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I. 


HE facts that call for a discussion of this subject are not of an 

abstruse or recondite nature; they are neither very hard to 
ascertain with reasonable exactness, nor prone to mislead in their 
logical bearings. Indeed, they lie on the surface and loudly appeal 
for critical consideration. The reason why this appeal so long passed 
unheeded need not be sought elsewhere than in a strong and over- 
mastering prejudice. That the Scripture in question is a capital 
document of the most primitive Christianity, that it shelters the 
inmost core of Christian (or, at least, Protestant) doctrine, that it 
was dictated by the Apostle Paul before a.p. 60, in the first full- 
bloom of the new-found faith, that it is the most perfect mirror of his 
spirit, smooth as a summer sea untroubled by any gusts of passion, or 
dissension, or personal vindication, such as ruffle his other epistles, 
that it was written to the Church at Rome, written at or near Corinth, 
on a certain occasion and under very well-known conditions, — all 
this has for ages been assumed as so self-evident that to call it in 
question could be regarded only as a hypercritical whim, about which 
the less said the better. 

The denials of Evanson were quite superficial, and the deeper 
grounded negations of Bruno Bauer repelled by their uncouth and 
lumbering style, as well as by their rabid temper. So the great 
stream of assent has rolled and continues to roll on with scarce 
diminished volume through the ages, sweeping everything before it 
by its sheer inertia. As not one in a thousand could assign any 
satisfactory reason of his own for the simplest features of his every- 
day scientific faith, so neither could he for his faith in the accepted 
teachings just mentioned. With this difference, however: for his 
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belief in science he could appeal to the authority of numbers who 
had studied the matter for many years without prejudice, and who 
were of one mind on the subject ; whereas, though the authorities on 
Romans were of one mind, there was hardly one that had studied 
the fundamental questions carefully and without bias— all had ac- 
cepted or recommended foregone conclusions. This immense bulk 
of authority, considered in itself, is indeed imposing; but in an 
atmosphere of universal assent, it is like a body immersed in a fluid 
of its own density — it weighs nothing at all. 

Nevertheless, there are some facts so patent as long ago to have pro- 
voked attention. Semler perceived the difference in “mdre between 
the last two and the foregoing chapters, as well as the clear indications 
of the textual conditions. He proposed ( Paraphrasis, 1769) a solution 
that called forth frequent modification and energetic rejection and has 
fixed critical attention upon these chapters even to this day. Baur fol- 
lowed in Semler’s steps, and found for his rejection of the two chapters 
a place waiting in his own general theory of New Testament Scriptures. 
Lucht confirmed the Baurian view in a special treatise of masterful 
acumen and thoroughness. Volkmar hailed Lucht’s demonstration 
with delight, and still further sharpened its precision and refined its 
analysis in his own Romerbrief (1875). Renan recognized the neces- | 
sity of accounting in some way for the peculiar phenomena both of 
the style and of tne manuscripts, and he proposed a fanciful expla- 
nation more comprehensive than any of his predecessors’. The 
coryphaeus of British biblical criticism, Bishop Lightfoot, promptly 
rejected the explanation of Renan, but at the same time could not 
disguise from himself any longer the fact that there was something to 
be explained. Accordingly, he propounded a theory of a Second 
Recension, less thorough-going than Renan’s, but very notable as 
emanating from the focus of English orthodoxy. However conserva- 
tive, it was far too radical for Dr. Hort, who straightway crossed 
lances with Lightfoot. The latter was not slow in rejoinder. In 
this interesting encounter the advantage seemed to lie clearly with 
the Bishop, to whose final arguments we do not know that Hort 
made any reply. In the great Pauline controversy as waged in 
Holland and Switzerland, the arguments have turned on other con- 
siderations. Loman hardly alludes to the subject in hand; his 
strength lay in clairvoyance, not in textual criticism. The treatment 
of the all-round master, Van Manen, is not adequate, and that of 
Michelsen, while trenchant, is too summary. It is Riggenbach who 
has of late discussed the textual phase with great thoroughness as 
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regards the Doxology, though under strong bias and without any 
respect to the larger issues involved. Cramer has touched upon the 
mere. textual question, and Zahn has reviewed the whole field with 
his wonted ability, and at the same time with his incurable critical 
strabismus. But these critics one and all (Van Manen and Loman 
of course excepted) have attacked the problem with invincible pre- 
possessions. The Pauline Araditions stood for them in the main 
unshakably firm; their aim was to save as much as possible to Paul 
anil to Rome. 

It is our conviction that no correct or satisfactory result can ever 
be reached by such methods. We must approach the problem, 
stripped of all prejudice, equally ready to accept all or none as 
Pauline, to find a monolith or a mosaic, a unital epistle or a com- 
posite tractate. From this point of view the question merges at once 
into the incomparably larger one of the Origin and Composition of 
the famous Scripture, “ Unto Romans,” of which, however, it remains 
a distinct, integrant part, capable and worthy of separate treatment. 

We observe then, at the outset, that the earliest extant title of this 
Scripture is [pds ‘Pwpaiovs (Unto Romans). So & BAC and DFG in 
the titles of the pages. The specifications, “Z piste” and “Paul's,” 
‘ appear later. They are certainly derivable from the present text that 
follows, as is the simplest title itself, but it is not superfluous to note 
their original absence. ‘The strong tendency toward text-expansion 
is well illustrated in the title as given, for instance, in L: “ Epistle to 
Romans of the holy and all-blessed Apostle Paul.” 

Passing over for the present so much that is notable in the Address, 
we.come to v.’: “‘To all those that are in Rome beloved of God, 
called (to be) saints” (waow rots otow év “‘Paiyy dyamnrois Ooi, 
KAntois ayiots). Instead of this we read in G, waow rots otow ev 
dydiy Ged, KAyTots ayiors (to all that are in love of God, called [to 
be] saints). Similarly the Latin version g. Fixing our eyes on this 
variant we must ask: Is it derivable from the accepted text? and if 
so, how? — by accident? or by design? It seems impossible for it to 
be the result of accident. For it seems improbable that so large a 
word as PQMH, and so important, the keyword of the Scripture 
before him, should escape the eye of the scribe at the very beginning 
of his work; and still more improbable, almost impossible, that he 
should at the same time omit by accident the syllable TOIC, thus 
relieving the grammatical difficulty caused by the omission of 
POMH. Neither would he have omitted TOIC by design, to cor- 
rect the syntax. For, if he had so soon perceived his omission of 
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POQMH, he would certainly have inserted such a capital word, and 
not have dared change the whole reference of the Scripture by 
attempting to correct one omission by another. We must dismiss, 
then, the hypothesis of accident as extremely improbable. 

On the other hand, had the copyist designed to change the 
address, to make it general by omitting all reference to Rome, it 
was simple and natural and almost inevitable to omit ENPOQMH ; 
indeed, so very natural does it seem that critics of first rank regularly 
speak of it as having been actually done: they say, Gg omit év “Papp. 
So even Baljon and Riggenbach. So Weiss, Godet, Sanday, Head- 
lam, and nearly all others that take any note of the fact at all. But 
the notion that any one would want to change and generalize the 
address in this way is a mere fancy, caught out of the air. Why was 
it not done in case of the other Letters, of many of which the contents 
are equally general? Had this Scripture been addressed originally 
to a small congregation that afterwards dwindled out of sight, it 
might be intelligible that the address should be changed; but that 
any one should be so bold as to destroy the address to the all-ruling 
Church of Rome, is in the last degree improbable. On the other 
hand, that such a church should take to itself, should adopt and 
adapt such an important composition, by some slight change of title 
or otherwise, seems just as likely as the other is unlikely. 

Let us suppose, then, for the moment that the text stood as in G, 
tois ovow év dyary Oeov, and that the problem was to alter this 
general address into an address to Rome, as simply as possible. 
Nothing could be simpler than to insert “Pwyy after év, but then it 
would be necessary (and nothing more would be needed) to insert 
ros after dydry. Hereby our present text would naturally, almost 
unavoidably, come into being. The hypothesis that the address has 
been specialized by insertion appears thus every way incomparably 
more probable than that it has been generalized by omission. 

But are not 8 B e¢ a/. much older and weightier authorities than G? 
Certainly much older; but our appeal is not to G, but to the ances- 
tor of G, and this may have been much older and more authoritative 
than either 8 or B. That G has preserved, in many cases, readings 
that are older than those of either & or B, seems certain. On the 
bare face of it, then, we must prefer the shorter text that makes no 
mention of Rome. 

The only other clear indication of destination is found in v.™: 
‘So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the Gospel to you 
also that are in Rome” (dpiv rots év ‘Papy edayyeAicacOa). Here 
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again the indications of an earlier text are not less distinct. The same 
MS. G reads én’ imiv ebayyeAicacGa. The EII is very likely a slip 
of the pen for EN. We may reason here very much as before. It 
is hardly possible that TOICENPQMH has fallen out by accident. 
We cannot believe that the scribe had no eye for “in Rome,” but 
missed it every time, and just in a way to leave the grammatical 
structure perfect. But even if he had dropped out TOICENPQMH 
by pure oversight, he could not at the same time have inserted EII 
(EN) by oversight. We must then reject the notion of accident, 
decisively. But neither can we explain the G-text from B as the 
result of design. For it is improbable as before that a reference to 
the Imperial City should be deleted, and even if it were not, the 
presence of EfI (EN) would remain unexplained. 

On the other hand, the omission of EIT (or EN) by accident is 
very easy, or even by design, since it is unnecessary to the construc- 
tion; and the insertion of TOICENPQMH was equally easy, and 
the motive thereto quite intelligible. A reader or annotator might 
very naturally have made such a note as TOICENPOQMH at the 
word YMIN as expressing his own conjecture as to the persons 
addressed. This marginal note might then have been taken up by 
the next copyist into the text. Such influxes from the margin are 
common enough. Or the phrase may have been boldly inserted in 
the first place by some editor who thought to give point and impor- 
tance to the document by addressing it to Rome, or to honor the 
great Capital Church by addressing to it such a document. Just 
here we cannot be sure, but we may very confidently hold that the 
G-text was not derived from our received text, but from some MS. 
older perhaps than any extant, in which there was no mention of 
Rome. 

This same conclusion has been drawn from two independent 
phenomena in wv.’ and ¥. It explains both at once and with equal 
ease, whereas the alternative, that the G-text is derived from the 
Received, requires for its support a substruction of hypotheses, a 
concurrence of accidents in the highest degree unlikely. Prima 
Jacie, then, the G-text is every way preferable. 

Before passing to the other evidence, let us hear the best that can 
be said in defence of the derivation of G. Hort, speaking as one 
having authority, would end the controversy thus: “The true text in 
full is waew ro%s otcw év ‘Popy d&yaryrois Beod KAntois ayiows. A 
Western correction (D* lat. [the Greek lost], G, the two best MSS. 
of the Vulgate, apparently the Ambrosian Hilary, and perhaps Hilary 
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of Poitiers) substituted éy dydzy Oeov for dyaryrois beod, doubtless on 
account of the xAyrois following (“who ... through the love of God 
are called to be saints”). The result is that ENPQMH and ENA- 
TAIIHOY were left contiguous, each beginning with év. The loss of 
one or other out of a pair of such groups of letters is common in 
MSS. of any form, and would be peculiarly liable to occur in one 
written in columns of short lines, such as was assuredly the archetype 
of FG. These two MSS. have further a trick of omitting words that 
do not appear necessary to the sense, as might easily be the case of 
év ‘Poy here when the following words were changed: so «is owry- 
piav 1°; 4 ex pvoews dxpoBvotia 2”; (ov mdvtws 3°;) “Inood 3”; 
povov 4'°; 6 Odavaros 5”; (rats émtOupiats adrod 6") ; dre éwot Td KaKov 
mapaxerat 7” ; ei 8¢ Xpioros ev ipiv 8" ; viodeoiav 8%; etc. The omis- 
sion in 1’ might therefore be neglected without further thought but 
for the parallel omission of rots év ‘Pay in 1”, the name of Rome 
being confined to these two passages in the epistle. The coincidence 
would certainly be noteworthy if it were sustained by other docu- 
mentary evideiice, or if there were independent reasons for believing 
a recension of the epistle to have existed in which the marks of a 
special destination were purposely obliterated. There is no such 
reason apart from the supposed removal of 15, 16: the hypothesis 
is suggested by the reading of G at 17%. We may therefore be 
content to suspect that in these two verses like causes produced like 
results.” 

If ever there was a cause irreversibly condemned by its defence, it 
is the cause of the Received Text as here pleaded. Hort assumes 
that the true text is the Received; he supposes that a Western 
corrector wrote ENATAITH for ATAITHTOIC —a brave thing to 
do; he supposes that ENPQMH then fell away because contiguous 
to another phrase beginning with EN. But what is accomplished by 
this double supposition? Nothing at all. Hort tells us “we might 
therefore neglect the omission in 1’ without further thought but for the 
parallel omission in 1.” A very important BuT. Since there 1s a paral- 
lel omission, we cannot neglect them both without “ further thought.” 
But what “ further thought ” does Hort give them? None whatever ! 
He says not a word in explanation of the omission in 1°. True, he 
“ suspects ”’ “ like causes have produced like results,” but this is mean- 
ingless. In 1’ the “causes” supposed were (a) the arbitrary change 
of ATAIHTOIC into ENATAIIH, (4) the dropping of ENPOMH 
owing to the contiguity of ENATAIIH. ‘Now, what “like causes” 
could have operated in 1"? Hort has not given a hint of them; he 
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has left to the reader to supply what his own lively fancy could not 
devise. We have given the matter much “ further thought”; but 
without advancing it a hair’s breadth. It is not possible to find-in 
Hort's language anything but the failure of his hypothesis, virtually 
confessed. 

Hort adds that these two MSS. have a trick of omitting words, etc. 
As to the “ trick” of FG, it is very poorly illustrated by his examples. 
The phrases in question are far more easily understood as interpolated 
than as omitted, and in perhaps every case the FG-text is the earlier. 
In fact, when he ascribes the shorter form of this text to a “trick,” 
Hort speaks from the standpoint of his own Vaticanism, a standpoint 
already overcome by more recent textual critics. These have per- 
ceived that the concurrence of & and B is by no means conclusive ; 
that some unconsidered minuscule or version or citation may have 
preserved a much older reading ; that God has chosen the weak, to 
confound the mighty, the things that are not, to annul the things that 
are. Even as the shepherd boy of old laid low the giant, so may 
at any time some neglected cursive overthrow the most venerated 
uncial. We turn from Hort’s defence of the Received Text with 
greatly strengthened suspicion that the G-text is the earlier, and that 
its archetype contained no reference whatever to Rome. 

Is there any other manuscript evidence? There is. The cursive 
47, in a marginal note on 1’, observes: “Mentions the év popy 
neither in the commentary nor in the text” (rd év pwyy ovre ev ty 
eEnynoe ovre ev Ta pyTo pvypoveda.). There is no subject to “ men- 
tions ” (yvnpoveve), but this cursive elsewhere quotes the rare and 
terse and preferred reading o yap BAéwa ris éAwiLa (8%), saying ro 
maAaov ovrws éxe (the ancient [MS.] has it so), and this MS. may 
be the understood subject of “ mentions.” In any case, some ancient 
unknown authority, whether MS. or commentator, knew nothing of 
the presence of év fay in the text.’ Even by itself this fact would 
be noteworthy, and it is certainly no insignificant bulwark for G. So 
far as it goes, it is precisely the documentary evidence desiderated 
by Hort. Nor is this all. 

The Greek text of D is unfortunately torn off just here ; it begins 
with xAnrois ayiots ; but the Latin version d reads: omnibus qui sunt 


1[The discovery of this same scholion in the Origenistic MS. found and 
investigated by Lic. v. d. Goltz in the library of the Laura of Mount Athos leaves 
no doubt that the subject of y»qpoveter to be supplied is ’Npeyévns. See E. v. di 
Goltz, Eine texthritische Arbeit des zehnten besw. sechsten Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 
1899. (Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, II. 4.)] 
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Romae in caritate Dei, vocatis sanctis, which would render zacw rots 
ovow év ‘Puy év dydry Oeod, KAnrois ayios. But we cannot be sure 
it stood exactly so, for it seems certain that d and g are not mere 
translations of D and G, though influenced by the latter, but repre- 
sent an independent text. So Riggenbach against Westcott and 
Hort. E, which is a copy of D, has only waow rots otow év ‘Papy 
KAnrois ayiots ; whence it would seem that a corrector of D had 
deleted év dyawy Oeod before the copy E was made. ‘This D-text, or 
at least, d-text, is found again in the Codex Fuldensis exactly, and 
also in the Codex Amiatinus, with didectione instead of caritate ; 
hence, we infer, it was widespread. 

Further, the Roman expositor Ambrosiaster (about A.D. 370) com- 
menting on this verse says: Quamvis Romanis scribat, illis tamen 
scribere se significat, gui in caritate dei sunt. ‘The obvious interpre- 
tation, the only natural one, is that the text before Ambrosiaster was : 
Qui sunt in caritate dei. Otherwise, if Romae had been present, the 
commentator would never have said: “A/though he is writing to 
Romans, nevertheless he declares he writes to those who are in love 
of God.” Hence it appears that although the idea had already 
established itself that this Scripture was addressed to Romans, never- 
theless the text of 1’ used by Ambrosiaster did not contain this 
specification so late as A.D. 370. 

Still earlier, however, Origen as handed down to us twice quotes 
the ordinary text; but in his Commentary on Romans it is not so. 
Here the MS. that lay before him did not contain xAyrois dyios (IV. 
467). Also in expounding 1’ Origen says nothing about Rome, but 
speaks of the persons addressed thus (Rufinus) : dilectis dei, ad quos 
scribit Apostolus). Once more, the obvious and only natural conclu- 
sion is that his MS. (circa a.p. 243) read simply raow tots obdow 
dyarnrois Beod. 

From all of the foregoing it seems as certain as anything of the 
kind can be: (a) that both in the East and in the West there existed 
from very-early times a text without any mention of Rome in 1’; 
(4) that this text was considered so authoritative as to be adopted 
by the two earliest commentators, Origen and Ambrosiaster, though 
neither seems to have doubted that the Scripture was addressed to 
Romans; (c) that the idea that the destination was Rome estab- 
lished itself-in the minds of men generations before the expression 
of this destination established itself in at least some of the best MSS. ; 
(d@) that the whole of this address (v.’) was for generations in a 
fluctuant uncertain state: there is no unanimity with respect to any 
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one of the phrases év ‘Pay, dyaryrois Beot, év dydmy Oeod, xAyrToIs 
ayios. Each and every one was wanting somewhere at a very early 
period. 

The near-lying conclusion from this whole body of facts would 
seem to be that the destination, or at least the form of address, v.’, 
was not from the start a matter of certain knowledge or even of 
unanimous opinion. If we suppose Paul to have written originally 
the address as it now stands, it is not possible to explain reasonably 
how this almost endless diversity crept in, and how such an extremely 
important phrase, in fact the one all-important phrase, év ‘Pwyy, fell 
away in the most authoritative MSS. both East and West. If these 
words were originally present, then fell away, and then were restored, 
we have two opposing processes going on before us: one of dissolu- 
tion and loss extending far and wide through two or three centuries, 
followed by another of composition and gain, which finally restores 
the primitive form. We submit that this is unprecedented and highly 
improbable. It has back of it nothing at all for support save the 
firm-fixed prejudice, that Paul must have addressed this Scripture to 
Romans. But what is the basis of this conviction? Nothing what- 
ever but the textual facts of vv." So the elephant stands on the 
turtle, and the turtle again stands on the elephant. 

On the other hand, if we lay aside this prejudice and accept the 
facts at their face-value, we are led straightway to the conclusion that 
this v.’ is the final result of a long process of concretion and conflation. 
Various designations of the addressed would recommend themselves 
at various times to various persons: “In love of God,” “ beloved of 
God,” “called saints,” — and perhaps many others. It seems un- 
likely that the first suggestions were the very best and were finally 
adopted. But more than one seemed too good to be lost and so 
were “conflated.” The specification “in Rome” seems to have 
come later, and why not? What more natural than that the chief 
Church should wish to see addressed to itself the chief writing of the 
chief apostle? The address of this “ Epistle” to the Church of 
Rome by the Apostle Paul is in fact a glorification of that illustrious 
see and is quite of a piece with the tradition that makes Peter its 
founder and for twenty-five years its first bishop. 

In all likelihood the notion of the Roman address, starting up, one 
knows not when or where or how, from a vague general feeling of the 
fitness of things, spread all over the Roman Empire long before the 
word “ Rome” found any place in any MS. We venture to surmise 
that the first insertion was in v.”, of the parenthetic phrase rois éy 
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“Pépy (those in Rome), perhaps at first a mere marginal observation. 
All conjectures as to the intermediate stages in a course of past 
events are hazardous and @ friost improbable: there is only one 
way to be right, and so many ways to be wrong. But so much we 
may say with great confidence : that on the basis of the MSS. merely 
and the Fathers, the weight of evidence inclines heavily against the 
Roman address as original. 

It remains to see whether other evidence, internal and external, 
makes for or against our provisional conclusion. But first we must 
take note of what the arch-apologist, Theodor Zahn, in full view of 
the documentary facts, has to say of their significance. He'rejects the 
evasions of Hort and the explanations of Lightfoot and Riggenbach, 
as well as the theories of Renan and others ; he admits that the text 
of Origen as well as that of Ambrosiaster lacked the words év ‘Pay ; 
he admits that this text was widespread both East and West; what 
explanation, then, has he to offer? Only this: “We see herein a 
process of text-corruption, which began in 1’ and developed itself so 
far in G as to attack 1% also. The thought, mighty in the ancient 
Church, that the epistles of Paul, despite their diverse addresses, had 
a universal destination (algemeine Bestimmung) (Can. Murat. 47-59 ; 
Apollonius in Eus. #. £. V. 18, 5 ; Ambrosiaster on Col. 4", p. 276, 
and GK. Il. 74 f.), already, before Origen, seduced to a weak attempt 
to divest Romans, apparently written as no other for universal Chris- 
tendom, of its special destination (Bestimmung).” The argument 
of this wonderful scholar dwindles down to a mere assertion. He 
assigns no reasons whatever. Whether an “attempt” that captured 
the MSS. adopted by Ambrosiaster and Origen, the earliest commen- 
tators on Romans, and the authority referred to by the scholiast on 
47, and which maintained itself to the ninth century in Gg, was weak 
or not, we leave the reader to judge. Moreover, it is not correct 
that Romans is general in character as no other: Ephesians and 
Colossians are at least as general. It is true that the Church long 
retained a consciousness more or less clear of a general mission of 
the “ Epistles” ; but this was true of all of them, and we have no 
reason at all to believe that it ever suggested any generalization of 
the title of any. That this feeling should lead to any attempt, weak 
or strong, to deprive the head Church of Rome of the honor of this 
great epistle directed to it; and that this attempt should succeed in 
large measure within the very walls of Rome, where Ambrosiaster 
wrote (Sanday and Headlam), is a daring and desperate imagination 
of Zahn’s, with nothing to recommend it save that it is needed in his 
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apology. In fact, it would never have occurred to him, had not the 
Pauline authorship and the Roman address stood fast in his mind as 
traditions to be saved at all hazards. He thinks he finds incontesta- 
ble evidence of both in the Introduction that follows, vv.*"*, Let 
us see. 

“ First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, that your 
faith is proclaimed throughout the whole world.” Do these words 
in themselves, apart from all preconceptions, naturally suggest the 
Apostle Paul writing to Romans? The only date open for such a 
letter falls in his last sojourn at Corinth, a.p. 58-59, according to the 
common reckoning. If with Harnack we push all the dates back 
four years, following impossible chronologic combinations, the rela- 
tive situation is not altered. We know, to be sure, nothing of the 
origin of a Christian movement and the Church at Rome, but unless 
it was very different from any imaginable in harmony with received 
notions, it must sound very strange to speak of the congregation 
‘as world-renowned at that period. We attach little importance to 
chronologic determinations in early Christian history, but it seems 
hardly possible to find so much as ten years for the age of the 
Church at Rome. Even if we date its origin from the decree of 
Claudius expelling Jews (A.D. 49-50 according to Orosius, not earlier 
according to Acts 18°), we have left only nine years. Possibly, by 
rhetorical exaggeration, the congregation may have become world- 
famous by A.D. 58-59, but hardly otherwise. Certainly, no one would 
select it, with our present knowledge, as the congregation to which: 
such words would specially apply. But in any case, if this Roman 
congregation began in some Messianic movement, or even in discus- 
sions among the Jews about the Christ, as many or most scholars 
infer from the statement of Suetonius ( Judacos Chresto impulsore 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit, Claud. XXV.), then it must have 
been Jewish-Christian in origin and mainly in constitution, for we 
cannot think of such a Jewish agitation as gaining much foothold in 
less than a decade among the Gentiles of Rome. This agrees with 
the obvious meaning of the words of Ambrosiaster (op. II. app. 25) : 
ex guibus ( Judaeis) hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt Romanis ut Chri- 
stum profitentes legem servarent;... Hi ergo ex Judaeis, ut datur 
intelligt, credentes Christum.... We must suppose Ambrosiaster to 
have been abreast with the traditions concerning the origin of the 
Church in Rome, though he cannot vouch for the correctness of 
those traditions. 

Suppose then this Roman Church started in some Messianic agita- 
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tion among the Jews, and had in nine years progressed so far as to 
justify the words of v.*: “your faith is proclaimed through the whole 
world.” How then shall we explain the fact that in the epistle itself 
the readers are repeatedly addressed as Gentiles? Leaving aside all 
cases where ambiguity is possible, consider only 11°": “ But I speak 
to you that are Gentiles,” etc.—a passage throughout which the 
Jews are regarded objectively, wholly as third parties. That there 
are many such passages implying certainly at least a large minority 
of Gentiles seems finally established by the classic memoir of 
Weizsacker, and is conceded even by such a Baurian as Volkmar. 
Far more, however, the important section g-11 proceeds throughout 
on the assumption that the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews and 
its acceptance by the Gentiles is a fait accompli, perfectly well known 
and acknowledged, and so complete as to call for the most elaborate 
reasoning to make it intelligible. Could any man in his senses write 
these chapters to a church that started among Jews, that consisted in 
great measure of Jews, and whose Jéwish-Christian faith was world- 
renowned? With confidence we answer, no! As addressed to such 
a congregation, these chapters would not be the work of a rational 
being. It is unhistorical and incredible that an apostle could have 
regarded the case as settled against the Jews by the first few years 
of preaching. However he might preach to Gentiles, Paul himself 
at that time was still preaching everywhere in Jewish synagogues and 
first of all to Jews, and he continued to do so years afterward on his 
arrival in Rome (Acts 28'**), 

There are other passages equally impossible of address to such 
Roman Jews, as 6%, We must think of such a congregation as 
composed, at least mainly, of pious Jews and God-fearing Gentiles, 
as blameless in regard of the Law as Paul boasts himself. How then 
could he address them as “servants of sin,” as “ presenting their 
members servants to uncleanness and iniquity,” as living in things 
whereof now they are “ashamed”? A congregation may endure 
very severe language from an aged, well-known, and revered spiritual 
leader ; but what self-respecting body of Jews would bear such words 
from an entire stranger, who had no acknowledged right to address 
them at all? For it is not ordinary peccadilloes or even great crimes 
that are here charged upon the whole congregation, but it is shameful 
and disgusting vices, such as thoge of 1, Even if the Jewish 
Christians of Rome had been guilty as charged, which cannot be, it 
would still have been wanton and incredible folly in Paul, aiming at 
conciliation, to have reminded them in such fashion. The same 
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remarks apply to the outburst in 2”. Not only does it do the Jew 
the grossest injustice, but as addressed to a body of Jews world- 
renowned for their faith, “ full of goodness, filled with all knowledge, 
and able to admonish one another” (15"), it is impolitic beyond 
belief. 

Other such passages there are in number, but these seem sufficient 
to show that it is at least extremely hard to understand this “ Epistle ” 
as addressed to a Jewish-Christian Church of nine years’ standing. 

But now let us suppose with Weizsacker that the congregation was . 
Gentile-Christian ; are the difficulties lessened? By no means; it 
is a leap from the frying-pan into the fire. Instantly the whole 
argument from 2” to 4” becomes unintelligible, along with much else 
in the letter. Who can imagine the intricate disquisition in 9-11, to 
show that the rejection of Israel was only temporary, that all Israel 
was to be saved as soon as the quota (zAjpwpa) of Gentiles was 
completed, that they had an unforfeitable right to such salvation 
founded on God’s promise to the Fathers, while the salvation of 
Gentiles was an act of mercy,—who can imagine such extreme 
Judaism addressed to a Gentile congregation? Much in these 
chapters is indeed the most ultra-Judaic to be found in the New 
Testament. But we need not dwell on the impossibility of this 
Scripture’s being a letter to a Gentile Church in Rome ; it is enough 
to refer to Zahn, Zindeitung, 1. § 23. Let any one try to imagine 
a world-famous Gentile congregation in Rome six years after the 
Council at Jerusalem, to whom the Christian “type of teaching” 
was already a tradition (6”), for whom the night was already far 
spent, the day near at hand (13"™), who were persecuted and 
dying all the day and reckoned as sheep for slaughter (8°). The 
net result of Weizsdcker’s brilliant pleading is merely to show the 
impossibility that this Scripture was addressed to Jewish Christians at 
Rome ; the claims of Gentile Christianity are not thereby advanced 
an inch. 

But now let us turn to Acts, our best, our only historical authority. 
From 28*-* it appears that the leading Jews of Rome knew then 
practically nothing either of Paul or of Christianity. That there was 
then flourishing under their own eyes and had been flourishing for 
years a world-famed congregation of Christians, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, that this congregation, certainly partly Jewish, was well- 
instructed in Paulinism, having received from Paul himself the most 
elaborate explanation ever made of that doctrine, — all this is ex- 
cluded absolutely by the closing passage in Acts (28”*'). And yet 
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it must have been known to Luke, if it was the fact. All the ingenu- 
ity of apologists is of no avail to escape these conclusions, which leap 
into our eyes directly from the sacred page. With justice the latest 
and most learned expounder of Acts, H. H. Wendt, concedes that this 
phenomenon (vv.”"*) “ist sehr befremdlich.” He can find no other 
solution than that of Tiibingen, that Luke has here deliberately 
falsified, but in what interest, with what rational motive, it is impos- 
sible to see. And why does Wendt find it thus necessary to discredit 
his author? Simply and solely because of Rom. 17” and 15”, which 
affirm the existence for many years of a congregation in Rome. But 
we have seen that in 17” there is no warrant whatever for any such 
existence, and still more shall we see that there is none in 15. 

The argument thus far seems decisive against such conservative 
critics. He who can seriously hold at the same time to both the 
Roman address and the authenticity of Acts 28~1, has lost the sense 
of opposites: he does not feel that 4 is not wo#-A, and it is useless 
to discuss with him further. But we ourselves would not be under- 
stood as maintaining the accuracy of the Lucan narrative. On the 
contrary, it seems to us to have dealt very freely with its original 
sources, only not in the sense of Tiibingen. Of these sources the 
““We”-sections appear to be the most authentic, if not the only 
authentic, document of primitive Christianity. This document dis- 
appears in v.” of this chapter; the rest is the work of the compiler 
or recensor. According to it, Paul did indeed visit Rome, not how- 
ever as a prisoner, but as a freeman, as Straatman and Van Manen 
have already perceived. It seems hard not to feel a new breath in 
27'— “And when it was determined that we should sail away for 
Italy.” What has this to do with the foregoing? It sounds strangely 
like a perfectly free proceeding on the part of ws. Moreover, the 
whole bearing of Paul during the voyage is not that of a Roman 
prisoner, even when we make all allowance, with Overbeck, for inter- 
polation. Oddities of expression repeatedly appear that make it 
difficult to think of a band of captives en route for Rome in charge 
of a centurion Julius. Such are the puzzling imperfect rapedidow 
(they were delivering) v.!; “ Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessa- 
lonica, being with us”; and many others. Strangest of all is 28", 
“where (at Puteoli) having found brethren we were entreated to 
tarry with them seven days.”’ It is not strange that Blass should 
prefer émimetvavres to émipeivar (having tarried instead of to tarry) on 
the slender authority of H. 3. 33. 68. 95*. 137, syr.? gig. Theophyl. 
This looks very much like a correction of some one who felt the 
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difficulty as keenly as Blass does. Can we imagine a band of cap- 
tives hunting up ‘‘brethren” in Puteoli? or those “ brethren” per- 
suading the captives to stay with them seven days? It seems plain 
on its face that the “ We,” including Paul, are making the trip of 
their own accord, taking passage where and when and how they can, 
stopping over wherever they will, and are under no Roman orders or 
surveillance. The feature of the captivity has been engrafted on the 
primitive account, with considerable skill, but not skilfully enough to 
produce an illusion. The later readings, which Blass has adopted in 
his B-text, appear to proceed from dissatisfaction with the earlier 
redaction as not sufficiently plausible. Thus, compare the accepted 
text of 27' with that of Blass, on the basis of flor. gig. syr.»™* : 
Odrws obv 6 Hyepov réprecOa airov Kaicape exptvev, cat ry éravptov 
mpooxaderdpevos éxatovrapxyny Tia omeipys SeBacrys dvopate lovAov, 
mapéduxev ait tov IlatAov ody rois Aourois Seopwrats. It seems very 
hard not to recognize in this verse an advanced stage of the gradual 
process of working over and washing out the distinctive features of 
the original “ We-account.” The words, “ But when it was decided 
for us to sail away to /fa/y,” showed too plainly the true state of the 
case, that it was a company of roving missionaries whose itinerary 
was undergoing recension, — hence the change in question. What 
this itinerary really said before amy recension, is one of the most 
interesting questions in the whole range of human thought ; but alas! 
it is unanswerable. 

We observe in passing that there is no indication in 28“ of the 
presence of any Christians in Puteoli or in Rome: “the brethren” 
was a common name for the Jews, and such is very likely its — 
tion here (Acts passim). 

The result thus far, then, is that Luke, so far from confirming the 
accepted text of Romans, contradicts it broadly, and there is no way 
to save that text except by discrediting Luke entirely ; it is impossible 
that Luke should have been ignorant of “ Paul’s Epistle to Romans,” 
and we can discover no adequate motive for a falsification not at all 
to the advantage of his hero. 

Let us study still further this Introduction, 1°. The general 
purport is that the writer makes oath most solemaly that he had 
been for a long time desiring to visit his correspondents, had often-- 
times planned to do so, but had been hindered, had been praying. 
incessantly and most earnestly that he might in some way be pros- 
pered to voyage unto them. The language is exceedingly strong, 
even plethoric in its expression of this perpetual prayer and purpose 
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and scheming to make this visit. Consider such heaped-up inten- 
sives as ddwaAcirrws (unintermittently), wdvrore (at all times), ef ws 
non more (if by any means now at any time); so, too, the notion of 
prayer is repeated (xpocevyiv, Seduevos), and of desiring to come to 
see them. Pushing aside for the moment all finer critical queries, 
we ask: Is this reality? or is it the exaggeration of fiction? That 
Paul should have desired to see Rome seems natural enough; but 
that he was incessantly praying and planning and yet always pre< 
vented, seems much overstrained. In Acts 19” we are told that ai 
the close of his sojourn in Ephesus Paul purposed in the spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, 
saying, “‘ After I have been there I must also see Rome.” This was 
only a few months before the supposed writing of this epistle to 
Romans, and there is no trace herein of the mood or experiences of 
‘our passage. Neither is there any other mention of Rome before 
A.D. 59. It appears then that Acts is entirely destitute of historic 
basis for Rom. 1°", More than this, however, the Lucan narrative 
positively forbids us to attribute to the apostle the temper and the 
designs of this passage. If he was continually praying and planning 
to get to Rome, why does Luke never hint it? Why did he not 
accomplish such a set and cherished purpose? How was such a 
forceful and energetic spirit invariably balked in such an important 
resolve? Why has no trace survived of the causes or occasions of 
his disappointments? Why did the man whose whole heart was 
bent Romeward expend himself for so many years on Ephesus and 
Corinth, on such insignificances as Philippi, and Thessalonica, and 
Berea? Why did he fare back and forth across the Zgean, when it 
was so easy to cross the Adriatic and make straight for the Seven- 
hilled City? It seems impossible for any one to read the book of 
Acts and extract from it even a faint suspicion that the apostle was 
for so many years wrestling with God in uninterrupted prayer and 
devising plans continually, to get to Rome, and that his prayers were 
still denied and his plans without exception thwarted. If Paul really 
wrote this to Romans, a.D. 58-59, then it is difficult to acquit him of 
the worst type of pia vafritia et sancta adulatio. For our part, we 
refuse to credit such a slander on the Apostle. Zahn, indeed, thinks 
- he sees in all this the most indubitable marks of Paul addressing 
Romans ! 

When we pass now to the reasons given for this intense longing 
(émtro95), the difficulties are scarcely lightened. The first reason is, 
“that I may impart to you-some: spiritual gift, to the end ye may be 
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established.” This seems rational enough, and no one would think 
of carping, but for the explanation that immediately follows: ‘“ That 
is, to be co-comforted (ovvrapaxAnPyva) among you through the 
among-one-another faith, both of you and of me.” This is con- 
founding. The general idea that glimmers through this mist of 
words is that the writer longed to be comforted by their faith while 
they were comforted by his. But is it not strange that the great 
apostle should sink such a light craft of idea beneath such a cargo 
of syllables? The reason is good as far as it goes, but it is plainly 
inadequate to account for the ceaseless prayers and year-long plan- 
ning. For Paul, on hearing that the Word was successfully preached 
among Romans, to thank God and take courage, was natural enough ; 
but to fall into perpetual petitions and fruitless plans to see them, 
to comfort and be comforted, seems somewhat de frop. But not 
only is this reason inadequate, it is unrelated to the other reason 
of which it is the ostensible interpretation. Being “‘ co-comforted ” 
is not “imparting a spiritual gift.” No exegete has succeeded 
in smoothing away this roughness. The reasons are not indeed 
contradictory, but they are two, they cannot be comprehended as 
one. 

Moreover, the grammatical difficulties are great. The infinitive 
ouvrapaxAnOjvae must have the subject éué understood, but why was 
it not expressed? It looks as if the aim were not clear statement 
but rather adumbration. And who can reconcile himself to such a 
phrase as “the among-one-another faith” (ris év dAAyAots wicrews) ? 
We may guess at the meaning, but why leave us to guess? It is hard 
to believe that this text is the original. The Dresden Codex G reads 
&a ris GAAnAOLs THs wicrews. These words are senseless, but whence 
did they come? Not from the Received Text, for it would be very 
strange for éy to fall out and for ras to be inserted at the same time. 
But dAAyAots may have been originally a marginal note to explain 
tuiv and have crept later into the text. Also the first two letters, av, 
of such words as airys are often lost in the shorthand of the MSS., 
hence we may with plausibility read da ris atris riorews. Once 
more, let us remember that EN may easily be mistaken in copying 
for EME, and we obtain the probable archetype of G: rotr’ éore 
cuvrapaxAnPivas ent da tis airys wiorews (that is, for me to be 
comforted along with you through the same faith). So Michelsen. . 
This is a far better text, but it is still probably an interpolation, for 
the Midrash (rotr’ éort) is always suspicious, and the comforting of 
the apostle is not a spiritual gift from him to them. 
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This is not all, however. Verse ™ repeats still more ‘emphatically 
the assurance of v.', but adds a new reason, “ that I may have some 
fruit in you also, even as in the rest of the Gentiles.” This motive 
seems very natural, but it is different from those already assigned. 
The obvious meaning is that he wished to convert some among them, 
whoever they were, as he had already done among other Gentiles, 
implying that they, too, were Gentiles. Any other sense of “ fruit” 
is artificial. The impartation of a spiritual gift to them could hardly 
be called “having fruit’? among them; still less could being “ co- 
comforted” by mutual faith. This third reason does not contradict 
the other two, but it is widely diverse ; and we wonder that any man 
should assign three distinct reasons, and each as “he reason, for doing 
what appears such a natural thing to do. 

Lastly, in vv."* » the matter is placed in still another light. It is 
no longer a question of the affections, of mood or temper or desire, 
but of conscience. The writer is under obligations, he is a debtor, 
it is his bounden duty to preach Gospel, and so he is ready, as far as 
he can, to preach to them also. Here again, we cannot say this last 
reason contradicts the others; but it in no way confirms them, it in 
no way concerns them. They are like four inscriptions on the four 
sides of a square-based pyramid. Certain it is that no Roman, on 
reading these lines, could be quite sure what was uppermost in the 
writer’s mind, or just what was the real reason of his longed-for visit. 
Such a broadside does not suggest the pen of a clear-thinking man, 
who has one definite and sufficient ground for his conduct, who states 
it and has done with it; but it does suggest the reviser and the re- 
reviser, who is not quite satisfied with what lies written before him, 
and hence amends and re-amends and re-amends again. But even 
if all this were hypercritical, as certainly it is not, one other massive 
phenomenon could not fail to arrest our sight and fix our wonder. 
Granted that the reasons for wanting to visit them are all good and 
natural and in just order; what then? What has it all to do with 
what follows? Do these reasons, all taken at their face value, con- 
stitute any adequate motive for the composition of this “ Epistle”? 
Do they form any natural introduction to the dogmatic exposition 
that succeeds them? It does not seem possible to answer “ Yes.” 
The writer has just expressed his yearning to see them, not to write 
to them. Surely he could have written, if it came to that, many 
times in these “ many years.”’ Also, by supposition, he was just on 
the point of realizing the sustained intention of so long a time; ina 
few months he would be in their midst. In all this we recognize no 
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grounds for writing, but rather possible excuses for not writing. But 
if they were his reasons for writing, why does he not say so? What 
would be more natural than this: “ For a long time I have yearned 
to see you, for many reasons, and have even planned repeatedly to 
visit you and proclaim the Gospel in your midst. But thus far I 
have been hindered from coming, and being unable to address you 
in person, spurred on by a restless desire to advance your spiritual 
life, J make bold to write to you and outline the Gospel I would preach 
among you, as I preach it among other Gentiles.” This might be 
“bold in part,” but it would be honest, apostolic, and, above all, 
intelligible. For our part, we cannot see how it is possible to dis- 
pense with some such words as those in Italics, if what follows is to 
be set in any rational relation to what goes before. The writer 
(reviser, recensor, compiler, or editor) appears to have felt the need 
of some mediation between the Introduction and the Exposition, and 
accordingly he has thrown in the strange clause, “I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel.” Certainly not! Who had ever suspected he was? 
But how does this axiom bridge the chasm between the expressed 
desire to see them and the dogmatism that follows? We cannot say. 
No wonder that acute critics suspect this od yao éraroyvvopat to be 
an interpolation. But in any case we stand in presence of this 
singular spectacle: A writer, addressing a body of strangers, declares 
he has long planned to see them, but in vain, being ready to preach 
the Gospel among them as elsewhere, a Gospel that is power divine 
for salvation through faith, and immediately launches into a denuncia- 
tion of heathen vice. This is as if some stranger should enter a public 
assembly, announce himself in terms of weighty import, state that he 
had long wished to know them, and then without further ado proceed 
to deliver an elaborate address in great measure incomprehensible. 
Whatever its merits, the abruptness would certainly astonish and call 
forth questioning glances. 

That we read these verses with so little feeling for the grotesque- 
ness of the implied situation, is due both to the reigning prejudice 
and to the fact that we have long since ceased to think of this epistle 
as a real letter addressed by a living Paul to living strangers at Rome, 
and have come to regard it as what it really is, as a theological 
treatise for all Christendom, epistolary in form and in form only, the 
universal voice of the Christ-Spirit, speaking out from the timeless, 
spaceless, unconditioned “ depths divine.” It is only the critic whose 
sacred duty it is to ask: When, where, by whom, to whom, on what 
occasion, for what end, was this letter written? Thus far the accepted 
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answers of Tradition are: a.D. 58-59, near Corinth, by Paul, to the 
congregation at Rome; but the questions concerning occasion and 
end remain unanswerable. It is notorious that two generations of 
critics have applied themselves with unrelaxing zeal to the discussion 
of the composition of the Roman congregation, the circumstances 
that called forth the letter, and the object aimed at in writing it, — 
and all without any positive result whatever. What a splendid array 
of learning and abilities! What shining names of Baur, Schwegler, 
Straatman, Blom, Hofmann, Weizsacker, Mangold, Klostermann, 
Holsten, Hausrath, Volkmar, Reuss, Pfleiderer, Weiss, Godet, Holtz- 
mann, Scholten, Schiirer, and many others! But what have they 
done? What do they still continue to do? Nothing but refute one 
another! Like the heroes in Valhalla, they are resistless in attack, 
but impotent in defence. We can hardly hope that keener acumen 
or ampler scholarship will ever be brought to bear on the problem in 
hand ; since all these have failed to solve it, but have succeeded only 
in showing more and more clearly its apparent insolubility, we must 
in reason despair of any solution. The inextricable difficulties that 
entangle us are all given in our answers so complacently rendered as 
axioms: in A.D. 58-59, near Corinth, by Paul, to Romans. It would 
seem high time, then, to question even these, and when once the 
trial is fairly begun, the judgement will not linger. 

So far, therefore, as we have now gone, the testimony lies heavily 
against the Roman address. Naturally we should here pass over to 
the 15th and 16th chapters, but a minute examination of these is not 
possible in this paper. Suffice it to promise that such an examination 
will reinforce the results already attained, mightily and at every point. 
Nor can the discussion be closed without similar scrutiny of the 
evidence furnished by Marcion and the Apostolic Fathers and the 
early Apologists ; but this, too, must be postponed. 

We must not, however, dismiss these opening verses without calling 
attention, in conclusion, to their amazing epitome of doctrine. All 
that Loman has said so forcibly anent the address of Galatians (Va/a- 
* fenschap, I. pp. 1 5-24) applies with added emphasis here and need 
not be repeated. Only imagine the astonishment of the “ Romans” 
on receiving a letter with such an address as was never heard of 
before, of inordinate length, of impenetrable obscurity, dense with 
technical well-worn dogmatic phrases, unfamiliar yet used as if well- 
known and axiomatic,—a set of theological conundrums which no 
human divination has yet been able to solve. What must these 
simple-hearted, uncultured Christians have thought of all this self- 
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description ? — They who had never before seen any other form of 
epistolary address than the unpretending 


Caius to Balbus: Greeting. 


Such an address, at that time, under those circumstances, seems to 
us a sheer impossibility. On the other hand, it is entirely natural, 
entirely self-explaining as a gradual deposit of the collective Christian 
consciousness, compacting itself generation after generation in watch- 
words and slogans attrite from the friction of centuries. Moreover, 
that it is mot a single unital consciousness that here speaks to us, is 
evident in the two words éAdBomey and tyes. It appears almost 
psychologically impossible that a writer, beginning with the ancient 
form of address, in the shird person singular (MadXos x.r.A.), should 
pass over in the same address without any mediation to the frs¢ 
person plural (we have received). Much more, however, the intro- 
-duction of the second person you (ipeis) at this stage (v.°), without 
any antecedent whatever, whereas the persons addressed are after- 
wards designated, ‘according to usage, by the shird person (v."), 
would indicate incredible obfuscation in the mind of the apostle, or 
point unerringly to the interpolator. Can we imagine Paul dictating 
these words, as they now stand, to Tertius? Not unless we endow 
him with a multiple consciousness. 
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West Semitic Deities with Compound 
Names. 


PROF. GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


FTER the early Semitic tribal life with its henotheism began 
to give way before those political combinations which united 
several tribes under one government, two distinct movements in the 
evolution of Semitic deities are discernible. ‘The first of these is a 
movement in the direction of the multiplicity of gods, in the course 
of which a deity, already known by several epithets, is differentiated 
in different places (or at times in the same place), into as many 
different deities as the original god had epithets. This movement is 
exemplified in the very early development of the gods of Babylonia, 
and in the development in South Arabia during the period covered 
by the early inscriptions from that country. 

The second of these movements is a much iaier one, if not.in time, 
at least in the sequence of human thought, and is a current running 
in the opposite direction to the one just mentioned. Intercourse 
resulting from political or commercial unity led to the recognition of 
a larger unity of life, and in obedience to this recognition the number 
of deities was reduced, usually by a fusing process. In its early 
stages this process was practical and not at all philosophical. It 
resulted from the union of tribes or cities and the consequent identi- 
fication of their gods; but in its later stages it became, as I hope to 
show, more philosophical. This second movement is illustrated in 
its mild beginnings in the religion of Babylonia, as Jastrow has 
shown,! but it finds its completest expression for the Semitic field 
among peoples in Palestine, Phoenicia, and the Phoenician colonies. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to pass the instances of it in 
brief review. 


1. Yahwe-Elohim. — Biblical criticism has made very clear to us 
the process by which this combination of divine names was devel- 


1 Retigion of Babylonia and Assyria, chs. iii.-xiv. 
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oped. Yahwe, the name given to their god by one group or tribe 
of Hebrews, was constantly employed by certain writers when they 
wished to refer to the deity. Elohim, a name used in another group 
or tribe, had in like manner been employed by another group of 
writers. When a later generation combined the writings, both names 
were combined in certain passages in order to make it clear that the 
Yahwe there mentioned was the same as the Elohim which had 
preceded.? This result of Biblical criticism is recalled, not with the 
idea of offering anything new on this name, but as a standard of com- 
parison for the other divine names which are regarded as compound. 


2. Melek-Ashtart.— This supposed compound name of a divinity 
occurs in an inscription of two lines from Um-el-Awamid, the site of 
an ancient city, as yet unidentified, about midway between Tyre and 
Acco (CZS. p. 29). The inscription is published in the Corpus, as 
No. 8, and has already, largely on account of the peculiar combina- 
tion MMelek-Ashtart, given rise to an abundant literature.* Most 
scholars have taken Melek-Ashtart as a peculiarly compounded deity, 
and have advanced more or less ingenious theories to account for 
her (or his) origin. The structure of the sentence in which the 
words occur is, however, difficult, and has caused no little trouble. 

Levy long ago proposed to translate, “To the king of Ashtart, the 
god Hamman,” etc., taking M/e/ek Ashtart not as a compound name, 
but as a construct with a dependent genitive. He thought the words 
meant that Hamman was lord, or husband, of Ashtart. Such a usage 
of melek is, however, without parallel. If this were the construction 
of the sentence, Ashtart would have to be regarded as the name of a 
place. If only we had evidence from some other source that there 
was a place called Ashtart in this region, as there was east of the 
Jordan,‘ I should regard it as most probable that the unknown city 
which in ancient times stood on the site of Um-el-Awamid was 
Ashtart ; and that Hamman was called “king of Ashtart,” as in Tyre 
Baal was called Melqart, or “king of the city.” As no Egyptian or 
Assyrian source gives us, so far as I am aware, any evidence for the 


2 As the name Yahwe-Elohim stands in the Massoretic text it is made to appear 
as a post-exilian product, based on the union of the late P document with JED. 
The identification of Yahwe with Elohim was certainly made, however, at least 
by the time J and E were combined, about 650 B.c. If the compound name was 
not actually made at that time, the idea which it represents was complete. 

8 See references in the Corpus. 

£Cf. Gen. 145 Josh. 138! and AB. Vol. V. Nos. 142! and 237%, where it is 
mentioned in two of the El-Amarna le‘ters, 
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existence of a town of this name in this region, we are shut up to the 
conclusion that it is the name of a compound deity. 

But, it may be asked, is the deity really compounded of two? 
May not Ashtart be a goddess worshipped in Melek’s temple*? 
Professor Moore has already suggested that this is the starting-point 
of this combination, and there is abundant analogy to show that he 
is right. As he has pointed out, the Ashtart in the Ma‘sub inscrip- 
tion,® who was worshipped in the ashera of the god Hamman, repre- 
sents an earlier stage of the same process. ‘The two deities were 
really kindred in their origin, were associated together in the worship 
of the people, till, in obedience to the movement of thought outlined 
above, the two were welded into one. The inscription from Um-el- 
Awamid represents a much later stage of thought than the formation 
of the name Yahwe-Elohim, for it was apparently not political fusion 
but a more abstract process of thought which welded these two 
closely associated gods of opposite sex into one. Nevertheless, the 
inscription represents an early stage of the fusion, since the two 
names, the masculine and the feminine, are still employed to desig- 
nate the one deity, which is demonstrated to be one by the fact that 
another epithet of the masculine portion, Hamman, is applied to the 
whole combination. 


3. Eshmun-Ashtart. — Parallel to Melek-Ashtart is the Eshmun- 
Ashtart, of whom Abd-Melgart is said, in a votive inscription from 
North Africa, to have been a priest (CZS. No. 245). As I am point- 
ing out elsewhere,’ Eshmun and Ashtart were as closely related as Baal 
or Melek and Ashtart. They were evidently worshipped in the same 
temple and, under influences similar to those prevailing at Um-el- 
Awamid, were fused. If it be objected that in this case the fusion is 
not so evident, since it may be that the conjunction was omitted be- 
tween the names, so that “ Eshmun-Ashtart”’ is written for “ Eshmun 
and Ashtart”’ ; it may be answered, that in the first line of this short 
inscription (it comprises only four lines) Tanith and Baal Hamman 
are distinguished by the conjunction, so that the probability is that 

‘it is not forgotten here. 


4. Eshmun-Melgart.— Several inscriptions from Cyprus (CJS. 
Nos. 16, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28) show that there by similar forces 
the gods Eshmun and Melqart were similarly fused. Melqart was 

5 Cf. Moore’s article “ Chemosh,” Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 737 ”. 


6 Cf. Georg Hoffmann, Ueber einige Phoen. Inschr. p. 20. 
7 See “The Genesis of the God Eshmun,” in /4 0S, Vol. XXI. 
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the epithet of the Baal of Tyre, and so constantly used that it became 
his proper name. It signified “ king of the city”; and, of course, if 
there had not been such constant relations between Tyre and Cyprus, 
it would be conceivable that it might be an epithet of Eshmun which 
grew up in Cyprus. The comparatively late date of these inscrip- 
tions, the proximity of Tyre, and the constant communication be- 
tween the two render this view untenable. Baal and Eshmun were 
as closely akin as Ashtart and Eshmun*; Melqart was a Baal, and 
the fusion was a natural result of the tendency of the thought of the 
times. 


5. Askun-Adar.— Another possible example of a compound deity 
is found in a Phoenician inscription from Athens (C/S. No. 118), 
where, if the two parts are really divine names, they are perhaps 
neither of them Phoenician. Askun, or Sakun, is a deity correspond- 
ing to the Greek Hermes; it may be an epithet of some Semitic 
deity, but is probably a foreign god (cf. CIS. No. 112), Adar being 
the Assyrian god. It is a moot point, however, whether adar is not 
here an epithet, meaning strong. (Cf. C/ZS. p. 145, and Bloch’s 
Phoen. Glossar, p. 14.) 


6. An extreme'instance of the tendency to the fusion of deities in 
the later time is found in an inscription published by Lidzbarski in 
his Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphtk, p. 67, which comes from 
the mountain wall near the hamlet of Karaburna or Karaburnar, and 
which Lidzbarski assigns to the second century B.c. It describes the 
marriage of the god Bel to the Persian religion or Din Mazdaiasni8, 
as it is called. This marriage, of course, does not represent the 
fusing of the two into one deity, but if two such unrelated faiths 
could be fused by marriage, what might not be done with closely 
related deities? 


7. Ashtar-Chemosh. — One other divine name remains to be con- 
sidered, which I have purposely left. to the end, Ashtar-Chemosh 
(Mesha’s Insc. 1.17). Baethgen,® Driver,° Moore," and Peake™ 
hold that it is not a compound name, but that it is a reference to the 
Ashtart or Astarte who was worshipped in the shrine of Chemosh. 
It may seem presumptuous to venture to differ from a group of 


8 See the paper cited in note®, 

9 Beitrage zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 14. 
10 “ Ashtoreth,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, p. 171 a. 
11 “Chemosh,” in Encyc. Bid, 

12 “ Chemosh,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
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authorities which contains, as this group does, three of the foremost 
Old Testament scholars of the world. I am constrained to do so, 
however, for the following reasons : 

1. All the parallels urged by these scholars are much later They 
represent movements of thought influenced by Persian or by Greek 
ideas. The combination Ashtar-Chemosh is much nearer both in 
time and place to Yahwe-Elohim, and is more likely to be parallel to 
it than to any other instance. 

2. Ashtar in the inscription of Mesha lacks the feminine termina- 
tion, and must therefore be considered a god and not a goddess. 
True, in primitive Semitic the name designated a goddess without 
the feminine ending ; it is also true that in Babylonia and Assyria it 
continued to do so down to the latest times ; but wherever the name 
has been found among the southern Semites it designates an actual 
or nascent god, and wherever it is found among the western Semites 
designating a goddess, it has the feminine ending. It is safe to 
conclude, therefore, since Moab was so closely connected with the 
rest of the west Semitic world, that the name without the feminine 
termination would in that country designate a god. 

To break the force of this consideration one of two things must be 
clearly proven: either that the feminine ending was added to the 
name by the rest of the western Semites after the days of Mesha, or 
that its form in his inscription is due to Babylonian influence. The 
biblical and Phoenician material which contains the name is of course 
all later than Mesha, but it occurs as the name of a place twice in 
the El-Amarna letters (cf. KB. V. Nos. 142” and 237”), and in both 
cases refers to the well-known city only a little way north of Moab 
called in the Old Testament Ashtoreth-Karnaim.” It is clear from 
this fact that the western Semitic feeling had attached the feminine 
termination to the name of the goddess almost at the very borders 
of Moab by the fourteenth century B.c. So far as I can see, the only 
reason for suspecting Babylonian influence in Moab is the fact that 
Mount Nebo and a city Nebo bear the name of a Babylonian god. 
But even if that name be a survival from the previous Babylonian 
occupation, we know no reason for supposing that Babylonian influ- 
ence so affected Moab that her people in consequence continued to 
call their goddess Ashtar for six hundred years after their nearest 
neighbors on the north had begun to call her Ashtart. 


18 For the identification of the localities mentioned in these two letters cf. 
Sayce, Patriarchal Pal:stine, pp. 133 ff. and 152 ff. 
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3- Mesha equates Ashtar-Chemosh with Chemosh. He says 
(I. 14 ff.) : “And Chemosh said to me, ‘go and take Nebo against 
Israel,’ and I went by night and fought against it from break of dawn 
till noon, and I took it and killed all of them, seven thousand men 
and boys, and the women and girls and slave-girls, for I had made 
them Aarim to Ashtar-Chemosh.” Now it seems clear that the king 
would devote his victims to the god who sent him forth to battle, — 
the god who held, as the inscription shows throughout, a similar rela- 
tion to Moab to that held by Yahweh to Israel. At the end of the 
inscription Chemosh appears again. Ashtar-Chemosh cannot, there- 
fore, be different even in part from Chemosh. If, under the circum- 
stances, he had desired to associate a goddess with Chemosh, he 
would hardly have placed her before him. The compound divine 
names into which Ashtart enters invariably place her last. 

It is here that the analogy of the name Yahwe-Elohim comes to 
our aid. Ashtar had in Moab, like Athtar in South Arabia, become 
a god." He was probably in the early days worshipped in Moab 
under this name at some particular shrine or shrines. At another, 
the same, or a kindred, deity was worshipped under the name 
Cheinosh. By the time of Mesha the two had been identified as 
one god, as Yahwe-Elohim was in Israel. Perhaps Ashtar and 
Chemosh were the tutelary divinities of two tribes which were 
united in the nation Moab. Of this we cannot speak, as data 
are entirely wanting, but the genesis of the compound name would 
seem to be most reasonably explained by some such process. 

It appears from this examination that the union of Yahwe and 
Elohim and of Ashtar and Chemosh, the two instances which clearly 
occurred before the influx of Persian and Greek thought into the 
west Semitic region, was probably due to different causes from those 
which produced the other instances of fusion. The former were 
produced by political union, while the latter were produced by more 
abstract processes of thought. The one class, therefore, cannot legiti- 
mately be used in explanation of the development of the other. 


4 Cf. Hebraica, Vol. X. pp. §2 ff. and 204. 
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Supplementary Note on the Aorist eiddxnoa, 
Mark i. 11. 


PROF. BENJ. W. EACON, D.D. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HE proper rendering of the Voice from heaven to Jesus at his 

baptism is of such fundamental importance that I feel justified 

in offering certain evidence additional to that adduced in my article 

on this subject in this JournaL, XVI. (1897) p. 136-139, and tend- 

ing in the same direction ; viz. that we should render, “ ‘Thou art my 

Son, the Beloved, upon thee (or eis dv, on whom) my choice hath 
fallen.” 

1. The treatment of 6 ’Ayaryrds as appellative, “my Son, the 
Beloved,” not merely “ my beloved Son,” was supported by the use 
of Is. 42' in Matt. 12%, Sod 6 Tats pov dv ypérica 56 Ayarnrds pov 
Gy evddxyoer H Prxy pov’ Oyow 7d rvedpa pov éx’ airév ; and something 
was made of the appellative used by Paul in the epistle most largely 
occupied with apocalyptic christology, 6 "H-yamypévos (Eph. 1°). Ref- 
erence was also made to the appellative 6 "ExAe\eypévos (Luke 9”), 
which alternates in the texts with 6 “Ayaznrds, and to 2 Pet. 1”, the 
Voice at the Transfiguration being clearly intended to convey the 
same sense as that at the Baptism. 

I should have added the important variant in 2 Pet. 1”, accepted 
by Westcott-Hort and Weiss, 6 Yids pov, 5 "Ayamnrds pov, where the 
appellative sense is unmistakable. It is unfortunate that the Revisers 
in this case should have seen fit to depart from their admirable guide 
in questions of text. They would in consistency have been obliged - 
to use the capital letter, “my Beloved,” as in Eph. 1°. 

Perhaps it would have been more convincing if I had adduced the 
practice of the Christian writer who adds to the Ascension of Isaiah 
the Vision of Isaiah, an apocalypse closely related to that of 2 Thessa- 
lonians. This author’s uniform and stereotyped designation for the 
Messiah is "Ayazyrés, a title certainly not unconnected with Is. 42'*. 
This has since been better done than my knowledge would have 
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permitted by Canon J. Armitage Robinson, s.v. “Isaiah, Ascension 
of,” in Hastings’ BD., where early Christian use of the title in both 
forms, “Ayaryrdés and "Hyarnpévos, is abundantly illustrated. Side 
by side with this very early Christian practice should be placed that 
of the unknown Enoch fragment quoted in Barnabas 4°, as well as 
the Ethiopic Enoch (cf. Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, Introd. p. xxiii, 
and Charles, Zhe Book of Enoch, note on En. 38* and 40°), one of 
whose favorite titles for the Messiah is 6 "ExAexrds, as in Luke 23%, 6 
Xpiords rod Oeov, 6 "ExAexrds. This, as Charles informs us, is also 
based on Is. 42". 

We can hardly escape the conclusion that 6 "Ayaryrds and "Hyay- 
pevos, 6 "ExAexrés, and "ExAeAeypevos applied to Christ in the New 
‘Testament are appellatives, technical designations of the Messiah, 
and should in all cases receive the capital initial, as in Eph. 1°. 

2. The use of eddoxeiv in some cases, if not the majority, to signify 
the gracious p/acuit of God, was also shown. The particular applica- 
tion was to the adoption of those whom God makes his sons, a 
“choice” not to be explained by any other consideration than his 
sovereign purpose of grace antedating the creation itself. 

That such is the sense of evdoxia in the fundamental passage 
Eph. 1*° I endeavored, perhaps inadequately, to show, connecting 
with this passage (the same in which Christ is designated 6 "Hyamrnpe- 
vos) Luke 2'* éy dvO@pwzrots eddox‘as abrod. 

Paul's doxology in Eph. 1** is for the gracious ed8oxia of God who 
chose us in Christ (made us éxAexroé as he is the "ExXexrds)? before 
the foundation of the world (cf. Luke 10” Heb. 12* Rev. 21”) ; for 
he foreordained us unto an adoption to himself as sons through 
Jesus Christ according to his ed8oxia in the grace wherewith he 
accepted us in the person of the "Hyarnpévos. I do not think that 
the collocation of these terms eddoxia and "Hyamnpuévos employed in 
the Voice from heaven to Jesus in the Baptismal Vision, and repeated 
in Eph. 1*°, can be accidental. Paul is simply applying the doctrine 
of the foreordination (preéxistence) of Messiah and his people to that 

1Jt is noteworthy that the writer (Luke) who employs all these Isaian 
technical designations of Messiah, 6 ’Ayarnrés, 6’ ExNedeypuévos, 6 'ExXexrés, 6 
Tlais deod (Acts 38 2% 427. 8)) agrees also with Enoch in using the title 6 Alxacos 

(Acts 31¢ 221) and is of all New Testament writers most eager to connect the 
career of Jesus with fulfilment of the prophecies of Isaiah. 

2 Thus in Enoch we are called by Professor Charles to “observe that as the 
members of the kingdom are ‘The righteous,’ so the Messiah is ‘The Righteous 
One’; cf. ‘The elect,’ ‘The Elect One’” (Charles, Zxock, p. 112). Cf. Barn. 3° 

6 dads by Hroluacer év rH Hyarnyévy adrod with Eph, 1°, 
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fundamental narrative of the gospel. God chose (eddéxyoev) Christ 
as his Son, the Beloved, before the foundation of the world. But he 
also chose us Jews and Gentiles together, as a zrepirotnots, a viobeoia 
with and in him. We éxAexro/, who were chosen and preordained by 
God togethe: with his "ExAexrés, whose names are written in his 
register of citizenship kept in heaven, are the dv@pwrrox evdoxias as he 
is the "AvOpwzos evdexias. Hence the ordinary rendering of Mark 1", 
which I gave in Professor Gould’s language: “The aorist evddxyoa 
{in Mark 1"], J came to take pleasure, denotes the historical process 
by which God came to take pleasure in Jesus during his earthly life,” 
is misleading. If we bring to bear Eph. 1*°, we shall see that Pro- 
fessor Gould’s statement must be inverted. The aorist eiddxnoa, J 
chose, denotes the prehistoric decree of God (16 prvorypioy rod OeAnpa- 
tos avrov), “ the eternal purpose which ke purposed in Christ Jesus ’’- 
(Eph. 3"), foreordaining us as an adoption of sons to himself in the 
person of Jesus Christ (Eph. 1°). 

I feel justified in making this fuller development of my former very 
brief mention of Paul’s reference to the etdoxia manifested in the 
"Hyarnpévos, because I have now an item of textual evidence to add, 
on the question whether eddcxyza should be rendered “ have chosen ”’ 
or “came to take pleasure.” The B text of Acts 9” adds after the 
words cupPiBdlwv ore obros éorw 6 Xpiords the relative clause eis dv 
5 Oeds edddxynoev. Shall we translate “ proving that this is the Christ 
in whom God came to take pleasure”? or “ the Christ whom ‘God 
elected”? 


3 Cf. the Rabbinic teaching “The soul of Messiah is laid up in Paradise from 
the beginning of creation,” and the like. 
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The Opportunity of the American School of 
Archaeology in Palestine. 


_ REV. JAMES B. NIES, PH.D. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


OING to the Orient for the double purpose of studying the 
Arabic language and of seeing whether further archaeological 
research in Palestine would pay, in view of the many able explorers 
who have already been in the field and in view of the continuous 
labors of the British Palestine Exploration Fund during the past 
thirty-five years, you may imagine my surprise to find that, with the 
exception of Jerusalem, a small section of Tell el Hesy and the four 
unimportant sites worked during the past two years, scarcely any- 
thing has been done. Fully ninety-five per cent of the work remains 
to be accomplished by the enterprise of the future. 

My time was spent partly in residence in Jerusalem and on 
Carmel, and partly in various rather hasty journeys in Syria and 
Palestine, which afforded me, however, an opportunity for some 
observations and for coming to some conclusions on the subject 
of the practicability of future excavations. 

I journeyed along the Maritime Plain from Gaza to Sidon. The 
mountain ridge which extends along the whole length of Palestine I 
traversed from Ma‘in (Maon), south of Hebron, to Mount Gilboa. 
Of the Valley of the Jordan I visited about two-thirds, and made a 
tour through Gilead and Moab, beginning at the Yarmuk and ending 
at Medeba. I made also a trip from the Sharon Valley up the Wady 
‘Arah to Tell el Mutasellim, supposed to be the Valley of Megiddo, 
and I travelled the whole length of the Valley of Esdraelon several 
times. In addition to these trips I made several excursions across 
the hills of Galilee and in Syria. 

Perhaps I should add that I was with Dr. Bliss during the excava- 
tion of Tell Zakariya (Azekah), and that Sir Charles Wilson very kindly 
accompanied me to the site of ancient Samaria, and we examined it 
together. General Wilson is the only person of whom I have ever 
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heard who has made any attempt at the excavation of this important 
and ancient site; but, according to his own statement, he did only 
so much as was necessary to determine what the successive occupa- 
tions were. ; 

I was three times at Samaria, three times at Beisan or Beth Shan 
(the Roman Scythopolis) ; twice I was at Caesarea, twice at ee 
and some four times in the Jordan Valley. 

During these journeys I was grieved to see the large amount of 
destruction that had been done in recent years and still continues. 
Architecture, tombs, and monuments — all are suffering irreparable 
injury at the hands of stone-quarriers on the one hand, and of 
treasure seekers on the other. It is easier to dig hewn stones from 
the ruins than to quarry them, and, as long as tourists will buy, 
dealers who encourage the robbery of ancient tombs will not be 
wanting. These dealers are natives and know more about the coun- 
try than Europeans, and the mischief being done at the present time 
is enormous. Rifling of tombs is now going on at Haifa (Rom. 
Sicaminum), Tyre, Shefa ‘Amr, at Beit Jibrin (Rom. Eleutheropolis), 
in the Hauran, and at fifty other points. Quarrying for stone has 
been for years a profitable industry for the Bosnian colony at Caesa- 
rea. At Beisan I myself saw the beautiful Khan el Ahmar, the best 
preserved Saracenic khan in the whole of Syria and Palestine, being 
pulled to pieces to supply stone for the roadbed of the proposed 
Haifa-Damascus railroad. At Jerash (Gerasa) and Amman (Rab- 
bath Ammon, Rom. Philadelphia), across the Jordan two Circassian 
Mohammedan colonies have well-nigh destroyed the whole of the 
latter ruin and are making rapid progress with the former. When it 
is understood that Jerash contains one of the most complete series 
of Roman ruins in the world, — two theatres almost perfect, several 
temples, a forum surrounded by columns and containing a bema, an 
aimost perfect street of columns, a practically perfect naumachia, 
baths, a triumphal arch, and many other ancient structures of more 
or less importance, — it will be seen how serious this matter is, and 
why the work of excavation not only needs to be done, but to be 
done quickly. 

During all my travels I had especially in mind possible excavations, 
and my conclusion was that, in spite of the fact that only two really 
important Hebrew inscriptions have thus far been discovered, the 
land is rich in promise to historians, archaeologists, and Biblical stu- 
dents. No other country of which I know can offer so long a series 
of radical historic changes. Arranged in periods they would be: 
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ist, Hittite, Amorite, and Egyptian, and possibly early Babylonian 
traces; 2d, Phoenician; 3d, Jewish; 4th, Persian; 5th, Greek; 
6th, Roman (abundant) ; 7th, Byzantine (abundant) ; 8th, Kufic; 
gth, Crusader; t1oth, Saracenic; and, east of the Jordan, may be 
added to all these Moabite, Ammonite, and Nabatzan. 

Perhaps I ought also to mention the prehistoric period of rude 
stone monuments. Of these I had the good fortune to find two of 
which I have seen no mention, and possibly a third of considerable 
interest. One was on Jebel Osha’, on the road leading from Salt to 
Nablous, a fine stone circle ; another is on the road between Ras el 
Abyad and Tyre, a dolmen whose table stone lies beside it; anda 
third may prove to be the veritable circle used by the priests of Baal 
at the Mahraka on Mount Carmel. 

Of the various periods I have mentioned, architectural monuments, 
tombs, rock-cuttings, roads, and coins are to be found in various 
parts of the country on the surface, and most of these have been 
.described by travellers and by the surveyors employed by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund of England, as well as by French and American 
expeditions. If what they state is accepted as true, what may we 
not expect to find in the future, when almost the whole work of 
excavation remains to be done? The country east and west of the 
Jordan contains literally hundreds of #/s and promising ruins, of 
which only four or five have thus far been, in any way, examined. 
Follow any of the great plains or valleys, and you will be confronted 
by a continuous series of ¢ed/s, or great artificial mounds. Follow any 
of the rocky ridges, and you will not fail to encounter ruins in equal 
abundance. Among all these are the sites of cities of the highest 
importance to science — the cities of the Philistine plain, Samaria, 
Beth Shan, Jericho, Heshbon, and many others of nearly equal 
celebrity. I know of no part of the Trans-Jordan country (whose 
surface has been so admirably described in East of the Jordan, by 
our own Selah Merrill) that has been excavated, and yet here was 
found the Mesha Stone! It is thrilling to examine such sites as 
Heshbon, Elealeh, and Medeba, and to realize that underneath the 
present Roman and Byzantine ruins must lie countless objects of 
antiquarian value, and, in all probability, many inscriptions which 
would shed a flood of light on many vexed questions of history and 
of the Bible. 

The evidence already in hand, the Mesha Stone, the Siloam in- 
scription, and the large number of jar handles with inscriptions 
recently found by Bliss certainly point in the direction of greater 
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treasures beneath the surface, while the Tell el Amarna tablets and 
the one tablet found at Lachish, together with the evidences from 
the Euphrates and the Nile, justify us in expecting to find many 
evidences of a higher pre-Abrahamic civilization than has, until 
recently, been suspected in this part of the ancient world. The 
well-intentioned but unfortunate opinion of some supporters of 
archaeological research that the results would not justify the ex- 
penditure is, in my opinion, due mainly to the fact that in Palestine 
very little thorough work has as yet been done. I frankly think those 
who hold this opinion mistaken ; and I am reminded by them of the 
judgment of the great explorer Layard who, after what in these days 
would be called some superficial excavation at Nippur, in the early 
fifties, without finding anything but a few late terra-cotta coffins 
(Sassanian), concludes:' “On the whole I am much inclined to 
question whether extensive excavations carried on at Niffer would 
produce any very important or interesting results.” Thus England 
lost not only the credit of the discoveries at Nippur but also the 
tablets that have since been found there. 

When you add to the reasons already given for excavations in 
Palestine on an adequate scale the fact that this is the land of the 
Bible, in which not only scientists and antiquarians are interested, 
but in which all bodies of Christians and Jews have a still greater 
interest, the ‘inducement to do something worthy of the object 
becomes very strong; and the chief source of wonder is that, while 
so many are more than pleased to help on the splendid achievements 
in Babylonia and Egypt, so few should be willing to contribute, in an 
adequate manner, to what, it will be admitted, is a work of at least 
equal importance. 

It is my opinion that the excavation of Palestine remains to be 
accomplished by Americans, and I live in hope that the money 
which, in our progressive country, always lies ready to promote any 
cause that is shown to be worthy will be supplied in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet this great and pressing need. 

With a self-sacrifice which few of us realize the gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis last year 
have devoted themselves to the establishment of a school for Oriental 
study and research in Jerusalem, the first school of the kind estab- 
lished by any country in the East ; but, after great efforts, their work 
has as yet been crowned only with partial success. 


1 Babylon and Nineveh, 1853, p. 477- 
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Such a school, above all things, must carry on excavations, and 
these cannot be carried on without money. We cannot here, as was 
the case with Germany and France in the excavations at Olympia 
and Delphi, expect government aid. We must rely entirely on the 
liberality of private contributors, and, for the raising of an endowment 
of about $200,000, it will be seen how great that liberality must 
necessarily be. Such a sum, if given, would soon yield results which 
would astonish those who, with but little knowledge of the facts, 
imagine that nothing remains for the explorer in Palestine. 

But even in surface exploration all has not yet been done; there 
is much which has been overlooked. New inscriptions are being 
constantly found, one quite recently at so well known a place as the 
Haram Ramet el Khalil, near Hebron. In Sidon I found that the 
American missionaries, in digging for foundations for their new In- 
dustrial School, had excavated, in addition to vases, glass, and some 
marbles of the Greek and Roman periods, four curious “ bulls,” whose 
workmanship and type prove them to be Persian, and exactly similar 
to the bull-capitals surmounting the sixty pillars of the throne room 
or hypostyle hall ofthe palace of Artaxerxes, at Susa, of which one 
may be seen at the Louvre. Dr. Murray, of the British Museum, 
also pointed out to me a Greek modification of the bull-type capital 
from Cyprus. In these capitals the bulls crouch in pairs and back 
to back. 

The importance of this discovery, and such it is considered by 
both Clermont Ganneau and Sir Charles Wilson, lies in the fact that 
the American Industrial School is built on the site of what was, in all 
probability, the Persian satrap’s palace during the time of the Persian 
domination in Western Asia. It indicates the point from which 
Syria and Palestine were governed during that period, and thus sheds 
important light on the relations of the returned Israelites to their 
Persian masters. 

In my trip beyond Jordan I took the road over the mountain 
leading from Pella to Ajlun, after having ascended the Yarmuk 
(Rom. Hieromax) to Umm Keis (Gadara), then along the east side 
of the Jordan Valley to Pella, from which place we proceeded over 
the mountains to Ajlun. On this road I found six uninscribed 
Roman milestones, which Dr. Merrill told me he had not seen, 
though he had found other proofs of the Roman road from Pella to 
Jerash mentioned by Josephus. Thus Dr. Merrill is shown to be 
correct in spite of the doubts of Le Strange and others. A little side 
trip on the road from Salt to Amman brought me to a place called 
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Yajuz. Here, on the road to Amman, lie four inscribed fragments 
of Roman milestones which I do not think have been described. I 
found time to obtain a good copy of only one of them, but I called 
the attention of Pére Lagrange, head of the Dominicans at Jerusalem, 
to the existence of the stones, and he will no doubt look after them. 

At Kal‘at er Rubud, near Ajlun, I found a pointed arch which, I 
think, proves the building to be, at least in part, Crusader. At one 
end is a fighting-cock, and at the other are two such birds in active 
operation, both carved in relief. Perhaps some one can tell me 
whether such designs occur on Saracenic architecture. I noted also 
here and at Koxeb el Howa, on the west side of the Jordan, that the 
remarkable rock-cut fosse is weather-worn and much older than the 
stones of the castles. The sides look as if the rock had been cut 
thousands of years ago. 

There is no more interesting object to the Oriental traveller than 
the ruin called Mashita, lying on the edge of the desert southeast 
of Amm4n, and discovered by Tristram in 1871. It has been pro- 
nounced Persian by Fergusson, and with him the Germans and many 
other archaeologists, who declare the building Sassanian, appear to 
agree. The chief difficulty with this view is that a sufficient motive 
for the erection of such a building in such a place by the Persians 
cannot be found. Thus the mystery attaching to this superb piece 
of architecture is far from being cleared up. During my recent 
visit I discovered what may possibly prove an additional clue to 
its identity. Something like a half-mile to the northwest of the 
ruins there is a low hill which rises a little above the long line of 
plateau running north and south which here ends. On this hill there 
are numerous signs of former occupation and in its interior are many 
caverns of considerable size. I found also a long and deep cistern. 
When standing on this hill overlooking the desert, I pointed in the 
direction of the ruins which were in full view, and said to the Beni 
Sahr sheikh who accompanied me, “Over there is Mashita.” He 
at once answered: “No! This on which we stand is Mashita ; that 
is the khan.” When it is remembered that the Damascus Hajj road 
passes close by both the hill and the ruins, that Mashita means 
“shelter” or “ winter quarter,” and that the Amawee and Abbasside 
khaleefehs did many things to alleviate the hardships of the Mecca 
pilgrims, and that not only the influence of Greek, but of Persian 
artists also, determined the early Arab architecture, it will be seen 
that the splendid ruin may be an unfinished attempt at an elaborate 
building to accommodate the Mecca pilgrims. 
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This, then, is the field, together with a few of my hasty observa- 
tions. Now, what may be expected from further excavations? In 
other words, will it pay to expend further energy and money on this 
land? Does the work need to be done? 

Leaving aside entirely the benefits which will accrue to students at 
the new Oriental School from practical work and knowledge of mod- 
ern methods of excavation, I think it may be answered: “Yes; 
excavations will pay, and pay well, in results added to the sum of 
knowledge.” There is no other country which has had so interesting 
a series of occupations. As the highway of Oriental nations, it has 
peculiar interest for the historian, who, in the buried cities of the 
Maritime Plain, may look for materials to furnish the missing links 
that will connect the eastern and the western worlds ; while, in places 
like Beisan and the tells of the Jordan Valley, he may expect a flood 
of light on that pre-Abrahamic civilization of which we have hints in 
Sacred Writ. Excavation will repay the philologist, who may expect 
’ to find inscriptions which will considerably‘augment palaeography, 
and will supply some links that are wanting in our knowledge of the 
Phoenician language. It will repay the topographer by settling dis- 
puted and unknown sites. It will repay biblical students by throwing 
a new light on the meaning of many statements of Scripture. And, 


lastly, it will repay Christian and Jewish believers by placing on a 
scientific basis a large number of the statements contained in the 
books which furnish the historic basis of their faith. 
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Baldensperger’s Theory of the Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


HILE the work in which Baldensperger promulgates his 

theory is entitled Zhe Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, it 
contains a discussion of the historical situation supposed to be re- 
vealed by the whole Gospel. Baldensperger begins by declaring 
that thus far criticism has penetrated but little beneath the surface 
of the prologue. Exegetes have too often read their own thoughts 
into the text under the pretence that the ideal content in this Gospel 
is the chief thing. ‘The Fourth Gospel is neither a dogmatic treatise 
nor a history, but is a polemic-apologetic work. 

Taking the prologue as a whole, it presents a double difficulty ; 
namely, that of discovering, first, the exact original significance of 
the affirmations relative to the Logos and his activities, and, second, 
the purpose of the interwoven passages concerning John the Baptizer, 
and their relation to the entire context. With reference to the first 
difficulty, Baldensperger holds that down to v."* the prologue relates 
alone to the Logos asarkos ; with reference to the second, that the 
John passages are at once a polemic against a party which, by 
setting John the Baptizer up as a rival of Jesus for Messianic rever- 
ence, was interfering with the congregation of which the author of 
the Fourth Gospel was the head, and a defence of the superior Mes- 
sianic claims of Jesus. He attempts to displace the formal parallel- 
ism of the prologue and to establish a material one which consists in 
a minute contrast between Jesus and the Baptizer, the result of which 
is to exhibit Jesus as preéxistent, and hence prior to John, and as 
in every way John’s superior, both previous and subsequent to the 


1 Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums; sein polemisch-apologetischer Zweck, 
Von W. Baldensperger, Professor an der Universitat Giessen. Freiburg i. B, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. 
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incarnation. John himself is drawn upon as a chief witness to these 
things. 

Passing to the body of the Gospel, Baldensperger affirms that its 
chief purpose is the same as that of the prologue; namely, to exalt 
Jesus, and to remand John to his true place of inferiority. Even 
Jolin’s work of baptizing is but incidentally mentioned ; the chief 
thing is his relation of witness to Jesus. The very piling up of the 
expressions in v.” cannot be explained except on the theory that 
there were those who asserted what the Baptizer is here made to 
deny. Again, the evangelist is not content with the Synoptic contrast 
between Spirit and water baptism, but brings forward the significance 
of the blood of Jesus. The narrative concerning the turning of the 
water into wine is significant also, since wine is only another name 
for blood, as is seen in the Lord’s Supper. The shedding of the 
blood of Jesus puts an end to all the washings and baptisms of the 
sect of John the Baptizer. The evangelist even goes so far as to 
minify the significance of water baptism for the origin of Christianity. 
The manner in which the baptism of Jesus is described in the Fourth 
Gospel is significant also — the Baptizer did not even know what he 
was doing, or rather whom he was baptizing, when he baptized Jesus. 
Then the evangelist makes the Spirit to abide upon Jesus and to be a 
mark of distinction among Christians as compared with others; e.g. 
John 3°, “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The words (3”), “ No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of Man,” have reference to such as believe that some other 
than Jesus ascended into heaven, and this other was the Baptizer, 
since he was taken for Elijah. The evangelist does not mention the 
embassy from the Baptizer to Jesus, since the chief witness for Jesus 
must not be allowed to doubt his Messiahship. The evangelist also 
(3) contrasts John, as of the earth earthy, with Jesus, who comes 
from heaven, and is therefore above all. Other evidences of this 
polemic-apologetic purpose in the body of the Gospel are found in 
sf tof, That other large portions of the Gospel, such as the 
miracles, the disputes with the Jews, the conversation with the Samar- 
itan woman, the farewell address, and the history of the passion, seem 
not directly to bear upon the chief purpose, is accounted for by the 
admission that there were other subordinate purposes in the mind of 
the evangelist. Besides, the followers of the Baptizer returned gradu- . 
ally to the Synagogue, and hence even the recognizable anti-Jewish 
tendency of the Gospel indicates a measure of opposition to the 
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Johannites. Finally, attention is called to the fact that even 207 
contains a hint (namely, the emphatic ore ‘Iyoods éoriv) that Jesus, 
and not some other, is the Christ. 

Proceeding with his argument, ikdianeegee finds unmistakable 
evidences of a party of John’s followers outside these limits of the 
Gospel itself. Among the most important is the passage, Acts 18%~ 


19’, which he thinks can be interpreted without the aid of the re- : 


dactor and the interpolator. The difficulty with 18%, that Apollos, 
who knew only the baptism of John, taught accurately (dxptBas) the 
things concerning Jesus, he obviates by the supposition that by this 
time the Christians employed 6 ‘Ingots and 6 Xpiords interchangeably 
for the Messiah; and that, consequently, ra zepi rod “Iycov does not 
here refer to Jesus as a personality, but as the Messiah. Balden- 
sperger supposes that Apollos, after receiving instruction from Pris- 
cilla and Aquila, preached no longer in Ephesus; but that his 
conversion was his motive for leaving his previous field of labor and 
going to Corinth. Paul was not unacquainted with the Johannites, 
as has been-supposed ; and being, like Apollos, a zealous Messianist, 
the converts of Apollos attended his ministry, and thus he did for 
them just what Priscilla and Aquila had done for Apollos. All this 
shows that the Messianism preached by the Baptizer had spread to 
Alexandria and Asia Minor, and perhaps to other populous commer- 
cial and. educational centres. 

This he supports by the claim that in the earlier years of the second 
half of the first century there was no great conflict of interests between 
the disciples of John and those of Jesus. All were alike recruited 
from those who were ardent Messianists. Both Paul and Apollos 
created sentiment in favor of the kingdom of God, the things of 
Jesus. As compared with other Jews they felt themselves brothers. 
The later bitterness of the Johannites toward the followers of Jesus 
arose from the fact that so many of the former joined the ranks of 
the latter. The patristic notices to the effect that the origin of the 
Fourth Gospel is due to the initiative, not alone of its author, but of 
others, are to be credited. This shows that they thought such a 
Gospel ought to be published ; and the ground for this is to be seen, 
not in any differences between the synoptists and the Fourth Gospel, 
but in the evident disturbances within the Church betrayed by the 
Johannine epistles. The Gospel itself bears witness to these same 
disturbances, since 21* does not lay the emphasis upon the authorship 
but upon the truthfulness of the contents of the Gospel. Besides, 
the evangelist emphasizes peace, love, and faithfulness in Christian 
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profession. Hence the author of the Gospel, needing the support 
of the name of John the Apostle, appealed to him for the correctness 
of his utterances. Besides these hints of a sect of John’s followers 
Baldensperger finds others in the post-apostolic literature, chiefly 


| Justin Martyr. So that he thinks that he has proved the demand for 
.| a Gospel whose purpose should be to conduct a polemic against the 
‘| Johannites and an apologetic in favor of Jesus. 


This is a very general, and in many respects inadequate, summary 
of an argument which is really ingenious and strong. In the attempt 
to estimate the validity of the conclusions reached the descent into 
particulars will be to some extent necessary. 

It must be said that Baldensperger is not altogether original in 
holding these views of the Fourth Gospel. Godet,’ in particular, 
brings out many of the same positions, though with much less fulness, 
and with far different implications from those of Baldensperger. For 
example, Baldensperger holds that John’s doctrine of the redeeming 
death of Christ is so much emphasized because the Jews, to whom 
by this time the Johannites had practically gone over, declared that 
the Christ should abide for ever. Hence it was necessary to repre- 
sent the death of Jesus as the greatest sign of God’s love, as the 
noblest fact of his earthly history, and as freely submitted to by our 
Lord. Again, he ¢aintains that the real ground for bringing forward 
the doctrine that Jesus was the eternal Logos, the only and true Son 
of God, was to meet the fact that the Synoptists’ doctrine of the 
supernatural conception no longer answered the purpose. So also 

the doctrine that, except one eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
Christ, he can have no life in him, was intended to oppose the 
ascetic tendency among the Johannites which made flesh so abhor- 
rent to them. 

Many of the peculiarities of the Gospel are introduced to oppose 
the Johannites ; ¢.g. the well of Jacob and the pools of Bethesda and 
Siloam are introduced because the disciples of John, with their water 
theology, prized certain springs and bodies of water to which they 
ascribed virtue. But Jesus was greater than all these natural waters. 
Also the use of the name Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is accounted for 
on the ground that the contest was really one between Jesus and 
John, each of whom was regarded as the Christ by his followers. 

It may not be justifiable to have regard to consequences when we 


2 Commentary on the Gospel of John, translated from the third French edition 
by Timothy Dwight. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1886, vol. I. p. 214 and p. 256, 
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are estimating a question of fact; and yet, when the implications of 
an argument cannot be brought into harmony with other well-knowa 
facts, it is certainly proper to question the argument from which 
these implications arise. Such is the case here. Paul had essentially 
the same conceptions of the person of Christ which the Fourth 
Gospel gives us, as also of the place of the blood of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit in theology, yet even Baldensperger does not claim that 
Paul put his theology as he did in order to combat the sect of the 
Johannites. : 

In his Vorwort Baldensperger says that any one who will really 
shake the results reached in his book must exterminate the very 
roots of his investigation which reach back into the prologue, and 
- propound a better interpretation of its entire eighteen verses. But 
to shake his results it is not necessary to give a better interpretation, 
but only to exterminate his roots. 

Baldensperger’s contention that the first thirteen verses refer to 
the Zogos asarkos need not be considered. Attention need be called 
only to the main thesis of his work ; namely, that the Fourth Gospel ig 
a polemic-apologetic composed because the followers of John the Bap- 
tizer were making inroads vee the author’s Christian congregation. 

Baldensperger says that v.’ and v.° of the prologue furnish thre 
contrasts between the Logos and John. 

1. The jy of v.’ is in contrast with the éyévéro of v., the former 
suited to the Logos who was in the beginning, the latter to John who 
appeared in time. Accordingly, the Logos is called 6eds, while John 
is called avOpwros. : 
_ The most that can be admitted with reference to this first contras 
is that it is not an impossible construction of the words. The signi 
cance of the verbs in these verses, especially in v.°, is not absolutely 
determinable, and éyévero may be taken as meaning essentially th 
same as jv. Probably dvOpwmos lends itself more easily to Balden 
sperger’s interpretation than dyyp, but in 3' we have jv 8 dvOpwma 
spoken of Nicodemus, which could not have been, if the Fou 
Gospel uses #v to signify the eternal existence, and dvOpwros and 
éyévero to mark the creature as distinguished from the Creator. 

2. John was wapa Oeov, while the Logos was zpos tov Oedv. Frot 
this he concludes that, contrary to all other instances, John’s being 
sent from God is not designed to mark a high distinction. Heé 
anticipates the objection that Christ is often said in the Fourt 
Gospel to be sent by God, and says that this language was employed 
concerning Christ as an argument against the Jews, but that whe 
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compared with wpds rov Gedy it indicates an inferiority. But if the 
polemic against the disciples is so decisive of the form and contents 
of the Gospel, and if wapa and zpos are purposefully contrasted, it is 
improbable that as acute a debater as Baldensperger thinks the author 
of the Fourth Gospel to be would have so far forgotten himself as to 
speak of Christ even once, much less with frequency, in the same 
terms he had used of John; especially since, if the language noted a 
superiority of Jesus to John, it, or some modification of it, could 
surely have been employed to indicate to an ordinary Jew the lofty 
nature of Jesus. 

3.° The Logos is called God, while this dy@pwaes is called John ; 
that is, one to whom or in whom God shows his grace and kindness. 
Baldensperger thinks the formula Gvova air@ shows that the name 
John had a profound significance for the evangelist. But if this 
reasoning be correct, then the evangelist must have had in mind the 
hidden significance of the name Nicodemus, for he uses the same 
formula in connection with that worthy. In fact, it is difficult to 
think of the evangelist as playing thus upon words. The name of 
the ‘Logos is not eds, but the Logos zs Oeés. Had the evangelist 
wished to contrast "Iwdvys and Oeds, he would have omitted the for- 
mula dvopa aire before ‘Iwdvys, and he would have said the Adyos is 
God, and the dv@pwzros is John. 

In general, it may be said of all these alleged contrasts that, if they 
had been intended as such for argument’s sake, they would have 
been made much more evident than they can be made even by the 
skill of a Baldensperger. On the other hand, if we omit the specific 
contrasts, forsake the idea of a polemic-apologetic, and think of the 
evangelist as simply portraying what he believed to be facts as a means 
. of getting started in his history, we can readily understand that there 
was in his mind the antithesis between the Adyos and every dvO@pwros. 

It is time to pass on to v.’, which Baldensperger thinks must banish 
every doubt of the evangelist’s purpose to contrast the Baptizer with 
the Logos. He says the evangelist could not have written ov« jv 
éxcivos To as, dAX’ iva paptupyoy wept Tov pwrds, except to contest a 
contrary assertion. 

One might acknowledge the truth of this opinion without admitting 
the thesis that the chief end of the prologue and Gospel is to combat 
the disciples of John. In a time like that in which the Fourth Gospel 
must have arisen it might have been highly desirable as a mere matter 
of correct information to note that John was not himseif-the Light, 
but that his function was to bear witness to the Light. 
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The most serious objection to “4s understanding of the verse is 


that the words iva paprupyoy epi rod pwrds ate an exact repetition — # 


of a part of v.’.. That they should be repeated may be indicative of 
an intention to emphasize them. It is possible that the presence of 
these words in the two consecutive verses is due to a mistake of a 
copyist. If this suggestion has any value, it robs Baldensperger’s 
construction of the verse of its chief significance. 

Another thought may or may not have value in this. connection. 
It is that v.° is not to be taken as the utterance of the evangelist but 
as an indirect quotation from the Baptizer giving the substance of his 
own conception of himself and of his mission. To this there appear 
to be no insuperable objections, and v.® might be included under the 
same view. If this is allowable, Baldensperger’s inference would be 
weakened, if not rendered impossible. 

But, entirely apart from these suggestions, the verse does not have 
the polemic character Baldensperger attaches to it. In any event 
the verse brings out only a little more forcibly than v.’ the fact of 
John’s function of witnessing’ to Christ. And it is a mistake in 
Baldensperger to see in this function a belittlement of the Baptizer, 
for the Fourth Gospel, which is so full of the idea of witnessing, 
makes Jesus declare that both his works and the Father bear witness 
concerning him. These are not belittled thereby, even in comparison 
_ with Christ himself. 

It is not necessary to hold that this verse is a sort of echo of 
Luke 3”; but it seems evident that the evangelist is here trying in 
his way to say what the Synoptists say in their way, when they make 
John the preparer of the way of the Lord. When the Fourth Gospel 
makes John the witnesser to Jesus, the emphasis is not on that fact 
but on the purpose of his testimony, namely, that all might believe 
through him. 

Nor is there anything in the language employed to indicate that in 
vv.” * the testimony was to result in making men believers specifically 
in Jesus as the eternal Word. This may have been included in the 
evangelist’s thought ; but the great point was that through John’s 
testimony men were to be led to believe. The verb is without any 
object or dependent clause, as so often in Acts, and in the epistles of 
Paul. It is used in the same way in at least two other places in this 
Gospel (6*"*el and 11”). Indeed, the Fourth Gospel brings out 
much more clearly than the Synoptists this preparatory work of John, 
furnishing the only instances of disciples of John who became disci- 
ples of Jesus, while in the Synoptists it seems almost as though the 
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work of Jesus were actually in no wise influenced by the work of 
John. The witnessing of John is not introduced in order to bring 
out the contrast between the witnesser and the one to whom he 
witnesses, nor to prove that the Logos was @eds, but to connect the 
work of John with the work of Jesus—to state what the writer 
understood to be the facts. 

Baldensperger claims that the negatives of the prologue cannot be 
understood except as polemics against a position which it opposes, 
and that the negative in v.® is one of the most decisive evidences for 
his contention. But if it be construed as an indirect quotation from 
John, it has none of the force which Baldensperger gives it. However, 
even if the words be taken as those of the evangelist, they need not 
bear a strongly polemic significance ; for negatives are employed for 
purposes of exact definition and limitation as well as to note antag- 
onisms. And so they are employed in the Fourth Gospel, the 
peculiarity of which, in comparison with the Synoptists, is, not so 
much a different content as a stronger emphasis on certain contents 
common to it and them. This is to be accounted for, not on the 
ground of any immediate controversy, but by the fact that time had 
developed many controversies and misunderstandings which made 
sharper definition and discrimination necessary. Hence, if the 
words, “ He was not the Light,” are the words of the evangelist, 
they are designed to define more exactly the person who was the 
Light by declaring that John was not the Light. This presup- 
poses that some had thought John was the Light, but not neces- 
sarily that the evangelist was conducting a lengthy polemic against 
them. 

Turning to the body of the Gospel, it becomes constantly more 
evident that Baldensperger’s thesis is untrue, namely, that “the 
Fourth Gospel is, from beginning to end, a well-considered system 
for the glorification of Christ, in which the Baptizer is belittled.” 
The antithesis between Jesus and John is, according to Balden- 
sperger’s own admission, less marked in the body of the Gospel 
than in the prologue and the early chapters. Baldensperger. is 
obliged to resort to more far-fetched exegesis in the body of the 
Gospel than in the prologue to make out his case. When a contro- 
versy has reached the acute stage which the theory in question sup- 
poses, the antagonists do not employ arguments which are so obscure 
that they require the aid of Baldensperger’s powerful microscope to 
discover some faint sign of their presence. Under such circum- 
stances men do not veil their meaning. But in the Fourth Gospel, 
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especially the larger part of it, a labored exegesis is demanded in 
order to elicit any evidence for the alleged controversy. 

Besides, Baldensperger is obliged, in order to make out his case, 
to represent the author of the Fourth Gospel as.a shrewd and not 
altogether conscientious partisan of Jesus. Because the general pub- 
lic attributed Messiahship to him who baptized, the evangelist was 
obliged to help himself out of the difficulty that John did realiy 
baptize by a systematic “ depotenzirung” of the baptism of John. 
This is but one of several instances in which the evangelist is repre- 
sented as perverting the facts to suit his supposed purposes. In fact, 
the systematic twisting and squirming attributed to the evangelist is 
visible only on Baldensperger’s interpretation, which the exigencies 
of his thesis demand. .g. there is no evidence that the work of 
baptizing was regarded as Messianic by the public except in such 
a passage as John 1%. But this indicates that they not only expected 
the Messiah to baptize when he should appear, but also Elijah and 
“that prophet.” So that both in v.” and in v.” John is placed in 
contrast with the expected Messiah, and Elijah, and the prophet. 
He denies, not alone that he is the Messiah, but also that he is either 
one of the others. 

Another instance of false construction is found in his interpretation 
of 13'". - This he makes to mean that the followers of Christ were 
washed by the blood of his cross, and therefore did not need the . 
washing of water. The evangelist gives an altogether different signifi- 
cance to the scene. There is no evidence that when Jesus said 
“Ye are clean” he referred to the cleansing through his blood. On 
the other hand the natural explanation would be offered by 15°, “Ye 
are clean through the word that I have spoken unto you,” not through 
the blood that I shall shed. 

In general, Baldensperger’s interpretations of passages which he 
thinks significant for his purpose are exceedingly fanciful. He thinks 
the whole of ch. 2 falls under the view-point of cleansing, and thus 
explains why Jesus is represented as cleansing the temple at the 
beginning rather than at the close of his ministry. He says it is not 
impossible that when Jesus said to Peter, 6 vids “Iwva, it was an 
allusion to Peter’s former relations with John. Again, in order to 
correct the impression given by the Synoptists that John preceded 
Jesus in baptizing, the author represents them as at work at the same 
time (37%). Baldensperger does not seem to see the force of the 
fact that ch. 1 presupposes John’s earlier work in this direction, that 
even 3” implies the same thing, and that in 4) we are informed that 
Jesus did not baptize at all. 
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In fact, Baldensperger fits the evangelist out with an astounding 
knowledge of language and skill in its use ; a remarkably clear appre- 
hension of what he wishes to accomplish and of the dangers of the 
narrow channel through which he must pass to his desired haven; - 
and a dexterity in dialectics, polemics, and apologetic incompatible 
alike with the ability and the honesty of any known personality of 
the early Church who might have written the Fourth Gospel. 

Baldensperger’s interpretation makes the evangelist use as chief 
arguments against the disciples of John a number of allegations which 
have no visible support except in the word of the evangelist himself ; 
¢.g. that John the Baptizer bore witness to the eternal existence and 
creative activity of the unincarnate Word ; and that Law and Gospel 
came alike from the pleroma, or the Logos. This makes the evan- 
gelist’s position extremely weak ; for while his opponents would pre- 
sumably have accepted the testimony of the Baptizer, they would 
be certain to question whether he had ever given such testimony. 
And, as Baldensperger supposes these Johannites to have been welt 
acquainted with the Synoptists’ references to their master, it is plain 
that not finding there the testimony alleged to have been given, they 
could with good reason ask why they had never heard of this before. 
If the evangelist was as shrewd as Baldensperger takes him to. be, he 
would not have allowed his own assertions with reference to John’s 
testimony to stand unsupported. On the other hand, if we suppose 
no immediate or sharp controversy, the evangelist could rightly expect 
his assertions to be received as true, particularly if they are inter- 
preted as mainly in accordance with the Synoptists. 

It is not necessary to take up at length the evidence Baldensperger 
gives us from beyond the Gospel of the existence of an aggressive 
Johannite party in the time of the writing of the Fourth Gospel. He 
makes much of Acts 18%-19’. But even if we were to allow that he 
has obviated the difficulties in the text, still the events there narrated 
are so much earlier than the presumed date of the Fourth Gospel as 
to shed no light on the existence of a later party of John’s followers. 
Besides, even if they existed in considerable numbers in the first 
century but were all as easily converted as the story in Acts leads us 
to believe, they would not make trouble enough to warrant the writ- 
ing of the Fourth Gospel. Baldensperger relies much on the evidence 
the Johannine epistles afford us of the aggressions of such a party, 
but he gives us no proofs that the opponents of the author of the 
Johannine literature were Johannites. Thiis is merely assumed. In 
fact, Baldensperger admits that the references are vague outside of 
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the Fourth Gospel, and that he is obliged to divine the significance 
of certain hints given in patristic and other extra-Gospel literature. 
One more remark on this point: if the Gospel and epistles are all 
monuments of this controversy, it is strange that no mention is made 
of John the Baptizer in the epistles. On the supposition that the 
Fourth Gospel is what Baldensperger thinks, we cannot find the 
traces of the enemy that we should naturally expect. A party of 
John’s followers, strong enough and sufficiently aggressive and widely 
diffused, to demand the writing of the Fourth Gospel and the three 
Johannine epistles, would have been remembered by later writers 
with such horror as to have received some clear mention in the 
literature they have left us, particularly as some of them lived so 
near the time when the Johannites are supposed to have been so 
troublesome. It is incredible that those writers in giving us the 
alleged motives which prompted the writing of the Fourth Gospel 
should not have preserved some clear reminiscence of such a party 
of Johannites as Baldensperger supposes. 

But Baldensperger’s theory proves too much. He claims that, 
with but insignificant exceptions, the Johannites codperated with the 
Christians during the earlier period. But, as a matter of fact, were 
we to employ Baldensperger’s methods, we could make the Synoptists 
as truly a polemic against the Johannites as the Fourth Gospel. 
£E.g. Matt. 3", with its parallels, is a clear attempt to exalt John the 
Baptizer for the purpose of making more valuable his testimony to 
the still greater exaltation of Jesus and of placing Jesus in every way 
above John, and especially of preventing the conclusion that because - 
Jesus was baptized by John, John was in any way the superior of Jesus. 

Again, Matt. 11" (Luke 7%) makes Jesus at once magnify John in 
comparison with other prophets, and belittle him in comparison with 
the Christians. 

Matthew 14” takes pains to say that the disciples of John reperted 
the death of their master to Jesus, thereby recognizing that they were 
dependent upon him. 

Mark 6" is designed to show that all the wonderful works done 
by a celebrated prophet, whose identity was unknown to some, were 
not performed by any supposed resurrected John, but by Jesus. 

We find further that the Synoptists in common with our evangelist 
report no miracles of John, and that they unite with the Fourth 
Gospel in speaking of John as a voice. 

Were this <!ew followed out with the use of Baldensperger’s critical 
apparatus, we could prove that the Synoptists as well as the Fourth 
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Gospel were written to combat the party of John the Baptizer. The 
same could be done with Paul’s letter to the Romans, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and perhaps with other New Testament literature. 

In conclusion, it is admitted that there was, during the first century, 
a party of Johannites, of whom, however, we know but little ; and it 
is possible that the writer of the Johannine literature may have had 
them in mind to some extent as he wrote; but it seems clear that 
our evangelist, like the other writers of the New Testament, had 
before him, as he wrote, some other main purpose than merely to 
_ Carry on a polemic against the followers of John and a defence of the 
claims of Jesus rather than John to the dignity of the Messiahship. 
The evangelist wrote, not chiefly to prove that Jesus was the Christ, 
the Son of God, but that believing, his readers might have life through 
his name. 
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T is well known that two very divergent views are held in regard to 
the date of origin and the historical value of Gen. 14. Noldeke? 
submitted it to the most scrutinizing criticism in 1869, and since that 
day most literary critics have followed in his footsteps. According 
to him it was written with a “endency to glorify Abraham and to 
surround him with a halo of military renown ; it gives the impression 
of being exact history, because it deals with the names of kings, 
localities, and historical events, while in reality these names are 
inventions and forgeries. 

Cornill? takes the same view, and sums up his estimate by saying : 
“We have in Gen. 14 a late supplement to an already completed 
Pentateuch after the manner of the Midrash and Chronicles. Its 
tendency comes to light clearly in the Melchizedek episode.” 

On the other hand, the historian Ewald® considered it a fragment 
of some very ancient historical work; and Kittel* agrees with him, 
regarding it as an ancient Canaanitish document which had its origin 
in priestly circles of pre-Israelitish days. The Assyriologists,> almost 
without exception, put a high estimate on the historical value of the 
chapter ; and many of them go so far as to identify the names of the 
kings of v.’ with some that have been found on the monuments. 

It is not the design of this paper to discuss all the fros and cons 
which have been advanced by the protagonists of these views. Apart 
from purely subjective considerations, the criteria for relegating the 
chapter to the exile are not many. One that has been put forward 


1 Néldeke, Untersuchungen 2. Kritik d, Alten Testaments, p. 156 ff. 

2 Cornill, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 65. 

8 Ewald, History of Israel, vol. i. p. 321 (Eng. trans.). 

* Kittel, Geschichte der Hebréer, p. 158 fi. 

5 Schrader, SBAW. 1887, p. 600ff.; Lyon, Bid. World, vol. vii. pp. 425-4373 
Jastrow, /QR., Oct. 1900, p. 42. 
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with a considerable degree of plausibility is the use of the divine title 
roy bye by the heathen king of Jerusalem. It has been maintained 
that it is at least an anachronism in his mouth, that the pious Jew of 
the exile did not care to put the divine name Yahweh into a formula 
uttered by. a gentile, and consequently used a circumlocution. Hol- 
zinger,® in his Commentary on Genesis, which is the latest that has 
appeared on this book, emphasizes the significance of this divine title 
as a criterion of the post-exilic origin of the chapter. The chief prop 
for his theory is the fact that the Maccabees bore the title dpycepeis 
Geod iyiorov, and the two proof texts cited are: Josephus, Ant. XV. 
chap. 6, § 2 (the book should be XVI.), and the Assumption of 
Moses 6'. A careful examination shows that these passages lend a 
very frail support to Holzinger’s theory. The reading of the second 
passage is extremely doubtful. Fritzsche’s? text runs, “ e¢ gué sacerdo- 
tes summi dei vocabuntur;” and if this text be accepted, the adjec- 
tive may be regarded as agreeing with sacerdotes, and consequently 
the translation would be, “ who will name themselves high priests of 
God.” Clemen® reads summos instead of summi, and renders, “und 
werden 2u Hohenpriestern Gottes berufen werden.” The citation 
from Josephus runs ézi ‘Ypxavod dpxtepéws Oeod iiorov; and is found 
in an imperial Roman letter, which is scarcely the place to go for 
distinctly Jewish ideas. A verse which at best is ambiguous and the 
letter of a Roman emperor furnish rather doubtful evidence for the 
late origin of El Elyon. 

The least satisfactory attempt to prove the antiquity of this divine 
title is the one made by Sayce® and Hommel” to connect it with 
sarru dannu. In the Tell-el-Amarna letters (Berlin, Nos. 102 and 
103) Ebed-Tob (Sayce), or Abd-khiba (Hommel), the Prefect of 
Jerusalem, makes the statement that he had not inherited his kingly 
throne, but that the arm of the “ mighty king” gave it to him. The 
same phrase occurs in another letter, where it is used by the same 
personage. Sayce regards sarru dannu as the name of a deity, and 


6 Holzinger, Genesis (Kurzer Hand-Commentar sum Alten Testament), p. 145. 

After this paper was prepared Gunkel’s Commentar appeared (Hand-Com- 
mentar sum Alten Testament). Gunkel thinks that El Elyon is a very ancient 
appellative, cf. p. 260. 

7 Fritzsche, Libri Apocryphi Veteris Testamenti Graece, p. 711. The MS. reads 
in for gui. 

®Clemen, Himmelfahrt Moses, in Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepi- 
graphen des Alten Testaments, vol. ii. p. 324. 
® Sayce, Expository Times, vol. vii. p. 478. 
10 Hommel, Zhe Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 156. 
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remarks, “ Ebed-Tob is careful to distinguish between the King of 
Egypt and the Mighty King.” This is not conclusive, for even a 
cursory examination of the Tell-el-Amarna letters reveals that the 
titles of the Egyptian kings are many. Hommel is more judicious 
in his view; he considers sarru dannu the title of an earthly poten- 
tate, preferably the great king of the Khati; but he goes further, 
adding that it “sounds for all the world like the echo of some 
ancient sacred formula, or of a phrase that originally possessed a 
religious significance.” To the Egyptian king the phrase “the arm 
of the mighty king” signified the power of his rival, the Khati 
monarch, but in Jerusalem every one would regard it as equivalent 
to ror bx. This reasoning is not very cogent, as the context of 
the Tell-el-Amarna letters most certainly points to an earthly mon- 
arch. In view of this visionary character of the views of Sayce and 
Hommel it seems strange that the article on “ El Elyon” in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary" should contain little else than a presentation of the 
problematical ideas of these two scholars on this title of deity. 

So far the heart of the question has not been reached. Since the 
day that NdGldeke asserted that El Elyon was synonymous with Yah- 
weh, literary critics seem to have followed him without any thorough- 
going investigation. At any rate this position puts the question very 
clearly before us. This divine title is either a circumlocution for 
Yahweh and is specifically Israelitish in its origin, and hence, if not 
an anachronism, is yet historically impossible in the mouth of Mel- 
chizedek ; or, on the other hand, the idea of El Elyon, if not the 
name itself, was common to many Semitic peoples, and consequently 
its use in the passage under consideration does no violence to histori- 
cal perspective. 

If the facts are passed in review, it will be quite evident that the 
latter view is more probable, and that it answers all the requirements 
of the historical situation. The word %& by itself would cause no 
trouble, for, although it is an etymological martyr, yet it is universally 
recognized as the appellative which was used by the Semites long 
before they split up into Arabs, Hebrews, Aramzans, and Assyrians. 
Consequently, the battle rages about the word roo and the idea of 
a “ Most High God” which the expression as a whole conveys. 

If this were the only passage of the Old Testament in which the 
word Elyon occurred, there would be reasonable grounds for sus- 
pecting it to be a circumlocution for Yahweh which is credited to 


11 Hastings, 4 Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 682. 
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Melchizedek for obvious reasons. In many passages it is certainly 
synonymous with the name peculiar to Israel’s God, e.g. Ps. 7 47° 
83" 91° 927 97°. This, however, does not exhaust its uses, as it is 
found in one of the members of a synonymous parallelism equivalent 
to designations of deity which are generally conceded to be very 
ancient and not specifically Israelitish. In Num. 24” it is parallel 
to 5X, and hence equivalent to the most ancient and general term for 
god found in the Semitic languages. The full force of this is felt only 
when it is remembered that Num. 24" is considered a part of J 
(Kuen. 24" E), cf. Ps. 107"; and it occurs once, Ps. g1', as a syno- 
nym of ""W, another ancient appellation of deity. From this it is 
apparent that the Old Testament usage of the word Elyon does not 
limit its meaning to a circumlocution for Yahweh. Considerable light 
is thrown upon the signification and use of this word in Ps. 83, where 
the Psalmist prays that the nations surrounding Israel may be van- 
quished and punished. The purpose of this overthrow and subjuga- 
tion of Israel’s neighbors is that they may learn the position of 
Yahweh as mop 12 over the whole earth. It would be impossible for 
the tribes mentioned in Ps. 83°° to appreciate .such a sentiment, 
unless they accorded to one of their own gods a position above all 
the others, and possessed the idea if not the name El Elyon. 

This inference, drawn from the language of this psalm, is supported 
by facts drawn from the religious ideas of various branches of the 
Semitic family. This divine title has not been found on the cunei- 
form inscriptions, but Assyriologists very generally acknowledge that 
the idea was current in every period of Babylonian and Assyrian 
history. Delitzsch,” in speaking of the names for deity employed 
by the Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia, remarks of #/é(ii)i that 
from their primary meaning of ‘lofty’ or ‘exalted,’ they came to 
signify in the oldest pantheon ‘ god most high’ (den hichsten Gott). 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr.,"* expresses himself in the same strain. 
En-lil or Bel of Nippur occupies a position of lord par excellence 
at the head of the ancient Babylonian pantheon. In the days of 
Hammurabi this rile is usurped by Marduk of Babylon, and “such 
are the endearing terms in which he speaks of his god, as to give 
one the impression that, when thinking of Marduk, the king for the 
moment loses sight of the other gods.” Likewise in the Assyrian 


12 Halévy has found this divine title in a Nabatean proper name “Spay, in 
which *5v is an equivalent of j"5v, Journal Asiatique, VII. Ser. tome. xix. p- 482. 
18 Fr, Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? pp. 163, 164. 
14 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 53, 117, 192. 
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pantheon Ashur was supreme among the gods. The other gods are 
“little Ashurs, as it were, by the side of the great one.” 

The pre-Islamic religion of the Arabs does not throw much light 
on the question, for Allah, owing to the decay of tribal deities, is 
already supreme in the poems which are the chief sources of our 
information. ‘These poems, no doubt, underwent a redaction after 
the rise of Islam, and consequently their testimony must be used 
with great caution. Notwithstanding these facts Wellhausen * is of 
the opinion that not only the Arabs but the Semites in general 
believed that their gods had a chief who was lord of the heavens. 

The evidence furnished by the Phoenician religion is more precise 
and exact. The Phoenicians not only had the idea but also the very 
title. In order to prove this it is not necessary to recount at length 
the theogony of Philo Byblus found in the Praeparatio Evangelica 
of Eusebius”; the testimony of this work may be accepted without 
hesitation, for it is no longer regarded as a creation of the author, 
but as a presentation of Phoenician cosmogony and theogony on the 
basis of very ancient legends.” According to the legend, as given 
by Eusebius, there dwelt in the country about Byblus, one "EAtodv 
kaAovpevos “Yyroros and his wife Bypov#, by whom he had a numerous 
progeny. In the course of time this EAvoiy lost his life among the 
wild animals and was accorded a place among the gods. The LXX. 
translation of ros by tyroros leaves no doubt that in this euhemer- 
istic legend there is an echo of the divine title El Elyon. From 
other sources it may be learned that the Phoenicians accorded to 
one of their deities a position of honor at the head of their pantheon. 
This deity was. El, or Bel, or Belitan, or the ancient Bel, who was 
identical with the Greek Kronos or Latin Saturn, and was generally 
identified by the Phoenicians with the planet Saturn. Movers ® thinks 
that this El or Bel is none other than the El Elyon of Melchizedek. 

Furthermore, it has been maintained that this title is monotheistic ; 
and, consequently, in accordance with prevalent views on the religion 
of the Hebrews, it nust have been coined in the exilic period. There 
is, however, no monotheistic tinge to the term, but rather a superla- 
tive idea, which can be present only in case of a comparison between 
a plurality of gods.” The word Elyon reflects polytheism — gods 


16 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 209. 

16 Eusebius, /racparatio Evangelica, ed. Dindorf, I. 1014. : 

17 Wachsmuth, Linlettung in das Studium der alten Geschichte, p. 406. 
18 Movers, Die Phénizier, vol. i. p. 313. 

19 Cf. Baethgen, Bettrage zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 291 ff. 
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many and lords many. This exegesis of the word no is supported 
by its use in Dt. 26” 28', where it expresses the superiority of the 
Israelites over all the nations of the earth. : 

In like manner, the theology of the expression 3) "oo by 
YN) O%SW has been regarded: late rather than primitive. The 
phrase is to be translated ‘ creator (‘ maker,’ R.V. marg.) of heaven 
and earth.’ Holzinger® maintains that (13) is equivalent to 8"13 
only in a late stratum of the language, and to support his view cites 
Dt. 32° Ps. 139" Prov. 8”. ‘This merely testifies to the late use of 
the word, and does not exclude it from the vocabulary of early times. 
The conception of Yahweh as creator of heaven and earth is anything 
but modern. In Gen. 2® the creative act is referred to Him in very 
distinct terms, “in the day that the Lord God made earth and 
heaven.” Holzinger™ assigns this portion of the verse to J', which 
he himself does not put down: in the exilic period. The modern 
school of literary critics are agreed in regarding Jud. 5 as the oldest 
monument of Hebrew literature extant,” and in that ancient song 
Yahweh is the possessor and ruler of the heavens and earth, for in 
that national crisis the stars in their courses fought for Him and His 
cause. Such a view is not specifically Israelitish, but is duplicated 
by Babylonian ideas; they ascribed the creation of the universe to 
their gods. In the so-called ‘Creation Epic,’ which has been also 
termed ‘The Epic of Marduk,’ this god is creator of the world, and 
brings order out of chaos and light out of darkness.” 

In view of all these facts the antiquity of this divine title can 
scarcely be questioned ; if ancient, and not specifically Israelitish, it 
is not an anachronism doing violence to historical perspective. If, 
therefore, it can.be correctly ascribed to Melchizedek, the priest-king 
of Jerusalem in the age of Abraham, taken as a criterion of date, it 
does not conflict with a very early origin for this much-discussed and 
controverted chapter. 


2 Holzinger, Genesis (Kurzer Hand-Commentar 2. Alten Testament), pp. xxv, 
145. 
21 Cornill, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 345. 

2 Fell, ZDMG. 1900, p. 258, points out that many Sabaean deities have the 
epithet "Y2W", which Certainly recalls the phrase under discussion. 
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HE statement, now generally accepted, that the prophets were 

preachers rather than theologians, is as true of Jeremiah as of 

any of their number. By his theology, therefore, is meant, not a 

system of doctrine taught by him as such, but the aggregate, in a 

more scientific form of presentation, of the principles that constitute 
or underlie his prophetic teaching. 

It was not necessary for Jeremiah to assert the existence of a God. 
No one in his day seems to have doubted it. The gentile as well as 
the Jew would as soon have ventured to question the reality of his 
father. The fault of the times was of an opposite character. Men, 
even Jews, saw the divine in so many and so diverse experiences that 
they inclined to believe in a multiplicity of deities. This was an 
ancient error. Its existence among the early Hebrews is abundantly 
attested ; but perhaps the most instructive passage is Jud. xi. 21 ff, 
where Jephthah is represented as recognizing Kemosh as no less 
really a God than Yahweh. He believed that the latter was the 
more powerful, otherwise he would not have trusted him; and this 
was probably about the extent of the claim of loyal Hebrews gener- 
ally, not only in his day but for a long time afterward. Hence 
such expressions as, “ Who is like thee, Yahweh, among the gods” 
(Ex. xv. 11) ; “Yahweh is the greatest of all the gods” (Ex. xviii. 
II), etc. 

In Jeremiah’s day many of his countrymen had receded from 
Jephthah’s position, going so far as to desert Yahweh and to adopt 
the gods of their neighbors (ii. 10 f.; v.19), Baal (vii. 9), Ishtar 
(vii. 18), Molokh (xxxii. 35), and others almost without number 
(ii. 28). In the end they justified their disloyalty to the God of 
Israel by claiming that they had found it to their advantage to 
change their religion. When Jeremiah threatened those who had 
migrated to Egypt with destruction because they persisted in burning 
incense to other gods, they replied, “We will certainly fulfil the 
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whole vow that hath gone forth from our mouths, burning incense to 
the queen of heaven and pouring libations to her as we have done, 
ourselves and our fathers, our kings and our princes, in the cities of 
Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem; for then we had plenty of 
food and it was well with us, nor saw we any evil. But since we 
ceased to burn incense to the queen of heaven and to pour libations 
to her, we have lacked every thing and perished by the sword and 
from famine ” (xliv. 17 f.). 

Jeremiah, in his efforts to persuade his people to renew their alle- 
giance to Yahweh, was not content to maintain, with Jephthah, that 
their God was more powerful, and therefore more worthy of rever- 
ence, than any other divinity. He had learned of Amos (ix. 7), Hosea 
(xiv. 3), and Isaiah (ii. 8), and he taught more emphatically than either 
of them, that the God of the Hebrews was the only proper object of 
worship, obedience, and confidence, and that the so-called gods of the 
gentiles were not entitled to the honor paid them by their devotees. 
He repeatedly contrasts the true God and his false rivals.’ He 
declares in so many words that the latter are not gods (ii. 11; v. 7); 
that they cannot help those who trust in them (iii. 23), being like 
cracked cisterns that will not hold water (ii. 13): and no wonder, 
since they are mere stocks or stones, which owe any semblance of life 
that they exhibit to human dexterity (ii. 27). It might be objected 
- that it was unfair for Jeremiah thus to identify the gods of the gentiles 
with the stocks and stones against which he inveighs ; but the point is 
not well taken, for the great majority of his hearers (or readers) prob- 
ably did thus identify them ; and if any one had insisted upon a dis- 
tinction, the prophet would doubtless have denied the existence of the 
beings supposed to be symbolized, or declared that, if they existed, 
there was no ground for recognizing them as deities. Perhaps he 
would have repeated his question, “ Are there among the vanities of 
the nations any that send showers (xiv. 22)?” 

It is interesting, in passing, to note the names by which Jeremiah 
designates the true God. The one most common in his book is 
Yahweh, which occurs more than seven hundred (710) times, and in 
about four-fifths (563) of all these cases without any added title. 
When this name has a supplementary designation, it is seldom (only 
41 times) “ my God, thy God,” etc. These facts bear on the question 


1 The most extended passage bearing on this point is x. 1-16; but it goes so 
far in the direction described, and so much resembles Isa. xliv. 8 ff., that scholars 
are inclined to attribute it to some one in Exilic or post-Exilic times. See Driver, 
ILOTS, 254; Giesebrecht, iz Joc. ; comp. Streane, #7 Joc. 
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of Jeremiah’s relation to Deuteronomy, where, as is well known, 
Yahweh alone is rare, but “ Yahweh thy God” remarkably frequent, 
except in apparent additions to the original work.? 

The most frequent addition to Yahweh is the phrase “of hosts” 
(38 times), or “the God of Israel” (15 times), or a combination of 
the two (31 times). See also “ Yahweh the God of hosts” (twice), 
and “ Yahweh the God of hosts, the God of Israel” (4 times). The 
descriptive phrase “the God of Israel” is not here used in the sense 
in which Jephthah (Jud. xi. 23) used it. He thought of Yahweh as 
one among many national deities; Jeremiah doubtless meant to 
emphasize the fact that, although he was “the God of all flesh” 
(xxxii. 27), Israel alone had thus far recognized his sovereignty. The 
name “Lord” occurs with “Yahweh” (Eng. GOD) 8 times, and 
with the fuller “ Yahweh of hosts” 6 times. ‘The peculiar combina- 
tion just cited, “ Yahweh, the God of all flesh,” appears but once ; so 
also “ Yahweh of hosts, our God.” The name “God” is rarely found 
without “ Yahweh,” and when it is so used it usually has a pronominal 
or other modifier; as in the expréssions “his” or “their God” 
(3 times), “ the true God” (once), “ the living God” (twice), “ the 
great, the mighty God ” (once), “a God that recompenseth”’ (once), 
and “a God at hand and not afar” (once). Twice only is “God” 
strictly a proper name. Yahweh is also called “the King” (once), 
“the everlasting King” (once), and “the King of the nations” 
(once). Finally, he is twice, and only twice, called by the name, 
frequent in the book of Isaiah, “the Holy One of Israel.’ * 


2In 1 of the 41 cases mentioned the descriptive clause is “my God,” in 17 
“our God,” in 7 “thy God,” in 7 “your God,” in 1 “his God,” and in 8 “their 
God.” These figures also have significance. 

8 The above figures represent the usage with respect to names of the Deity 
in the book of Jeremiah as a whole. As has already been suggested, there are 
parts of the prophecies traditionally attributed to him whose genuineness is 
questioned. The following are the passages of any importance bracketed by 
Giesebrecht: i. 3; iii. 17 f.; iv.27b; v.10a8, 18; ix. 21/22aa; x. 1-16; xii. 4a, 
14b8; xiv.1; xv. 11-14; xvi. 14f., 18, 20f.; xvii. 11-13, 19-27; xviii. 4a8, 20a8; 
xix. 3-9, 11 b-13; xxi. 11 f., 14a; xxii. 8f,,25b; xxiii. 10a8, 19 f., 36bB8; xxv. 1b, 
4, 7b, 12-14, 20a, 22, 24a, 25-31, 35-38; xxvi. 22b; xxvii. 1,7, 10b, 20b, 21 b; 
xxviii. 14b, 16b8; xxix. 14, 32b; xxx. 2-24; xxxi. 1, 7-14, 16b, 21-26, 35-40; 
xxxii. 1-5, 17 a8-23, 30b, 35b; xxxiii. 2f., 11a8, 14-26; xxxiv. 1b, 21; xxxviii, 
gbB; xxxix. rf, 4-13; xl. 4b; xli.1q4a; xlv.1b; xlvi.; xlvii. 1a; xlviii.; xlix. 
1-6, 9, 12-39; \.-lii. In these suspected passages, aggregating nearly a third of 
the book, “Yahweh” alone occurs 172 times, “Yahweh of hosts” 17 times, 
“Yahweh the God of Israel ” twice, “ Yahweh of hosts, the God of Israel” 7 times, 
“Yahweh my (etc.) God”? 6 times, “ Yahweh of hosts our God” once, and “ Lord 
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It is clear that Jeremiah taught the unity of God. It may be 
inferred from his antagonism to material symbols of every sort and 
his avoidance of the anthropomorphisms frequent in the works of 
earlier writers, that he thought of Yahweh as a spirit ; but there is no 
express declaration to this effect. The other metaphysical attributes 
so-called are more clearly taught. The power of Yahweh is magnified. 
It is he, says the prophet, who “ by an everlasting decree made the 
sand a bound for the sea, which it doth not pass. Though the waves 
thereof toss themselves, they do not prevail; though they roar, they 
do not pass it” (v. 22). In another passage Yahweh is represented 
as asserting not only that he made the earth and everything in it, 
but that he fixes the destinies of its inhabitants. “I,” he says, 
“ made the earth, man and beast that are on the face of the earth, 
by my great power and by my outstretched arm; and I give it to 
whomsoever it seemeth right in my eyes” (xxvii.5): In the next 
verse he says that he has given all the neighboring lands, even the 
beasts of the field that they contain, into the hands of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, his servant; and in xviii. 6 ff. he asserts that not only Israel 
but all the nations are completely in his power:and under his control, 
like clay in the hands of the potter. See also i. 10,15; v. 15 ff. ; 
xxiii. 7f.; xxv.g; xxviii. 14a; xliii. roff. In all these cases the 
thought of the omnipotence of Yahweh is intended to inspire fear 
and reverence; but this is not the only possible effect. He is a 
“fountain of living water” (ii. 13) to those who seek him, and “a 
mighty champion ” (xx. 11) of such as fly to him for refuge. In him, 
and him alone, is the help needed by Israel (iii. 23). He can deliver 
even from the mighty hand of the king of Babylon, for he is “ the 
God of all flesh” and nothing is too difficult for him (xxxii. 27).‘ 


Yahweh of hosts” 5 times; while neither “ Yahweh the God of hosts,” “ Yahweh 
the God of hosts, the God of Israel,” “ Yahweh the God of all flesh,” nor “ Lord 
Yahweh” appears at all. On the other hand, “Yahweh of hosts our God,” 
“God” with a modifier (except in two cases), “ King,” with or without, and “the 
Holy One of Israel” occur only in these passages. Of the expressions used by 
both, “ Yahweh the God of Israel,” “Yahweh of hosts the God of Israel,” and 
“Yahweh my (etc.) God” may be regarded as Jeremianic, and “Yahweh of 
hosts” and “ Lord Yahweh of hosts” as more characteristic of the later writer or 
writers by whom the book was enlarged to its present dimensions. 

* The omnipotence of Yahweh is most explicitly taught in some of the suspected 
passages above enumerated; and this is one of the reasons for doubting their 
genuineness, A hint of the greatness of God is given in xvi. 21, where he is 
represented as threatening to make known to his people his “hand” and his 
“might.” In x. 6 the writer exclaims, “There is ‘none like thee, Yahweb; thou 
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The universal control of men and things implies omnipresence and 
omniscience. Jeremiah combines the three attributes in xxiii. 23 f,, 
where he represents Yahweh as saying, “Am I a god at hand, and 
not at a distance? or can a man hide himself in secret places where 
I cannot see him? Do I not fill heaven and earth ?”* His sight 
reaches the thoughts and purposes as well as the actions of men 
(xi. 20; xii. 3; xvii. 10; xx. 12),® and his knowledge extends not 
only to what is but to what will be, even to the future actions of his 
free creatures (i. 5 ; vii. 27; etc.).” 

Among the moral attributes of Yahweh Jeremiah, like his prede- 
cessors in the prophetic office, gives great prominence to righteous- 
ness. In an appeal to God, when hard pressed by the people of 
Anathoth, he addresses him as “Yahweh of hosts, who judgest 
righteously’? (xi. 20). In another passage (ix. 23/24) he makes 
Yahweh himself say that “judgment and righteousness” are among 
the things in which he especially delights; and in a third (ii. 5) he 
represents him as asking, “ What unrighteousness did your fathers 
find in me, that they withdrew from me?’’ True, the prophet seems 
sometimes to have questioned the correctness of his own teaching on 
this subject. In xii. 1 he feels himself impelled to protest, “ Why 
is the way of transgressors prosperous? why do they that practice 
treachery enjoy tranquillity?’”’ But he introduces this protest with a 


art great, and thy name is great in might”; and in xxxii. 17, “There is nothing 
too difficult for thee.” See xxxii. 27. Therefore, in xxxiii. 2 he is called “ Yahweh 
who planneth to accomplish.” “He made the earth by his might, established 
the world in his wisdom; and in his understanding he stretched out the heavens” 
(x. 12; see also xxxii. 17). In fact, “he is the fashioner of all things” (x. 16). 
He “placed the sun for light by day, and appointed the moon and the stars for 
light at night ” (xxxi. 35). His power is manifested in the processes of- nature. 
“When he uttereth his voice there is a roar of water in heaven, and he causeth 
vapours to rise from the ends of the earth; flashes with rain he maketh, and 
bringeth the wind from his storehouses” (x. 13). “At his wrath the earth 
quaketh; nor can the nations endure his anger” (x. 10). Such is “the portion 
of Jacob,” he who has chosen Israel for his people (x. 16). 

5 Giesebrecht, following the Greek Version, omits the interrogative in the first 
clause of xxiii. 23, but he would not change the interpretation of the passage. 

6 For a repetition of the thought of xvii. 10 in a doubtful passage, see xxxii. 19. 

7 The wisdom of Yahweh receives no attention from Jeremiah, but it is strongly 
emphasized in some of the additions to his prophecies. According to xxxii. 19 
Yahweh is “ great in counsel” as well as “mighty in work.” “He established 
the world by his wisdom, and by his understanding stretched out the heavens” 
(x. 12). Man is foolish in comparison. “Among all the wise men of the 
nations,” exclaims the author of x. 7, “there is none like thee!” 
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confession that Yahweh always vindicates himself when his righteous- 
ness is questioned, and in xvii. 10 he endorses the divine declaration, 
“TI, Yahweh, search the heart, try the reins ; giving to each according 
to his way, according to the fruit of his doings.” Such is the more 
direct evidence on the point in question. There is further proof of 
the prophet’s belief in the righteousness of his God. The doctrine is 
fundamental in his preaching. It appears in the passages in which 
justice and uprightness in men are commended (xxii. 3, 16; etc.) 
or their opposites condemned (xxii. 13). Add to these the cases in 
which the prophet explains the evils suffered by his people as divine 
judgments, the penalties of offences against righteousness (vii. 12; 
xii. 4; etc.), and it will be evident that his sense of the righteousness 
of Yahweh was deep and constant. 

How, then, did Jeremiah answer his own questions with reference 
to the prosperity and tranquillity of the wicked? The solution of his 
difficulties he doubtless found in the thought of ix. 23/24, where 
Yahweh is represented as saying that he exercises “ lovingkindness,” 
as well as “judgement and righteousness, in the earth.” At any 
rate, he taught that, although Yahweh is righteous, he does not 
always at once punish those who deserve punishment, but bears with 
them as long as there is any hope of their reformation. The divine 
longsuffering is touchingly portrayed in ch. iii. Here, as in the book 
of Hosea, the relation between Yahweh and Israel (in the narrower 
sense) is pictured as that between husband and wife. In v. 1 Yahweh 
says, “Thou hast played the harlot with many lovers, yet return to 
me”; and a little later (v. 7), “I said after she had done all these 
things, Let her return to me, but she did not return.” The prophet 
twice (xxvi. 2 f.; xxxvi. 2 f.) says that Yahweh, when giving him a 
message to his people, added, “‘ It may be that they will give ear and 
return each from his evil way.” He repeatedly refers to preceding 
prophets as agents of a longsuffering God (vii. 13 ; xxix. 19; etc.), 
and, like Amos (Am. iv. 6 ff.), interprets the misfortunes that his 
countrymen have hitherto suffered not as penalties imposed by an 
offended Judge so much as chastisements devised by an anxious 
Father (ii. 30; v. 3; etc.). 

Of course there is a limit to the divine forbearance. There are 
several passages where Jeremiah uses language which, strictly inter- 
preted, would mean that the salvation of his people was then no 
longer possible. He represents Yahweh as saying to him, “ Pray not 
for this people, nor lift up cry for them nor prayer, nor intercede 
with me ; for I will not listen to thee ” (vii. 16) ; and again, “ Though 
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Moses stood before me, and Samuel, my desire would not be toward 
this people. Send them from my presence . . . I am weary with 
repenting ” (xv. 1,6). See also xi. 14; xiii. 14; etc. In all such. 
cases, however, it is taken for granted that the people will remain 
deaf to the prophet’s warnings and entreaties. Whenever the possi- 
bility of repentance on their part is suggested, he at once meets it 
with ati offer of mercy (iii. 12, 22; etc.). Indeed he puts into the 
mouth of Yahweh a declaration of his willingness to spare at the last 
moment: “If I speak of uprooting and overthrowing and destroying 
a nation or a kingdom, the moment that nation turneth from its 
wickedness I will repent of the evil that I thought to do to it” 
(xviii. 7f.). In other words, the teaching of Jeremiah is, that, while 
there is no escape for the incorrigible, whenever the guilty turn to 
Yahweh, he is too merciful to deny them forgiveness. See especially 
iii. 12. 

The faithfulness of Yahweh is implied in passages in which he is 
represented as reproaching the Hebrews with breaking their covenant 
with him (xi..10; xxxi. 32; etc.), but the only passage in which it 
is expressly taught by Jeremiah is i. 12, and there he confines himself 
to putting into the mouth of Yahweh the simple statement, “ My 
word I am on the watch to fulfil.” ® 

Jeremiah had no occasion to deal with the nature and condition 
of primeval man. At any rate, he says nothing on the subject. But 
he has much to say about the moral and spiritual condition of his 
contemporaries, and one may infer from these utterances something 
with reference to his idea of man as man. He certainly recognized 
the freedom of the human will. This doctrine is implied throughout 
his prophecies ; ¢.g. in his frequent arraignments of his countrymen 
for their sins (i. 16; ii. 5; etc.), and especially in the entreaties 
which he now and then represents Yahweh as addressing to them 
(iii. 11 ff.; xliv. 4; etc.). At first sight xviii. 6 seems to teach a 
different doctrine ; but the discrepancy is only apparent, for, although 
Yahweh says that the house of Israel are in his hands “ as clay in the 
hand of the potter,” it is clear that this statement has reference to 
outward circumstances rather than inward dispositions, since he at 
once explains that his treatment of the nations depends upon the 


8 There are fuller and stronger statements on this subject in certain passages 
whose genuineness is questioned. Thus, in xxxi. 35 f., Yahweh declares that the 
order of nature is not more trustworthy than his partiality for Israel, and in 
xxxiii. 20 f. he makes a similar statement with reference to his covenant with 
David. 
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attitude which they themselves take toward him: in other words, 
that, whatever else he may do, he does not interfere with the freedom 
of his creatures. See also x. 23. In xxxi. 18, for “turn thou me,” 
etc., read, “let me return, and I will return.” 

The prophet is very outspoken on the subject of the moral condi- 
tion of the Jews of his time. He says that Yahweh commanded him, 
or any one (this seems to be the meaning of the plural), to traverse 
the streets of Jerusalem and see “if there be any that doeth justice, 
that seeketh truth” (v. 1). The leaders, he says, “ with one accord 
have broken the yoke, have burst the bands” (v. 5). “ From their 
least even to their greatest,” he continues (vi. 13), “ they all practise 
pillage, and the priest as well as the prophet dealeth in deception.” 
See also ix. 3/4. He charges his countrymen not only with sinning 
but with being habitual sinners. He illustrates their condition in two 
striking figures: Of Jerusalem he says, “As a cistern keepeth cool its 
water, so she reneweth her wickedness” (vi. 7) ; and of the country 
at large, “The sin of Judah is written with an iron style, with a 
diamond point; graven on the tablet of their hearts, and on the 
horns of their® altars” (xvii. 1). A third is even stronger, “ Doth 
the Kushite change his skin, or the leopard its spots? if so, ye can 
do well who are trained to evil” (xiii. 23). The evident intent of 
these and many other passages in the book of Jeremiah is to repre- 
sent the Jews of the day as thoroughly corrupt; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose the prophet to mean that this corruption was 
absolutely universal, and a still greater error to cite him as an author- 
ity for the doctrine of inherent or hereditary depravity. The nearest 
approach to any such teaching is found in the declaration that “ the 
heart is deceitful above everything, yea, it is corrupt” (xvii. 9) ; but 
even this passage does not contain the doctrine in question, for the 
context clearly shows that it is a description of the condition, not of 
the race, but of him “whose heart turneth from Yahweh” (z. 5). 
In this, therefore, as in the passages previously cited, Jeremiah 
teaches that the corruption of which he accuses his countrymen is 
the result of their own voluntary conduct. See also iv. 4. He could 
not do otherwise and be consistent, for, in another place (xxxi. 29 f.), 
he virtually repudiates the idea of the transmission of guilt from one 
generation to another. He was moved to this declaration on hearing 
the proverb in which the ungodly of his time parodied the familiar 
description of Yahweh as “ visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children” (Ex. xx. 5; etc.). He said, “In those days they shall 


9 The “ your” of the Hebrew text is an error. 
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no longer say, Fathers have eaten green grapes, and children’s teeth 
are set on edge ; but each shall die for his own iniquity: whosoever 
eateth the green grapes shall have his own teeth set on edge.” ‘True, 
the prophet represents the application of this law as yet future ; but 
that is a matter of form, a device to secure the adoption of the new 
view without offending the prejudices of the faithful or permitting 
their enemies to triumph over them.” 

The ideal relation between two beings such as God and man are 
represented by Jeremiah, is easily imagined. Yahweh, on his part, 
since he is good as well as righteous, cannot but employ the infinite 
resources both of his power and his wisdom for the welfare of his 
creature ; while man, on his part, must render to his Creator. and 
Benefactor exclusive reverence and unqualified submission. This is 
the substance of the prophet’s utterances in the various passages in 
which he has occasion to touch upon the subject. In ii. 2 f. he 
teaches that the existence of such a relation is the secret of the glory 
of the golden period when the Hebrews became a nation. Yahweh 
there says to Jerusalem, “I recall concerning thee the tenderness of 
thy youth, the affection of thy bridal estate ; how thou followedst me 
in the desert, in a land unsown.” This of the attitude of Israel 
toward their God. There follows a corresponding description of the 
attitude of Yahweh toward his people: “ Israel was holy to Yahweh, 
his first-fruits of the harvest ; all who devoured him became guilty, 
evil came upon them.” In other words, when the covenant between 
Yahweh and the Hebrews, to which Jeremiah elsewhere repeatedly 
refers (vii. 23; xi. 4; etc.), was made, they were as devoted to 
Yahweh as a bride to her newly wedded husband, and he guarded 
them as jealously as his priests the first-fruits set apart for their 
exclusive consumption (Deu. xviii. 4). The enjoyment of the relation 
described, according to Jeremiah, is the highest good. This is the 
meaning of the passage in which Yahweh says, “ Let him that boasteth 
make this his boast, that he is wise in the knowledge [recognition] 
that I am Yahweh, who do kindness, justice, and righteousness in the 
earth” (ix. 23/24). Finally, the prophet represents the restoration 
of this relation as the central feature of the glorious future which he 
predicted. Thus, in xxiv. 7, speaking for Yahweh, he says, “I will 
give them a heart to know that I am Yahweh; and they shall be to 
me a people, and I will be to them God, when they return to me 

10 The view here taken is not disturbed by xxxii. 18, where the thought of 


Ex. xx. 5 is put into the mouth of the prophet; since xxxii. 17 a8-23 is clearly an 
addition to the original prayer in the later style of Neh. ix. 6-37. See Giesebrecht. 
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with all their hearts.”” The same thought is more fully expressed in 
xxxi. 33 f., where Yahweh says, “This is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith Yahweh: I will 
put my law within them, yea, on their hearts will I write it; and I 
will be to them God, and they shall be to me a people. Then shall 
they no longer teach each his friend and each his brother, saying, 
Know Yahweh! for all of them shall know me from their least to 
their greatest, saith Yahweh.” 

There could hardly be a stronger contrast than that between Jere- 
miah’s ideal and the reality by which he was constantly confronted. 
In the first place, as has already been indicated, the Jews of his day 
generally refused to recognize Yahweh’s claim to be the only true 
God. Many of them doubtless entirely deserted him and transferred 
their allegiance to another god, or distributed their reverence among 
a number of other divinities (ii. 11; iii. 1; etc.). Jeremiah says 
that the gods of Judah were as numerous as its cities (ii. 28), and 
that every thoroughfare in Jerusalem had its altar (xi. 13). Ishtar 
seems to have been Yahweh’s most seductive rival. The zeal dis- 
played in her honor is vividly depicted in vii. 18, where he protests 
“The children gather sticks and the fathers kindle fire, while the 
women knead dough to make cakes for the queen of heaven . . . that 
they may provoke me to anger.”” Some tried to combine the worship 
of Yahweh with the service of one or more of the gods of their 
neighbors: ¢.g. burning incense to Baal, but now and then, perhaps 
with the idea of avoiding possible danger, paying a formal visit to the 
altar of Yahweh (vii. 9 ; see also vii. 30 and xxxii. 34). Thus, in one 
degree or another, the great mass of the Jews of the latter part of the 
seventh century B.c. neglected the God to whom they owed their 
existence as a nation. This, however, was not the extent of their 
offending. With the worship they had adopted the morality, or, 
more correctly, the immorality, of their neighbors. The prophet 
charges them with almost every offence known to his generation. | 
In the passage just cited (vii. 9) he enumerates four of the most 
serious, all expressly prohibited by the Decalogue, theft, murder, 
adultery, and perjury. Elsewhere he adds to the list, not only pride 
(xiii. 9), ingratitude (ii. 6 f., 20; etc.), obstinacy (v. 3; viii. 5; etc.), 
and hypocrisy (xii. 2), but fraud (v. 26 f.; viii. 8; etc.), treachery 
(v.1; ix. 3/4; etc.), slander (v. 28; ix. 3/4; etc.), injustice (v. 28; 
vii. 6; etc.), rapacity (viii. 10; xxii.17; etc.), oppression (xxii. 17 ; 
xxxiv. 16; etc.), and sacrilege (vii. 30; xxiii. 11; etc.). In short, 
he accuses his countrymen of having virtually repudiated the law, the 
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teaching in which, through the prophets, Yahweh had revealed to 
them his character and requirements. 

The God of Israel, according to Jeremiah, is acutely sensitive to, 
and therefore profoundly affected by, the attitude and deportment 
of his people toward him. He complains of their neglect to honor 
him, their Deliverer. ‘ Doth a maid forget her ornament, a bride 
her girdle? Yet my people have forgotten me days without number ” 
(ii. 32 ; see alsov. 11). Their devotion to other gods provokes him 
to anger (vii. 18 f. ; viii. 19 ; etc.) ; so, also, their persistent disregard 
of his instruction (vi. 19 ; xvi. 11 ff.; etc.): and his resentment grows 
with the multiplication of their transgressions. It is sometimes rep- 
resented as settling into a chronic aversion (xii. 8; xv. 1; etc.), but 
usually as bursting into active hostility (iv. 4, 7; etc.). In iv. 23 ff. 
the prophet depicts the terrors of Yahweh’s wrath as they presented 
themselves to his inspired vision: “I behold the earth, and lo! it is 
waste and void ; the heavens, also, and they have no light. I behold 
the mourtains, and lo! they quake ; while all the hills tremble. I 
behold, and io! there is no man; even the fowl of the heavens are 
fle’. I behold, and lo! the garden is a desert ; and all its cities are 
torn down before Yahweh on account of his glowing anger.” Else- 
where the calamities of the past are interpreted as only so many 
expressions of the divine displeasure (iii. 3 ff.; v. 3; etc.) ; and the 
direst misfortunes, slaughter, famine, pestilence, and banishment are 
predicted as the result of its continuance (xv. 2 ff.; xxiv. 8 ff.; etc.). 
The surrounding nations, of course, being idolaters, are condemned 
to drink of the same cup with the Jews whom they have corrupted 
(xxv. 15 ff.); so that it would seem as if, according to Jeremiah, 
mankind were doomed to total extinction. 

The times in which Jeremiah lived and labored were seriously 
“out of joint,” but it would be a mistake to suppose that he saw 
nothing to give him comfort or encouragement. ‘There were inci- 
dents in his life that were calculated to make him think more kindly 
than his ordinary experience would warrant him in thinking of his 
generation. He repeatedly accused his contemporaries of treachery 
toward one another and disloyalty to God ; but when the Rechabites, 
fleeing before Nebuchadrezzar, took refuge in Jerusalem, he found 
them so different from the mass of the Jews that he was moved to 
commend them as examples of fidelity. “The words,” said he, 
“which Jonadab the son of Rechab commanded his sons, that they 
drink not wine, are performed ; and they have not drunk it unto this 
day, but have obeyed their father’s command: “yet I have spoken 
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unto you early and often, and ye have not hearkened unto me” 
(xxxv. 14). Later, when he was thrown into prison, and himself 
suffered, as he had often seen others suffer, from the cruelty of the 
rulers of his people, he was rescued from this critical situation by 
Ebed-melek, a Kushite eunuch (xxxviii. 7 ff.), and thus reminded 
that humanity was not after all a lost virtue. These are individual 
instances. The prophet must have seen other manifestations of the 
same sort, ctherwise he could hardly have withstood the depressing 
influence of the corruption of which he was by turns a sorrowful and 
an indignant witness, and have continued, as he did to the end, to 
work and to hope, first for the deliverance of his people from the 
fate that he saw impending, and, when this was no longer possible, 
for the restoration of a remnant to the favor of Yahweh and a place 
among the nations. 

The zeal of the prophet for the deliverance of his people from the 
misfortunes which they were suffering and were destined to suffer 
constantly manifests itself in his prophecies. He seldom uttered a 
warning without at the same time showing how the impending danger 
could be averted. It is time to inquire what he taught that a nation 
or an individual must do to be saved. The substance of his teaching 
can be stated in a few words. He promised his people deliverance, 
personal and national, on the simple condition that they return to 
their allegiance to Yahweh. He did not, however, often put the 
terms into this succinct form. He usually dwelt now on one, and 
now on another, of the various stages of feeling or details of conduct 
which such a change of relation implied or involved. He saw, for 
example, that it was necessary for the Jews first of all to recognize 
the wrongness of their actual bearing and actions. He therefore 
supplements a declaration that Yahweh is waiting to show mercy to 
them with the exhortation, “Only acknowledge thy iniquity, that 
thou hast transgressed against Yahweh thy God, and hast strayed in 
thy ways to strangers, under every green tree, and not obeyed my 
voice, saith Yahweh ” (iii. 12 f.). He himself, in his plea for Jerusa- 
lem and Judah, confesses their sins: “‘We acknowledge, Yahweh, 
our wickedness and the iniquity of our fathers; for we have sinned 
against thee” (xiv. 20). The recognition of guilt naturally produces 
penitence. The prophet therefore expects his people to show signs 
of contrition in view of their offences. He says that he listened in 
vain for tokens of this sort from Judah, “No man repenteth of his 
wickedness, saying, What have I done” (viii. 6)? On the other 
hand he anticipates the day when Ephraim will say, “Thou hast 
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chastised me, and I was chastised, like a calf unbroken. Receive 
me, that I may return; for thou art Yahweh my God. For turning 
I repent, and confessing I beat my thigh; I am ashamed, yea, 
confounded, because I bear the reproach of my youth” (xxxi. 18 f.). 

These are almost the only passages in which repentance is so 
directly enjoined ; and here it is evidently not required for its own 
sake, but as the emotional impulse resulting in a return to Yahweh. 
By a return to Yahweh Jeremiah meant the restoration of the ideal 
relation of man, especially the Hebrew, to his God; which, as has 
already been shown, involved, in the first place, the recognition of 
Yahweh as the exclusive object of worship. The prophet repeatedly 
exhorts his people to return to Yahweh in this sense. In iii. 1-iv. 2, 
the subject of which is the unfaithfulness of Israel, there are four 
such exhortations (iii. 4, 14," 22; iv. 1). See also xxiv. 7; xxv. 5 f. 
In xxxv. 15 Yahweh says that the burden of the message of his 
prophets has long been, “ Return ye, each from his evil way, and 
practise well-doing ; nor go after other gods to serve them.” 

Jeremiah did not undertake to prescribe how Yahweh should be 
worshipped, but he expressed himself in such a way as to make it 
clear that he did not set much value upon the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of his day. In fact it seems as if he would have liked to see 
them abolished. He openly repudiated as a superstition the current 
notion with reference to the sanctuary at Jerusalem; warning his 
people not to join in the cry, “It is Yahweh’s temple! Yahweh's 
temple! Yahweh’s temple” (vii. 4)! as if they held Yahweh a 
hostage for their safety, and citing the case of Shiloh to show that 
he could not be tethered to any locality, and that a deserted sanctu- 
ary was anything but a desirable refuge (vii. 12). ‘“ Therefore,” he 
adds, “‘ thus saith Yahweh, I will do to the house that is called by my 
name, wherein ye trust, and to the place that I gave to you and your 
fathers, as I did to Shiloh” (vii. 14). A repetition of this threat 
wouid have cost the prophet his life, had he not been rescued by 
Ahikam ben Shaphan from the mob before which he was arraigned 
(xxvi. 4 ff.). 

Jeremiah was equally heretical, from the standpoint of his contem- 
poraries, in his teaching concerning the ark of the covenant; which 
they regarded as the actual abode of Yahweh and the seat of his 
power, and which, therefore, in spite of their disregard. of his will, 
they guarded with the utmost jealousy. In defiance of this supersti- 


11 Giesebrecht brackets iii. 14-18 entire, but explains (p. 17) that 14-16 is an 
excerpt from a genuine prophecy, probably that in ch. xxxi. 
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tion, the prophet, speaking of the better future, says, “ In those days 
they shall no longer say, The ark of Yahweh’s covenant! nor shall 
it come to mind; nay, they shall not miss it, and it shall not be 
remade” (iii. 16). 

Jeremiah, like Amos (v. 21 ff.) and Isaiah (i. 10 ff.), taught that 
the offerings prescribed by the Hebrew ritual, in themselves consid- 
ered, were worthless as a means of securing the favor of the Deity. 
In vi. 20 he makes Yahweh say, “Of what value, then, to me is 
incense come from Sheba, and the fine cane from a far country? 
Your burnt offerings are no pleasure, nor are your sacrifices accepta- 
ble to me.” The same doctrine reappears in xiv. 12: “ When they 
fast, I will not listen to their cry ; and when they offer burnt offering 
and oblation I will show them no favor.” These are strange state- 
ments to come from one who had not only been reared in priestly 
circles, but had himself lived by the sanctuary; but they do not 
represent the extent to which Jeremiah broke with his order as well 
as the rest of his people. In vii. 22 f., speaking in the name of 
Yahweh, he makes the startling declaration, “I spake not with your 
fathers, neither did I command them, when I brought them forth 
from the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offering and sacrifice ; but 
this thing I commanded them, saying, Listen to my voice, and I will 
be to you God, and ye shall be to me a people ; and walk in all the 
way that I command you, that it may be well with you.” This has 
been interpreted as meaning merely that, in the Sinaitic legislation, 
the stress is not on the ritual, but on the terms of the covenant there 
made, and such an interpretation might, perhaps, be defended, if it 
were supported by the internal evidence of. the legislation itself; 
since, however, the ceremonial laws can easily be shown to be later 
than the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xxi.—xxiii.), and especially since 
Jeremiah, in the next chapter (zv. 8), in reply to an appeal to the 
Law, accuses the scribes of handling a deceitful pen, one can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that the prophet here denies the Mosaic author- 
ship and the divine authority of any regulations “concerning burnt 
offering and sacrifice.” 

In view of the prophet’s attitude toward the place and the forms 
of worship it is not difficult to guess what he thought and said about 
the rite by which Israelites were admitted to the privileges of citi- 
zenship, circumcision. He refers to it three times (iv. 4; vi. 10; 
ix. 24/25 f.), and always in terms clearly showing that he attached 
no serious importance to its observance. In ix. 24/25 f. he calls 
attention to the fact that it was not a distinctively Hebrew institution, 
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and declares that, except as the symbol of a spiritual condition, it is 
as useless to a Jew as it is to an Egyptian. 

It is evident that Jeremiah made little account of the externals of 
religion." He was not, however, a mere iconoclast. He insisted 
upon a circumcision of the heart (iv. 4). He encouraged his people, 
also, to seek Yahweh, promising them that, when they came to him 
with their whole hearts, bringing an offering of sincere devotion, 
he would hear and help them (xxix. 12 f.). The efficacy of such 
approaches to Yahweh is finely pictured in xvii. 7 ff., where the 
prophet says, “ Blessed is the man that trusteth in Yahweh, that hath 
Yahweh for his support! He is like a tree planted by the water, 
that sendeth its roots to the stream; so that he hath no fear when 
heat cometh, but his foliage is green. Even in the year of a drought 
he doth not despair or cease to yield fruit.” 

The return to Yahweh preached by Jeremiah involved, secondly, a 
radical reformation in life and conduct. The necessity of such a 
reformation is evident from the prophet’s utterances, already cited, 
with reference to the moral condition of his people. Their persistent 
violation of the will of Yahweh as revealed in the teachings of his 
messengers had made it impossible for him, so long as he remained 
true to his nature, to show them any favor. Jeremiah, therefore, 
endeavored to persuade them to cease the practice of the sins by 
which they had alienated their God, and so act that he might see his 
will reflected in their lives and thus be moved to complacency toward 
them. Sometimes the requirement to “listen to [obey] the voice of 
Yahweh,” a favorite expression with Jeremiah (iii. 13, 25 ; vii. 23; 
etc.), denotes or includes the acceptance of the prophetic standard 
of morality. In vii. 23, as well as in xi. 3 f., he evidently has in mind 
especially the Deuteronomic legislation, which, when these passages 


12 There are a few passages in the book of Jeremiah which cannot be harmo- 
nized with the above statement. Among them are xxxi. 14 and xxxiii. 14 ff., in 
which there is manifested far greater regard for priests and offerings than has 
hitherto been discovered. A closer study of these passages, however, and a 
careful comparison of their content with that of xviii. 18 and xxiii. 5 ff., will 
convince the student that they represent, not Jeremiah, but a later writer who 
cherished ideas respecting religion similar to those of the prophet’s enemies, and 
who considered it his duty to supplement their endeavors to prevent the wayward 
priest from teaching the contrary. The long passage (xvii. 19 ff.) on the observ- 
ance of the sabbath, in which the subject of offerings also receives passing 
attention (v. 26), as its resemblance to Neh. xiii. 15 ff. clearly indicates, is 
from the same source. On the passages here cited see Gieselrecht; also Driver, 
ILOT. 
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were written, had just been discovered and promulgated.* See also 
the expression “amend your ways” or “ deeds” (vii. 3, 5 5 Xviii. 11 ; 
etc.). In most cases the prophet’s teaching takes the form of 
condemnation of the evil practices of his time, and demands or 
exhortations that the corresponding virtues be substituted for them. 
On one occasion he presented to the king (Zedekiah) a programme of 
reformation, or statement of terms on which Yahweh would grant him 
and his people a new lease of life and prosperity. These terms 
were: “Do justice and righteousness, and rescue the spoiled from 
the hand of the oppressor. Moreover, the stranger, the orphan, and 
the widow thou shalt not distress or abuse; nor shalt thou shed 
innocent blood in this place” (xxii. 3). It was the failure of the 
nation, although they were at first frightened into temporarily releas- 
ing their Hebrew slaves, to meet these requirements, that stirred the 
prophet to one of his severest denunciations (xxxiv. 8 ff.). The most 
instructive passage bearing on this point, however, is vii. 3 ff., where 
the necessity of morality in addition to the abandonment of idolatry 
is strongly emphasized. The words used, some of which have already 
been quoted, are: “Thus saith Yahweh of hosts, the God of Israel, 
Amend your ways and your works, and I will let you dwell in this 
place. Trust not in deceptive words, saying, It is Yahweh’s temple, 
Yahweh’s temple, Yahweh’s temple ! for, if ye will thoroughly amend 
your ways and your works, if ye will indeed do justice one with 
another, not oppressing the stranger, the orphan, and the widow, or 
going after other gods to your hurt; then I will let you dwell in this 
place, in the land that I gave to your fathers, henceforth forever. 
Lo! ye trust in deceptive words without profit. What? steal, kill, 
and commit adultery, and swear falsely, and sacrifice to Baal, and go 
after other gods that ye know not, and come and stand before me in 
this house which is called by my name, and say, We are saved”? It 
is clear that, according to Jeremiah, nothing could take the place of 
the observance of the dictates of social and personal morality ; but 
that those who were faithful to these requirements were sure of the 
favor and blessing of the Almighty. 

Jeremiah taught, in general, that those who trusted in Yahweh 
would lack for nothing good (vi. 16; vii. 23; xvii. 7f.; etc.); but 
usually, when addressing his rebellious countrymen, he restricted the 


18 The expression “I will be to you God,” etc., or its equivalent, is found in 
Ex. vi. 7; Deu. xxvi. 17 f.; xxix. 12/13. “Be well with” is frequent in Deuter- 
onomy (iv. 40; v. 16; vi. 18; etc.), but is found only twice elsewhere (Gen. xii. 
13; xl. 14) in the Pentateuch. See Graf on Jer. vii. 23. 
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promise with which he accompanied his warning or exhortation to 
relief from actual distress or danger. Thus, in some passages 
(xviii. 8; xxv. 6; xxvi. 3, 13; xxxvi. 3) the inducement to refor- 
mation is put into the form of a mere suggestion that Yahweh may 
still be moved to repent of the evil that he has planned and do his 
people no harm. In others (iv. 1; vii. 3,7; etc.) he says that, if they 
will return to Yahweh, they will not be removed, but will be allowed to 
remain in their own country. In xxii. 3 f. he becomes more positive, 
promising that, if the king will govern justly, the kingdom shall not 
only continue but enjoy renewed prosperity. Finding that the nation 
as a whole was incorrigible, the prophet was obliged to leave them to 
their fate, excepting those only who had assisted him or sympathized 
with him in his mission; and they were not encouraged to expect, 
for the time being, much beyond the preservation of their lives. See 
Xxxix. 15 ff., but especially xlv. 2 ff., where this divine message to 
Baruch, the prophet’s friend and scribe, is recorded: “If thou 
seekest for thyself great things, seek them not; for lo! I will 
bring evil upon all flesh, saith Yahweh ; yet shalt thou escape with 
thy life in all places whither thou goest.” 

The prophet witnessed the fulfilment of his predictions with refer- 
ence to his country. He saw Jerusalem taken’and Judah reduced to 
a Babylonian province, while many of its inhabitants were led captive 
in the train of the conqueror. At the same time, however, he per- 
ceived that the overthrow of the Jewish state was a necessary prep- 
aration for the foundation of a new community whose influence 
would be universal and its duration everlasting. He had already 
had inspired intimations that this was to be the outcome. Early in 
the reign of Zedekiah, if not before, he had begun to teach that there 
was to be a restoration. Soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin 
(Jeconiah) and those who went with the king to Babylon (2 Kgs. 
xxiv. 14 ff.) he was instructed to say of the captives: “Thus saith 
Yahweh, the God of Israel, . .. I will set my eyes upon them for 
good, and I will bring them back to this land ; yea, I will build them 
up and not tear them down, I will plant and not uproot them” 
(xxiv. 6). A little later, writing to prevent the captives from indulg- 
ing the false hopes excited by other prophets, he said (xxix. 10 f.), 
“Thus saith Yahweh, When seventy years are completed for Baby- 
lon, I will visit you and fulfil concerning you my good word, to 
restore you to this place. For I know the thoughts that I am 
thinking concerning you, saith Yahweh, thoughts of peace and not 
of evil, to give you a hopeful future.” Just before the final capture 
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of Jerusalem, when the Chaldeans had surrounded the city, by divine 
direction he bought of his cousin Hanamel a field at Anathoth as a 
sign to his people that they or their descendants should again “ buy 
fields for money, and write deeds and seal them, and summon wit- 
nesses, in the land of Benjamin, and in the environs of Jerusalem, 
and in the cities of Judah, and in the cities of the highlands, and in 
the cities of the lowlands, and in the cities of the southland ; for I 
will restore their captives, saith Yahweh” (xxxii. 44). See also 
xxiii. 3; xxxii. 37; xxxiii. 10 ff. Moreover, he taught that the glory 
of the event promised would eclipse even that of the deliverance 
from Egypt (xxiii. 7 f.). 

The passage just quoted (xxxii. 44) would seem to indicate that 
Jeremiah’s expectations were confined to the southern kingdom. 
This, however, is not the case; for, among his earliest prophecies 
occurs a passage (iii. 14) in which the prospect of restoration to 
Yahweh’s favor is represented as brighter for Israel than for Judah, 
and in one of the latest he dwells with evident pleasure on the 
gracious promises there given to his northern brethren. This is his 
picture of Israel’s future: “Thus saith Yahweh, ...I will rebuild 
thee and thou shalt be rebuilt, fair Israel. Again shalt thou adorn 
thyself with thy tabrets and go forth to dance with the merrymakers ; 


again shalt thou plant vineyards in the mountains of Samaria; they © 


that plant shall [both] plant and enjoy” (xxxi. 2, 4 f.). Thus it appears 
that Israel as well as Judah is to return to Palestine. In fact, they 
are coupled together as the joint recipients of the divine favor. Thus, 
in xxxi. 27 f., Yahweh says, “Lo! days come, saith Yahweh, when I 
will sow the kingdom [lit. house] of Israel and the kingdom of Judah 
with the seed cf men and the seed of cattle, and it shall be that, as I 
have watched over them to pluck up and break down, so will I watch 
over them to build and plant, saith Jehovah.” See also xxxiii. 7. 

In spite of his tenderness for Israel, however, the prophet gives 
Judah the preéminence under the new, as under the original, order 
of things. In the first place, Jerusalem is to recover the glory and 
ascendancy that it enjoyed under Solomon. “It shall be a joyous 
name, an honor, and an ornament, in the sight of all the nations of 
the earth; which shall hear all the good that I will do to it [orig. 
them], and fear and tremble on account of all the good and all the 
peace that I will procure for it” (xxxiii. 9). It will also again 
become the religious centre of Palestine. “The watchmen on the 
hills of Ephraim shall cry, Arise and let us go up to Zion, to Yahweh 
our God” (xxxi. 6). Finally, a son of David, arising, will again 
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make it the political as well as the religious capital of the Hebrews, 
according to xxiii. 5 f., which says, “Lo! days come, saith Yahweh, 
when I will raise up to David a righteous shoot, and he shall rule as 
king, and show wisdom, and do justice and righteousness, in the 
land. In his days shall Judah be helped and Israel dwell secure ; 
and this is the name by which they shall call him, Yahweh-is-our- 
righteousness.” 

One of the passages above quoted (xxxiii. 9) suggests the question, 
Whether Jeremiah taught that the other nations were to share in the 
blessings in store for re-united Israel. The answer must be affirma- 
tive. The possibility of the participation of the neighboring peoples 
in the future of Yahweh’s chosen is distinctly asserted in xii. 16, 
where Yahweh says, “ It shall come to pass that, if they will diligently 
learn the ways of my people, swearing by my name, As Yahweh 
liveth! even as they have taught my people to swear by Baal, then 
shall they be rebuilt (after having been plucked up for the injuries 
done to Israel) in the midst of my people.” In iv. 2 the realization 
of this possibility seems to be,'* and in xvi. 19 it certainly is, pre- 
dicted. In the latter passage Jeremiah, triumphing for the moment 
over all the obstacles to his faith, exclaims, “‘ Yahweh, my strength, 
and my stronghold, and my refuge, in the day of affliction, to thee 
shall nations come from the ends of the earth; yea, they shall say, 
Surely our fathers inherited frauds, vanities, among which there is 
none that profiteth.”™ This means nothing less than the conversion 
of the world to the worship and service of the true and only God. 

In xxxi. 6 to go to Yahweh is equivalent to going to Jerusalem. 
It is therefore probable that, when Jeremiah described the nations as 
coming from the ends of the earth and renouncing their hereditary 
divinities for the God of the Hebrews (xvi. 19), he thought of them 
as making pilgrimages to the city, or, perhaps, as sometimes migrating 
from their ancestral homes to Palestine. See xii. 16. Not that he 
meant to teach that Yahweh could be worshipped acceptably only at 
the Jewish capital. He had learned during his long contest with his 
people that religion was not a matter of altars and ceremonies, but 
that he, and therefore any one, could come to God anywhere and 
without the intervention of priest or ritual. His refusal to confine 


"14 Giesebrecht maintains that the pronoun “him ” refers to Israel, not Yahweh, 
but admits that the nations could hardly glory in Israe] unless they had a share in 
the favor of Israel’s God. Comp. Streane. 

15 Giesebrecht insists upon the genuineness of this verse, but removes it from 
its present connection and substitutes it for xvii. 11-13. 
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Yahweh to Zion, to accept the popular superstition respecting the 
ark, to recognize the priestly ritual of his time as divinely ordained, 
or to ascribe any efficacy to the rite of circumcision has been noted. 
He gives more positive instruction on the subject. In his letter to 
the earlier Jewish exiles (xxix.), to which reference has also been 
made, he first instructs them to pray for the peace of the city to 
which they have been deported, implying that their prayers will be 
heard and answered to their advantage (v. 7);. and then exhorts 
them in Yahweh’s name to seek him, expressly promising them that 
their search shall not be in vain (vz. 12 f.) :™ de. the prophet here 
teaches that, though driven from their country, the exiles are still 
under the eye of Yahweh, and though deprived of the means of 
fulfilling the requirements of their ritual, they may still enjoy access 
to their God. But the doctrine that man can come in the spirit 
directly to God is only one side of a great truth. Jeremiah gave his 
people the other also, teaching that Yahweh could come directly to 
each of his worshippers, and that, in the good time coming, this would 
be the universal experience. These are the words of this great 
promise (xxxi. 34): ‘“ They shall teach no longer each his neighbor, 
and each his brother, saying, Know Yahweh ! for they shall all know 
me from their least to their greatest, saith Yahweh.” They transform 
the religion of the Hebrews into a religion for mankind.” 

16 The word “go” in w. 12, if it is the correct reading (which Giesebrecht 
denies), since it cannot be interpreted as requiring a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
must refer to a practice of praying in secret (Dan. vi. 10), or, as Ewald prefers to 
think, in certain places where numbers assembled for the purpose. 

lv The above discussion of the future of Israel and the world takes account 
only of the passages bearing on‘the subject found in such portions of the book of 
Jeremiah as may safely be attributed to the prophet. The teaching of the parts 
of the book whose genuineness is denied or questioned is sometimes different. In 
the first place, there are certain passages (iv. 27b; v. 10 a8, 18) in which a 
promise of mercy is inserted, not as a stimulus to human effort, but as a modifica- 
tion of the divine severity. The passages bearing on the return from Babylon 
are xvi. 14 f.; xxix. 14; xxx. 3, 10f, 16ff.; xxxi. 10f., 23 f, 35 ff; xxxiii. 23 ff.; 
xlvi. 27 f.; 1. 2 ff. 17 ff. The first is a mistaken quotation from ch. xxiii. (7 f.). 
The second, which promises that captives located in a certain city (v. 7) shall be 
gathered from all the nations whither they have been driven, and is therefore 
evidently an interpolation, has no doctrinal peculiarities. In those that remain 
+ the deliverance foretold is usually represented either as a triumph over the 
nation’s enemies (xxx. 10f., 16 ff.; xxxi. 10 f.; xlvi. 27 f.; 1.17 ff.) or the fulfil- 
ment of a covenant (xxxi. 35 ff.; xxxiii. 23 ff.): in a word, they betray the influ- 
ence of the particularism which Jeremiah repudiated. The same influence shows 
itself in some of the passages (iii. 18; xxxi. 1; xxxiii. 14, 24 ff; 1. 4 f.) in which 
Judah and Israel are coupled together as participants in the restoration. Where 
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the future of Jerusalem is described, it is the religious, rather than the political, 
importance of the city that is emphasized. Thus, iii. 17 says that it is to be called 
“the throne of Yahweh” (see also xxxi. 12); and in xxxiii. 16 ff. it usurps the 
name, Yahweh-is-our-righteousness, which Jeremiah gave to the shoot from the 
stock of David whose advent he predicted, while this unique figure loses himself 
in an endless line of featureless Davidites. See also xxx. 9, 21. The nations 
seem to have been overlooked in these ungenuine prophecies, except iii. 17. The 
“servant of Jehovah” in xxx. 10 and xlvi. 27 has no mission to them. Not so 
with the priests, whom Jeremiah mentioned only to upbraid them. They and 
their interests here receive marked attention. The author of xxxiii. 14 ff., like 
the prophet’s persecutors (xviii. 18), cannot conceive of a religion without a ritual 
and priests to administer it. He therefore represents Yahweh as announcing not 
only that “ David shall never want a man to sit on the throne of the house of 
Israel,” but as adding, “neither shall the Levitic priests want a man before me 
to offer burnt offerings, and burn vegetable offerings, and perform sacrifices” 
(xxxiii. 17 f.). Finally, Yahweh declares that his promise to the Levites, like 
that to the house of David, is as sure as the order of nature (vz. 20 f.) and that 
the seed of the former, as well as those of the latter, shall rival the stars of heaven 
and the sand of the seashore for multitude (v. 22). In xxxi. 14 provision is made 
for the sustenance of this sacerdotal host. All this is in striking contrast with the 
breadth of Jeremiah; but the climax of narrowness is reached in xxx. 20, where 
the Israel of the future is described as a “ congregation.” See Lev. iv. 13; etc. 
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On Integrating the Book of Isaiah. 


WILLIAM HENRY COBB. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ICERO considered himself to have accomplished nothing in 
debate unless he had persuaded his opponent. Among the 
disputants on Isaiah, there are two classes who will never enjoy that 
felicity : those who rule out the supernatural, and those who lug it in. 
The first class should bear in mind that no one is likely to succeed, 
where Hitzig failed, in interpreting Isaiah without entering sympa- 
thetically into his religious convictions. Even if the existence of 
God should be accounted doubtful, it was the most certain of realities 
to our prophet. The second class should reflect that the spirit of 
the age pays little heed to arguments depending on such @ priori 
assumptions as these: “If there is a God, he has revealed himself 
to us. If our Bible is his revelation, it is perfect and infallible. If 
our Lord cites an Old Testament book by its author’s name, the 
question is settled for all real Christians.” The last statement is 
palpably contrary to fact, unless the number of real Christians is fast 
diminishing. 

The true middle ground, on which all can stand together and inves- 
tigate the difficult questions connected with this great book, lies in a 
common determination to seek truth first and always. Men who 
look at the same facts from the same point of view ought not to 
remain hopelessly apart even in biblical science. We should frankly 
respect our honest differences of judgment, and examine dispassion- 
ately the data as they come to light, with utter fearlessness of results, 
and with a cheerful confidence that the final view, when gained, will 
be comprehensive enough to embrace the truth in every partial view. 
For my own part, I long since gave up expecting to prove the unity 
of Isaiah. The differentiation of the book has been a long and slow 
process ; the integration, if it ever takes place, will embrace many 
particulars, some of which are now sub judice. Twenty years ago, in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1 suggested that the process might extend 
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over a century. As the paragraph is important for my present pur- 
pose, I reproduce it for substance (Bid. Sac., Oct., 1881, p. 662) : 


Modern science ought to become less and less pulemical. The way to treat a 
man who fails to see what you see is not to rail at him, but topour in the light. 
That will be a happy day when religious discussions lose out the controversial 
aspect, and become simply investigations, all parties to which are equally eager ° 
to buy the truth. And perhaps, among these investigations, the scattered frag- 
ments of the peerless book of Isaiah, which have been tossed about the learned 
world for a century past, may be gathered up, and fitted together, so that a century 
hence the evidence of their unity will be manifest. 


At present, I should modify this forecast a very little. I venture 
to anticipate a general belief in the Isaian authorship of most of the 
book as we have it, minor changes and additions having been made 
in the course of transmission. All will agree that such evidence for 
this conclusion as exists ought to be presented and fairly weighed. 
It is the aim of this article to give the outlines of that evidence, which 
will be found to be respectable in quantity and cumulative in charac- 
ter. The argument is not a chain, which must fall if a single link be 
broken; it resembles rather a multitude of pillars, all supporting a 
common conclusion. The first point to be examined is: 


I. Tue Historicat SITuATION OF THE DISPUTED CHAPTERS. 


Tradition is of two kinds, historical and critical. According to his- 
torical tradition, the book of Isaiah is by Isaiah ; according to critical 
tradition, it is mainly later than Isaiah. Now a critical tradition is 
simply the survival of a critical theory. It has this advantage, that it 
represents a sifting process which has been applied to historical 
tradition as well as to all other material ; but it has the disadvantage, 
no matter how venerable it becomes, of furnishing no presumption 
against any modicum of fresh historical evidence, upon which it acts 
like emery dust upon a precious stone. Criticism, in short, is a set 
of methods, yielding secure results only when applied to known facts 
by sound reasoning. 

I respectfully claim the privilege of using these methods. For I 
believe in all the good new things: in glosses and variants and 
lacunz ; in rhythmical suggestions and Septuagint readings ; in trans- 
positions and editorial additions and critical conjectures. Above all, 
I believe that the historical situation gives the key to the true inter- 
pretation of a prophecy. The theory of an exilian Isaiah originated 
in what we now perceive to have been a radical, though unavoidable, 
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misreading of the facts of history. The real facts are known only in 
part ; but I would suggest as a title for one of our burning questions, 
“the shrinkage of Cyrus.” 

A few years ago, the student beheld this great conqueror pervading 
not only all Western Asia, but all Deutero-Isaiah. As two opponents 
discussing a legal question may go to court on an agreed statement 
of facts, so, from the standpoint of history, it was a mere question of 
detail whether the events of Cyrus’s time were predicted nearly two 
centuries back, or were utilized by a prophet of his own day. The 
facts were these : 

Cyrus was a Zoroastrian monotheist. With devout zeal for the one 
God, he overthrew the idols of Babylon, having effected entrance into 
the city (after a long siege) by drawing off the Euphrates, and march- 
ing under the hundred gates, to the consternation of the revelling 
inhabitants. At the very beginning of his reign, he showed his reg rd 
for Jahwe by sending home Zerubbabel and the Hebrew exiles with 
their sacred vessels. He built a new temple in Jerusalem at his own 
charges; and even in the days of Darius, his faithful decree still 
protected the Jews from their enemies. 

Observe next, not in detail, but in outline, how Cyrus made his 
presence felt throughout Isa. 40-66. In chap. 41, he is the righteous 
man from the East, and Jahwe makes the Syrian desert a pool of 
water, so that Zerubbabel can get through. In 43, Jahwe sends 
Cyrus to Babylon, to rescue the Jewish captives from the Chaldzeans. 
In 44, Cyrus is his Shepherd and rebuilds Jerusalem. In 46, he is 
the vulture from the East, before whom Bel bows down and Nebo 
stoops. In 48, he executes his pleasure on Babylon and his arm is 
on the Chaldzans. In 51, Jahwe’s ransomed return (from Babylon, 
of course), and come with singing to Zion. In 52, the captives 
depart (from Babylon, of course) in solemn procession, bearing the 
very vessels enumerated in the first chapter of Ezra. In 54, the new 
foundations of Jerusalem are laid with sapphires, thanks to Cyrus’s 
munificence. Even in what is now called Trito-Isaiah, the same 
subject is continued. In 58, the exiles sent forth by Cyrus repair the 
breach and restore the paths to dwell in. In 60, Cyrus is chief of 
the strangers who build the walls of Zion, and of the kings who 
minister to her with gold and frankincense. The message in 62 is 
“ Prepare ye the way of the people, say ye to the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy salvation cometh,’ —in ofher words, the company of 
Sheshbazzar. And finally in 66, like an echo of chap. 40, the assur- 
ance is renewed: “As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
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comfort you, and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem,” — that is, 
when Cyrus sends you there. All this, and very much more of the 
same sort, was steadfastly believed only a generation ago. 

I could wish no stronger proof of my statement that a critical 
theory, however venerable, is powerless against historical evidence, 
than the adjustment which began to take place when the inscriptions 
of Cyrus and Nabuna’id were discovered. I say began, for the 
process is still going on. Great bodies move slowly ; the great body 
of Old Testament scholars is divided at present, according to various 
methods of adjusting the new knowledge to the old. The following 
may turn out to be largely if not wholly true. (For a different view, 
see McCurdy: History, Prophecy, and the Monuments.) 

Cyrus, whether or not a Zoroastrian, was by no means a monothe- 
ist. He never laid siege to Babylon; there was no need, for the 
people opened the gates to his general Gobryas and hailed himself 
as their deliverer. Whereas Nabuna’id had neglected the worship 
of the gods of Babylon, Cyrus reinstated it with splendor. So far 
from ascribing his conquests to Jahwe, he ascribes them to Marduk. 
The captured gods of other peoples he restored to them, but he did 
nothing whatever for the Jews. The whole account of his decree 
sending them back to Jerusalem with their sacred vessels we owe to 
our pious but unscientific friend, the Chronicler. Zerubbabel was 
not a returned exile, and no return ever took place until Ezra led his 
company back in the fifth century, or perhaps the fourth century. 

But furthermore, there never was an exile in the traditional sense. 
These children of Israel were a peculiar people ; they first occupied 
the land under Joshua in a very peculiar way, marching ex masse like 
a crusading host, while the enemy melted before them ; and the men 
of Judah were carried into captivity in the same wholesale fashion, 
leaving deserte 1 villages which they reoccupied under Zerubbabel ! 
The one account is as unhistorical as the other. A few thousands of 
Jews were taken by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon, but a much greater 
dispersion had been long going on, from various causes. As a result, 
there were Jews in the four quarters of the earth, and it was the hope 
of the prophets, as of the modern Zionists, that Israel’s scattered 
families would return to the Holy Land. As a matter of fact, the 
post-exilian community in Jerusalem grew up there from the survivors 
of the preéxilian community, reénforced from all the region round 
about. They built the temple themselves and carried on their own 
worship. Neither the kings of Persia nor the Jews in Babylon had 
much to do with them. 
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Now, if we could be sure of all this, it would be easy to show that 
Isaian critics for the last hundred years have been following the 
wrong trail. At any rate, I have succeeded in hinting at the shrink- 
age of Cyrus. 

But the case against Deutero-Isaiah can be made out very strongly, 
whatever we think of Cyrus. Let us return to chaps. 40-66 and try 
to ascertain their natural testimony to the historical situation. 

I believe (sparingly) in transpositions; there is a clear case in 
the narrative chapters, 36-39. Merodach-baladan’s embassy, con- 
sequently also Hezekiah’s sickness, must have preceded Sennacherib’s 
overthrow. This brings chap. 40 into connection with chap. 37. 

It is constantly assumed, without a particle of evidence, that 
Isaiah’s prophetic activity closed in or about the year 701; that is 
to say, just when he had gained the supreme point of vantage for his 
greatest work ; the work whose records, by prima facie evidence, lie 
before us in the very book which has always gone by his name. 
What is the situation in chap. 37? The great king has retreated, 
but not without devastating the land. “As for Hezekiah the 
Judean,” says he, “forty-six of his fenced cities, the fortresses, 
and small towns in their vicinity without number, I besieged, I 


took. 200,150 persons I brought forth from the midst of them and 


allotted as spoil.” 

The words have become familiar, but the picture they draw — 
have we made it real in our minds? Look at those desolate cites 
of Judah, at the enormous deportation, far greater (allowing for 
exaggeration) than that effected by Sargon from Samaria, and ask 
if this is not the time to proclaim, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people”; the time to favor Zion, yea, the set time to “say unto the 
cities of Judah, Behold your God.” And Jahwe is coming; who 
says he is marching at the head of the exiles? Not our author. 
Across the wilderness, as of old, cometh your God. Prepare for him 
as you would make ready for a great king. His glory shall be 
revealed, with good tidings to Zion; her warfare is ended, she hath 
received the double, namely, the severe chastisement which Isaiah 
hal so often foretold; to the remnant, behold, Adonai Jahwe 
cometh, to feed his flock like a Shepherd.' 


1 The above was written before I had read Léhr (1878-80), who holds that 
Isaiah is the author of the book as a whole, and that he gives these indications of 
his own standpoint, but that he looks forward from it to the Babylonian captivity. 
This last, as I hope to show, is unnecessary. Léhr’s three pamphlets, though 
little known, were mentioned by Delitzsch and Dillmann, and have also found 
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An explanation has been glanced at already for Isaiah’s prophecies 
of the return of the exiles. The oneness of the twelve tribes and the 
hope of their reunion was a doctrine kept alive in the interest of 
religion as well as of patriotism. Even in the days of Tiglath-pileser, 
multitudes of the North Israelites had been carried into captivity. 
Sargon renewed the deportation, and Sennacherib shaved the land 
still closer. We cannot doubt that many thousands of these captives 
were sold into slavery and thus were dispersed in all directions. (See 
article, “ Dispersion,” in Encyclopedia Biblica.) The 49th chapter 
of Isaiah is a typical example of the prophecies to which I refer. 
Zion, whose children Sennacherib had carried off by scores of thou- 
sands, mourns in her bereavement, saying : ‘‘ Jahwe has forsaken me ; 
Adonai has forgotten me.” Isaiah bids her lift up her eyes and 
behold her children flocking from every quarter, till the land is too 
narrow for them. “Lo, these shall come from far; and lo, these 
from the north and from the west; and these from the land of 
Sinim,” that is, Syene, to adopt Cheyne’s excellent emendation. 
The fact that the standpoint in 49 is Palestinian, not Babylonian, 
is well worked out in Sellin’s Serubdabel (1898), more successfully, 
it seems to me, than the contrary position is maintained by the same 
writer in his recent work (Der Knecht Gottes bei Deuterojesaja, 
1901). Babylon is doubtless included, in 49", among the lands of 
the dispersion, but only included. “These shall come from far” 
may mean Babylon, the far east ; then follow the other three cardinal 
points, ending with Syene, the far south. Already in the 11th chap- 
ter, after mentioning Assyria, the foe at hand, Isaiah had boxed the 
compass in a similar back-handed, unseamanlike fashion. Adonai is 
to recover the remnant of his people from Egypt, Pathros, Cush, on 
the south; from Elam, Shinar, on the east; from Hamath, on the 
north ;: and from the coastlands of the west. The parallel is com- 
plete ; and chap. 11 was conceded to Isaiah until long after chap. 49 
had been taken from him. But there is a nearer parallel than 
chap. 11, for in 43° we read: “I will bring thy seed from the east 
and gather thee from the west ; I will say to the north, Give up; and 
to the south, Keep not back ; bring my sons from far and my daugh- 
ters from the end of the earth.” It is plain, therefore, that the 
prophet, in all these passages, has his eye not simply upon the 


place in the elaborate and admirable bibliography which Prof. G. A. Smith has 
appended to his article, “ Isaiah,” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Two or three other points in my article have been anticipated by Kennedy 


(1891) and Douglas (1895). 
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captives in Babylonia, but upon the Dispersion in all lands, His 
geographical position was at Jerusalem, and he himself may well 
have been the Isaiah of Hezekiah’s reign. And if he may have 
been, we ought to hold that he was, until the contrary is shown by 
conclusive evidence. For the historical tradition comes down to us 
from men on whom we ought to suppose in every case, until we have 
good reasons to the contrary, that the sunlight of external evidence 
was shining, to illuminate things which we see only through a glass 
darkly. One may fix his attention on almost any period of history, 
and find striking prefigurements of its development in the prophecies 
and visions of Scripture. The exegetes of the books of Daniel and 
Revelation have proved this to perfection. In like manner, when one 
takes up the third volume of either of those fascinating and powerful 
works, Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, and McCurdy’s His- 
tory, Prophecy, and the Monuments, he must be on his guard lest a 
historical presentation which appears to fit the facts so admirably be 
regarded as the only reasonable one. That this is not the case is 
already apparent, I hope; and this conclusion will be greatly 
strengthened when we pass from the historical situation in its 
external aspect, and examine 


II. THe Reticious TEACHING OF THE DISPUTED CHAPTERS. 


Beginning with chap. 40, we find, just after the introductory verses 
already considered, a sustained polemic against idolatry. With char- 
acteristic promptness and thoroughness, the Chronicler represents 
Hezekiah as setting out to overthrow his father’s paganism, in the 
first year, the first month, and the first day of his reign. Shortly 
after, all Israel that can be mustered keep the passover together, and 
then immediately have another feast, by going throughout all the 
cities of Judah to destroy and abolish every remnant of idolatry, 
with none to molest or make them afraid. Stade, Robertson Smith, 
and others have properly criticised this representation, claiming that 
Hezekiah’s reforms came late in his reign, that they were far less 
radical, that they were bitterly opposed, and that the life-work of 
men like Isaiah and Micah was the chief cause of whatever efficiency 
they attained. These critics have also perceived the natural, almost 
3 inevitable, point of time when everything favored the reformation. 
Not when the dark shadow of Assyria threatened in the distance, or 
hung huge over the land; but when the sole deity of Israel’s God 
had been gloriously vindicated in the downfall of the oppressor, — 
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this was the tide in the affairs of men which was taken at the flood. 
What doth hinder us to go one step farther? Hezekiah moved on 
the idols with Isaiah at his right hand. ‘Under the influence of 
Isaiah,” says Professor Moore (Zac. Bid., article “ Idolatry ”’), “ Heze- 
kiah probably made an effort to root out the idols.” Why not, then, 
under the inspiration of the stirring words which are summarized in 
this very chapter? “ Behold,” cried the prophet, “ your eyes have 
seen our God bring princes to nothing” (40"). ‘He only blows 
upon them and they wither, and the storm-wind chases them away 
like chaff. To whom then will ye liken God? To the image a 
workman has made?” 

Note just here the parallel with Isaiah’s pregnant word, re/ating to 
the overthrow of Sennacherib, at the close of chap. 17; I like to call 
it Isaiah’s ocean symphony. “ Like the surge of many waters the 
nations are surging ; but He throttles them ; — and they flee far away 
and are chased like mountain chaff before the wind, and as whirling 
[dust] before the storm-wind.” The rebuke of idolatry is renewed 
in chap. 41, with the mingled sarcasm and grandeur of which Isaiah 
is master. We meet it again in every one of the next seven chapters, 
42-48, also in 57, 65, and 66. This, too, is the meaning of the figure 
in 55'f ; compare Jeremiah’s “broken cisterns” and “fountain of 
living waters.”” It was a thorn in the side of the original Cyrus- 
theory that several of these passages assume the existence of the 
temple with its ritual. Consequently, Deutero-Isaiah has shrunken 
greatly, the last eleven or more chapters of the twenty-seven being 
assigned to Palestine in the days ofethe second temple; but this 
explanation cannot apply to 43”*, which is Babylonian if anything is ; 
even Cheyne says so. Here Israel’s sin is that of omission ; neglect of 
burnt-offerings, sacrifices, and oblations ; how could that be charged 
in Babylon? I have studied various attempts to evade the plain fact 
that this is a reproof for neglect of the sacrifices, and I find none of 
them even plausible. The apparent contradiction to passages like 
yf. which speak slightingly of ritual observances, will be no stum- 
bling-block to the Christian pastor, who finds it needful at one time 
to rebuke his people for making all their religion consist in church- 
going, at another time for neglecting public worship. 

Combined with the denunciation of idolatry in these chapters, we 
often find a challenge to false gods to foretell the future, or to bring 
events to pass, both which the God of Israel has done, as the people 
are well aware. And when were mightier deeds wrought for Israel, 
against all human probability, or when was the word of the Lord 
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more boldly staked and more signally fulfilled than at the close of 
the eighth century before Christ? How fresh and timely sounds the 
voice of Isaiah, when we connect it thus with his life-work and 
contrast it with the boastful threats of Rabshakeh. “The former 
things, behold, they have come to pass; ye are my witnesses, saith 
Jahwe.” “Fear not, thou worm Jacob; thou shalt thresh mountains 
and beat them small. Behold, they that strive with thee shall be as 
nothing and shall perish.” ‘“ Declare the things to come, that we 
may know that ye are gods; yea, do good or do evil.” “ Let them 
bring forth heir witnesses ; or, let them hear, and say, It is truth.” 
Professor Skinner is careful to remind us that there was idolatry in 
Israel in the Exile, for which he refers to Ezekiel. Now we are not 
obliged to answer that Ezekiel wrote in the former part of the Exile, 
and that it would be harder to prove the prevalence of idolatry among 
the captives fifty years later. It is sufficient to reply that there was 
idolatry in Israel in the days of Isaiah, that it is the case of Isaiah 
which is just now before the court, and that the historical tradition 
has the right of way. If the latter can justify itself, the critical 
tradition will be politely bowed out of court. This at least is clear, 
that the prophecies against idolatry contained in thirteen out of our 
twenty-seven chapters, when looked at in a general way, are appro- 
priate to the period of Hezekiah ; and I can only hint at the impor- 
tance of examining the many details in the description of various idola- 
trous rites, some of which are of uncertain origin and significance. We 
need all the light which can be thrown upon them from the customs 
of every period to which they might be referred. The few allusions 
to Babylon and to Cyrus in chaps. 40-66 I will take up presently. 
After the retreat of Sennacherib and the beginning of recovery 
from his ravages, it is no marvel if the patriotic spirit in Jerusalem 
rose to fever heat. The scattered families were to come back to 
Jahwe’s land, and as Assyria had been humbled before them, so they 
would rule over every nation. The feeling of proud superiority to 
other peoples, which is often held to be a mark of post-exilian date, 
is rather the mark of human nature in all ages — witness the dominant 
politics of the three most Christian nations to-day. Isaiah, as both 
statesman and prophet, would seek to turn this rising tide of patriot- 
ism into nobler channels than those of hatred and exclusiveness. For 
this purpose he might use the identical motive employed by many 
patriotic preachers in America to-day. “It is true we are the grand- 
est nation on earth, but only because God has chosen us. And why? 
That we might carry his salvation to the ends of the world.” The 
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lofty conception of the Servant of Jahwe was thus adapted to the 
needs of Hezekiah’s age, and may have been the fruit of the new 
religious life promoted by his reforms. True, it rose far beyond the 
spiritual plane which the mass of the people had then reached, and 
this is precisely what we are told in Isa. 42, where the actual Israel 
is contrasted with the ideal. Blind and deaf is the servant of Jahwe ; 
and so Isaiah’s inaugural vision receives one more fulfilment. I have 
endeavored to show elsewhere (in this JOURNAL, 1895, pp. 98-102) 
that the original Servant of Jahwe is Abraham ; and that the concep- 
tion is extended to Israel, only because, according to the solidarity 
of Oriental thought, Abraham lives on, and works on, in Israel. But 
I strangely overlooked, even when developing this conception from 
Isa. 418, the support given by the preceding and following context. 
The old exegesis of the opening paragraph of 41 needs only to be 
strengthened and supplemented. At the close of chap. 40 we read: 
“They that wait on Jahwe shall renew their strength.” Now then, 
says Jahwe, let the heathen peoples renew their strength. “ Let them 
come near, let us come together to the test, while I put over against 
them my servant Israel, whom I summoned from the east and called 
in righteousness. Before him I give up nations. When the five 
kings were confederate, my servant pursued them and passed over 
safely. When the armies of Pharaoh came against him, the depths 
covered them. Yesterday the hosts of Sennacherib vanished like 
dust and driven stubble. Who hath wrought it, ca/ing the genera- 
tions of Israel from the beginning? I, Jahwe, the first, and with the 
last Iam He. Tremble, ye ends of the earth; but draw near and 
renew your strength. Get you a fresh set of idols, the carpenter 
encouraging the goldsmith. Bur thou, Israel, my servant, seed of 
Abraham my friend; fear thou not, for with thee am 7... Let 
the judgment go on. Bring forth your strong ones, saith the King 
of Jacob. An abomination is he that chooseth you. I have raised 
up one from the north and he is come; from the sun-rising my 
servant Israel that calleth upon my name. Let the great king send 
again his seganim; my servant will trample them down as the potter 
treadeth clay.” 

Then the prophet seizes the new impulse of patriotic life and turns 
it into the new channel of the divine call. “Behold, my servant 
Israel; judgment to the nations he shall proclaim ; nor fail till he 
have set righteousness in the earth; far-off coasts are waiting for his 
Torah.” 

Konig, in Zhe Exiles’ Book of Consolation, 1899, maintains (against 
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Duhm, Cheyne, Laue, and others) an internal connection between 
chaps. 41 and 42, thus (p. 9, see more fully at p. 62): “41>” isa 
parallel to 41'”. After the emphasis laid upon the calling of the 
hero from the east (417), Israel might have been perplexed about 
their own calling; hence, for the sake of assuring them, 417” is 
followed by vv.'®, a consolatury passage (vocavi #). And in like 
manner 41”, in which once more the call of the eastern conqueror 
is emphasized, might well be followed again by a section dealing 
with Israel (42'*).” But the view I have just presented preserves 
this connection in a much simpler and more natural way. And yet 
some critic will say, with a touch of scorn: “If Israel instead of 
Cyrus is the hero from the east in 417, is Israel the vulture from the 
east in 46?” No, I reply; mark the context and parallels of this 
latter passage ; then the interpretation at once appears. “Saying, 
My counsel shall stand and I will do all my pleasure. Calling a 
vulture from the east, the man of my counsel from a far country. 
Yea, I have spoken, I will also bring it to pass; I have purposed, I 
will also do it.” Now compare 14”: “Surely, as I have thought, so 
shall it come to pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand ” ; 
also 10°* : “Ho, Asshur! rod of mine anger. J send him; 7 give 
him a charge. Shall the axe boast against the hewer?” Sennacherib 
is the vulture, and all three passages fit him; even the verbal agree- 
ments are surprising. As a mere sample of other readjustments 
required, look at 43'*: “I send to Babylon, and bring down all of 
them as fugitives, even the Chaldzans, in the ships of their rejoic- 
ing.” 
though it read, “I send Cyrus to Babylon.” But when did the men 
of Babylon flee to their ships before him? or when, for fear of Cyrus 
(46') were Bel and Nebo hurried away on beasts that hardly bore 
them? Nay, it is Sennacherib who furnishes a striking parallel to 
both these passages. In his account of the campaign of 700, against 
a man in whose fate Isaiah took a special interest, it stands written : 
“ Merodach-baladan feared the war-cry of my powerful arms and the 
advance of my strong battle line. The gods who ruled his land, in 
their shrines on shipboard he brought; to the midst of the sea he 
conveyed them ; he escaped like a bird.” 

A word here on the obvious objection that too much is being hung 
on a single peg, despite the fate of Eliakim’s family. The present 
writer may be accused of holding the name of Sennacherib so close 
to his eyes as to shut out everything else. A couple of quotations 
may serve to repel this charge, or to distribute it among others. 


Most modern scholars are as sure that this refers to Cyrus as — 
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The first is from Budde’s Religion of Israel to the Exile, p. 155 f.: 
“The imagination can scarcely measure the depth and strength of 
the impression made by this marvellous deliverance. Never had the 
need been greater, the foe never mightier. Yahweh had allowed all 
human help to exhaust itself, in order to show all the more palpably 
that He alone could help, and that He was superior to any foe.... 
And it was no chance stroke, for repeatedly and long before he had 
announced it through his prophet Isaiah. The prophet’s reputation 
must have risen mightily, and the word of the hoary-headed sage 
must have been listened to with a respect never accorded him in 
youth or the prime of life.” Evidently Budde thinks that Isaiah’s 
activity did mo¢ culminate in 7o1. To the same purport speaks 
Kittel in his History of the Hebrews (English translation, vol. ii. 
p- 371, cf. p. 369). ‘In any case, the reputation of Yahvé and of 
Zion would necessarily gain infinitely by the marvellous issue of the 
struggle. Isaiah had been right when he said that the Hill of Zion 
was higher than all hills, and that Yahvé would protect his dwelling- 
place. It is extremely probable that he now enjoyed the triumph of 
seeing the disappearance of the idols which still remained everywhere 
in the hands of the common people, and that Hezekiah, by way of 
honouring Yahvé of Jerusalem, proceeded with greater earnestness 
than before with the work of suppressing the high places.” 

It need not concern us to reconcile this judgment with the remark 
on the previous page: “Of Hezekiah’s further proceedings [after 
Sennacherib’s retreat] we can learn nothing. Isaiah, too, vanishes 
in 701, and we see no more of him.” Let it suffice that the sugges- 
tions of these two erninent scholars exactly fit the interpretation which 
I have proposed above. But the overthrow of Sennacherib is not 
the only historical point of contact for chaps. 40-66 with the times 
of Isaiah. At present, a very troublesome question for the critics, 
and a divisive one, in the true sense of that much-abused word, is 
the problem of interpreting the sharp and stern addresses, alternating 
with tender expostulations and gracious promises, the best example 
occurring at 57*™ followed by 57’. Who are accosted here? 
Samaritans? heathen? Jews in exile? Jews of the return? The 
difficulties thicken about every hypothesis. But may there not be a 
good historical basis underlying the account in 2 Chr. 30 of the 
divisions in North Israel? If we cannot corroborate the narrative, 
much less can we contradict what seems so natural an event under 
all the circumstances. .It was eminently fitting that a king of Judah, 
on whom Jahwe had set his seal by a great deliverance, should act as 
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the religious head of all Israel and seek to unite the tribes in the 
ancient ritual of the passover. It was to be expected that some 
would accept the invitation while others laughed it to scorn. Add 
to these two elements that of the foreign colonists, with their new 
and strange idolatries (2 K. 17), and there is not, I verily believe, a 
passage or a phrase in Isa. 57 with which the situation does not 
harmonize. Note especially the plain references to apostasy which 
connect so well with the southern view of the northern religion, e.g. 
57": “Of whom hast thou been afraid and feared? for thou art 
treacherous, and hast not remembered me nor laid it to thy heart. 
Is it not so? I was silent, yea, a long time, and thou didst not fear 
me.” Cf. 65": “As for you that forsake Jahwe, that forget my holy 
mountain, that spread a table for Gad, and fill up mixed wine to 
Meni,” — old Syrian deities. The sudden transition from 57>" to 
57'**! reminds us of the burden of Hosea. 

Now in answer to the objection which will be weighty with many, 
perhaps most, present-day scholars, namely, that it is impossible to 
believe in such a religious development in Hezekiah’s time as has 
been postulated above, I have this to say: We are so far from agree- 
ment over our sources that we really know precious little about the 
religious development in Hezekiah’s time. A fair objection to current 
attempts to contrast the theology of earlier with that of later prophets 
is that many of the data have been drawn from the supposed exilian 
origin of Isa. 40-66. It behooves us to get our theories from @// the 
facts, without forcing theories through any of them. I am far from 
denying either the applicability to our subject of the fruitful doc- 
trine of evolution, or the fact that there was a religious development 
throughout the history of Israel. The question “ what was that devel- 
opment ?” is a question of fact, not to be answered by @ priori 
pre-judgments either rationalistic or supernaturalistic. The proper 
order, I take it, of examining such a question is: 

a. The historical tradition. 

4. The historical] situation. 

c. The prima facie testimony of the text as to religious teaching. 

ad. The subsequent history of the text. 

So let us take up 


III. Marks or LATER INTERPOLATIONS. 


I believe (occasionally) in glosses. The very word is attractive. 
It suggests the smooth, silken fur of a feline, with no hint of any 
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concealed talons, which might rend the context into fragments. I 
have caught a number of these glosses and held them long enough 
to abstract their essential traits; so that our friend who is always 
with us, der unbefangene Leser, might be constrained to say, this zs a 
gloss. Here is the first principle deduced. Let A and B be rival 
critics ; to A, nothing is a gloss which opposes B; anything may be 
a gloss which favors B. I have advanced a little further in the study ; 
for Duhm who is rich in glosses supplies abundant examples. It is 
the mark of a genuine gloss that it can be omitted with gain rather 
than detriment, that it explains an indefinite or difficult original, that 
it has local or temporal earmarks, that it changes poetry into prose, 
that it breathes the spirit of a later age. A gloss may exist in the 
absence of one or more of these signs, but there is one gloss which I 
am sure of, for it has them all. Observe how the passage reads 
without the gloss; the metre is as plain in English as in Hebrew 
(45')- 


Thus saith Jahwe to his anointed — whose right hand [ have holden 
To bring down nations before him and the loins of kings will I loose; 
To open doors before him and gates shall not be shut. 


The Hebrew goes on in the same rhythm to the middle of ver.’. 
Let me refer, in passing, to KOnig’s masterly investigation of the 
Hebrew metres in his recent book, StUistik, Rhetorik, Poetik. 

This passage, 45'*, is an address to the Servant of Jahwe, as 
appears from the parallels with 42'* and especially 49'*. K6nig 
remarks (Zxiles’ Book of Consolation, p. 9): “In 45! after the men- 
tion of Cyrus the Ebed-Jahweh is not forgotten (v.*).” But in truth 
this ver.‘, like 49°, brings out the mission of Israel to Israel, and 
45'* (minus one word) may be regarded as all of one piece. The 
doctrine that every man’s life is a plan of God is as well illustrated 
by Israel as by Cyrus. 

But now how came the gloss waip> (to Cyrus) to be thrust in at 
the beginning of this passage, with the various detriments that have 
been indicated above? Professor Cheyne, in Zinc. Bid. (article “ Isa- 
iah’’), has put the principle involved here into the fewest possible 
words: “The older prophecies were no doubt accommodated by 
interpreters to present circumstances.” A copyist at the close of the 
Exile saw a new application for this prophecy of Isaiah. He put 
wap in his margin, whence it worked its way into the text. The pre- 
vious verse was more roughly handled, on the evidence of our modern 
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analysts themselves. According to Duhm, everything after the Ath- 
nahh has been added,'namely, the following: “saying of Jerusalem, 
She shall be built, and the temple founded.” Cheyne agrees with 
Duhm, and Marti agrees with both. Here we distinguish between a 
gloss and a variant. The last part of 44”, say these three most recent 
commentators, was inserted by some one who wished to apply directly 
to Cyrus the prediction in ver.* about building the waste places; in 
all probability, then, say I, he replaced by the name Cyrus something 
that stood there before; Israel, for example, or even the name of 
some king, since elsewhere the term Shepherd is applied to a king. 
As is well known to Isaian students, the name Cyrus occurs in the 
whole twenty-seven chapters, 40-66, just twice; namely, in the two 
consecutive verses last examined, and in these, as now appears, it 
may be a later addition. I think it likely that in a few other cases, 
Isaiah’s -prophecies were worked over during the exile and even 
afterward. . Thus 45°° may have received slight additions, in the 
Deuteronomic style,'to adapt the passage still further to the time of 
Cyrus. But this is not certain, as I have just indicated. Verse?, at 
any rate, presents no difficulty to the interpretation which I advocate. 
It is simply a figure of speech equivalent to saying “ With God all 
things are possible.” It can have no reference, either before or after 
the event, to a forcible capture of Babylon by Cyrus, for there was 
no such event. 48” agrees well with the hypothesis of a definite 
adaptation of what was first a less specific call, as at 52". As we 
have seen, the normal reference to the Exile in 40-66 concerns itself 
with the world-wide dispersion of Israel. Something like the follow- 
ing may have stood originally in 48”: “Go ye forth, my people ; 
flee ye from the oppressor”; compare the phrase just after, “the 
end of the earth,” with the same expression in other parts of Isaiah. 

In the present article, I am not examining the suspected passages 
in chaps. 1-39, because I have elsewhere discussed most of them 
minutely, and given some solid grounds for the belief that even 
assuming the late origin of 40-66, those passages can be successfully 
assigned to Isaiah. A single point may be mentioned on the matter 
now before us, marks of later interpolations. Many critics hold that 
the word “ Babylon” in 14‘ and again in 14” did not stand in the 
original prophecy. I have published my adherence to Duhm’s view 
thatthe first three and a.half verses of that chapter are a post-exilian 
addition in Zechariah’s manner. In any case, the critical principle 
which has been cited from Cheyne is at hand whenever it is called 
for. It is plainly impossible for any one who holds to that principle 
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to prove that the book of Isaiah belongs to several authors instead 
of to one author and a few editors. For in the main, both historical 
situation and religious teaching are consonant with the age of Heze- 
kiah, and thus the sixty-six chapters of Isaiah may be attributed to 
that prophet, except so far as they have been accommodated by 
interpreters to later circumstances. On the other hand, it should 
not be forgotten that no claim is here made for anything more than 
probable evidence of the essential unity of the book. The general 
question must be kept open, that the results of further research may 
be codrdinated with what is already known. 


IV. ARGUMENTS FROM STYLE AND DICTION. 


Since Ewald’s day, scholars have been disposed to take cum grano 
salis the arguments for either unity or diversity of authorship which 
rest on the style of a composition, That great master of history, 
grammar, and criticism was so wont to speak ex cathedra in matters 
of this sort, and his sure intuitions have been so often reversed by 
later investigators that the chief result is a lesson of caution. No 
man has ever invented a stylometer to indicate with any approach to 
scientific precision the extent to which an author may deviate from 
his accustomed forms of expressions without committing literary hari- 
kari. What the negative critics forget is the Protean character of 
genius. Other things being equal, the greater the genius, the wider 
the limits within which his style will disport itself. Felix Mendels- 
sohn, on his first journey to Italy, spent some days at Weimar with 
Goethe, whom he knew well, and who showed himself in ever-chang- 
ing moods. “Then I thought,” wrote Mendelssohn, “there you have 
the Goethe, of whom people will one day declare, he was not at all 
one person, but consisted of several little Goethiden” (Reisebriefe, 
Leipzig, 1865, s. 6). 

Moreover, when we come to estimate a work of genius, one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.’ Knobel is as ready to give a flat 
contradiction to some literary pronunciamento of Ewald’s (¢.g. on 
Isa. 12), as Dillmann to Knobel’s, or Duhm to Dillmann’s, and so 
on indefinitely. What complicates the matter still more is that the 
argument from style never has free course. The assertion that there 
is in the book of Isaiah, speaking broadly, a marked contrast of style 
between. chaps. 1-39 and chaps. 40-66 has been a truism for several 
generations. Different ways of accounting for the fact have been 
invented, but the fact itself is indisputable. Now the defenders of 
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Isaian unity have always met the challenge of their opponents on this 
matter of style; but as soon as these defenders have pointed out, 
with all painstaking, the resemblances to 40-66 contained in 34-35, 
or in 13-14, or in 24-27, or in 21, or 33, these chapters have been 
declared to be themselves late, for reasons drawn chiefly from the- 
ology and history. If then we succeed in showing, for instance, that 
21*"” belongs historically, and by every other test, to Isaiah,’ we can 
begin at once to turn the tables on the analysts. For, strong as is 
the argument for the genuineness of the Ode in Isa. 14, considered 
by itself (see this JouRNAL, 1896), it is much stronger when 21” 
can be included in the foundation on which the argument rests. 
Again, there is, it is true, a clear difference in style, as Cheyne 
shows, between chaps. 13 and 14; but 13 is Isaian by independent 
evidence (B7d. Sac., July, 1892), and hence we relegate the argu- 
ment from style to its true place of subordination. So too with 
respect to chaps. 24-27; if Dr. Barnes can vindicate their genu- 
ineness (see his Examination, Cambridge [Eng.], 1891), we shall 
remember the oft-quoted declaration of Ewald: “Every kind of 
style, and every variation of exposition, is at Isaiah’s command, to 
meet the requirements of his subject.” Step by step, the work of 
many a year to come presents itself, in the form of a careful examina- 
tion of every suspected passage, in its historical situation, its religious 
references, its textual integrity, and its style; each piece of ground 
regained will aid in the winning of another. Insistence on the 
proper order of these investigations gives a sufficient reply to the 
critical postulate of Driver, Blass, and others, that while marked 
diversity of style presumptively indicates difference of authorship, 
strong resemblance of style is a very weak argument for identity of 
authorship. This maxim may be of service in a case which has to 
be determined by considerations of style alone ; but against objective 
evidence it has no more force than the maxim which it so much 
resembles: “heads I win, tails you lose.” No such rough and ready 
dictum can exempt us from working these problems out in the sweat 
of our brows. To the casual reader, the list of phraseological peculi- 
arities given in Driver’s Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 238- 
240 (cf. Cheyne’s Jntroduction, pp. 255-270) is doubtless impressive ; 
but how its significance shrinks when one considers the wide range 
and sweep of the subjects covered in those chapters. A glance at 
the Isaian affinities of the brief Ode in chap. 14 (see this JouRNAL, 


1So Dr. W. E. Barnes, in Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1900; cf. my 
article in this JoURNAL, 1898, part i. The two are wholly independent. 
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1896, pp. 33-35) prepares one to believe that a similar exhibit for 
all the suspected passages would fill a volume larger than the whole 
body of the prophets. 

The argument from diction (in a restricted sense, namely, the 
words used by an author) is capable of being put upon a more secure 
and scientific basis than that from style in general. For here we dig 
under the subjective notions of this or that critic as to stylistic har- 
mony or dissonance, and also as to the significance of historical and 
religious references, which may accord equally well with events cen- 
turies apart. We build on the solid fact that every writer reflects 
unconsciously the particular vocabulary of his time and place. In 
the case before us, we examine by all possible tests the diction of 
every part of Isaiah, comparing the passages minutely with each 
other and with al! other Hebrew writers, to determine their natural 
affinities in point of verbal expression. This was the “happy 
thought” (so it seemed at the time), which came to me in 1879. 
So for two years I worked it patiently out, publishing the results in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for April and October, 1881, and for January 
and July, 1882. Manifestly, the chief value of such an investigation 
cannot be presented in the mere outlines which the present article 
deals with ; its force lies in its fulness of detail. It is one thing to 
pick out certain words in chaps. 40-66 to justify an opinion, as many 
writers had done on either side; it is a different matter to present 
the vocabulary in full and in its multiform connections, as I did, 
tracing the delicate threads of coincidence which bind together all 
parts of the book in a way that the most servile imitator could not 
copy — not to add that the author of such chapters could not have 
been such an imitator. I really believed that an argument drawn so 
plainly from unconscious peculiarities would have weight with critics 
of all schools. But I was met at once with the reply : “Words are 
of minor consequence; the historical situation is the paramount 
matter.” To which I now make respectful answer that the point is 
well taken, and that the evidence is this time presented (or rather, 
outlined) in what seems to be its due and proper order. 

During the last twenty-five or thirty years, returns have been 
coming in also from other investigators. Our friends the radical 
critics should restrain their impatience at apparently unwarranted 
presuppositions on the part of their opponents, and should ask only, 
“What is there in these facts and reasonings that has to be taken up 
into the whole of things?” Then they would hardly fail to find 
some grains of sense in the arguments for Isaiah’s authorship of some 
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or all of the antilegomena, as given by Strachey (1874), Kay (1875), 
Klostermann (1876), Naegelsbach (1877), Urwick (1877), Lohr 
(1878-80), Rawlinson (1885), Bredenkamp (1887), Orelli (1887, 
’91), Forbes (1890), Wright (1890, ’93), Kennedy (1891), Barnes 
(1891, 1900), Douglas (1895), Sinker (1897), Vos (1898, ’99), 
Margoliouth (1900), and Osgood (1gor). 

I would call especial attention to the admirable articles of Dr. 
Geerhardus Vos in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for July 
and October, 1898, and January, 1899. No one knows the present 
status of the Isaian questions who has not thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously tried the strength of the positions which he defends. I do not 
believe, as some of these conservative authors seem to, that radical 
critics are unwilling to give full and fair consideration to the arguments 
on the conservative side. For instance, although my own examination 
of Isa. 12 (in this JOURNAL, 1891, part 2) has not been noticed, as the 
others have been, by German and English critics, I have always sup- 
posed this to be an accidental oversight. In the comical words of 
Duhm (Preface to Commentary on Isaiah) : “ Vielleicht ist mir ab und 
an ein brauchbares Altes oder Neues entscliipft, das Aufnahme verdient 
hatte ; das Commentarschreiben hat eben viel vom pig puzzle.” 

The above bare reference to recent literature defending the unity 
of the book of Isaiah leads naturally to 


V. THE GENESIS AND COURSE OF THE CRITICAL TRADITION. 


One cannot properly understand the position of an opponent until 
he sees how it came to be what it is. The earlier shapers of the 
tradition down to Eichhorn were obliged, as he confesses, to oppose a 
general consensus. It was Gesenius in 1821 who brought the world 
of scholars to believe in the exilian origin of Isa. 40-66. If we had 
only his light, I think we should reason as he did. He had to 
contend against a bald form of supernaturalism, as though it should 
be taught that some one in the sky whispered to Isaiah the name of 
Cyrus several generations before the latter’s birth. Gesenius did not 
attack this dogma in front, but he adroitly turned its flank by assert- 
ing that the prophet’s own position is in the exile, where he is on 
firm ground, and that when he looks out into the future his vision at 
once becomes hazy. The positive part of this argument, as I have 
sought to show above, is by no means “firm ground”; the negative 
part is as useful as ever; indeed, it has a very present interest, as the 
following extract will show (Band 2, s. 21 f.). 
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Had it seemed good to Providence to permit even Isaiah to prophesy of Cyrus 
in a supernatural way, he would have revealed also to this prophet the position of 
things after the exile in accordance with historic truth, not with ecstatic ideals 
which have never been realized. What a contrast between the condition of the 
poor colony under Ezra and Nehemiah and the pictures of Isa. 60, 65, 66, accord- 
ing to which a golden age is to enter directly after the return, and is to make the 
nation the most splendid in the world! Doubtless every one smiles at Kimchi 
(in the commentary on certain passages, ¢.g. 4871) who naively wonders because 
nothing is related in the book of Ezra about the miracles which, according to our 
prophet, were to come to the returning Jews, water springing out of the desert 
rocks and the like. But it is surely no better, it is the height of arbitrariness, 
when one regards those pictures of the prophet as really fulfilled in the history, 
only with the saving clause that not everything is to be taken so literally. No 
sensible expositor, indeed, w2// take it so; but to see an enthusiastic depiction of 
prosperity, splendor, and a golden age fulfilled in a poor, wretched camp, requires 
a strong fancy. 


The attentive reader will not fail to perceive that this reasoning is 
auxiliary, rather than contrary, to the view I am presenting. Most 
of the other arguments of Gesenius relate to matters already dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages. In regard to two of them, however, 
a word may be in place. His inference that Jeremiah would have 
cited against his opponents the latter portion of Isaiah had it existed, 
cannot be granted. Jeremiah knew too much to expose himself to 
the ready retort: “Isaiah is ovr royal prophet. It was he who 
taught us the inviolability of Zion.’ The argument that Jerusalem 
is repeatedly described (not foretold) as lying in ruins, deserves 
attention. 

It is curious to see that while Gesenius reasons from the fact of 
Jerusalem’s desolation, Cheyne finds it necessary to account for the 
notion of Jerusalem’s desolation. Thus in Zac. Bib. he writes regard- 
ing chaps. 40-55: “We say ‘at Babylon,’ because certain passages 
presuppose that Jerusalem was desolate, which, strictly speaking, it 
was not. Only a writer living at a distance from Judaea can have 
indulged in such idealism.” I believe that this is an exact statement 
of the truth. To my mind, the two or three allusions to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and of the temple (apart from 44%, which Cheyne 
gives up) are exilian adaptations of Isaiah’s original words about the 
cities of Judah and the desolations of the land. It is important to 
notice how fully the conclusions of Gesenius were accepted a genera- 
tion ago. After the example of Vos, Cheyne begins the article 
“Tsaiah” in Enc. Bib. by comparing Kuenen’s views with those 
which are up to date. I follow the lead of these professors and 
quote Kuenen too (Religion of Israel, English ed., vol. i. pp. 15, 7). 
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“We know, for certain, that the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah 
are not the productions of Hezekiah’s contemporary, but of a later 
prophet, who flourished in the second half of the sixth century before 
Christ.” Kuenen included this among the results which he called 
“the natural fruit of the entire intellectual work of Europe during 
the last century.” But to-day there are very few speaking with 
authority, in Europe or America, who believe this “certainty.” For 
the later critics, Duhm, Hackmann, Kittel, Laue, Marti, and others, 
have vied with one another in reducing Isaiah to his lowest terms. 
In 1895 appeared Cheyne’s /ntroduction to the Book of Isaiah, which 
left to the son of Amoz only about one fifth of the book introduced. 
Upon what meat doth this Isaiah feed that he is grown so thin? 
Upon critical conjectures. But I must not proceed further in the 
notice of Cheyne’s opinions without recording my profound gratitude 
for his brilliant pioneer work in every department of biblical studies. 
It is a continual marvel that he is able to bring forth out of his 
treasury such abundant spoils both new and old. To appraise the 
full value of these ever-growing accumulations must perforce be left 
to later scholars. But already it is plain that his main hypothesis on 
the book of Isaiah is exerting a constant diremptive force. When I 
remarked (in this JouRNAL, 1896, p. 32, n. 3), “ Those who follow his 
[Cheyne’s] processes will probably disintegrate the book still further,” 
it really required no gift of prophecy to make that observation, but 
only a rudimentary acquaintance with arithmetic. As thus: “If 
four fifths of a book are spurious, and any part of the remaining fifth 
is suspected, the chances against that part are four to one.” So it 
has proved. The English Polychrome, 1898, went further in the 
same direction ; the Hebrew, 1899, further still. One cannot always 
judge by the coloring, and one must never suppose that the English 
and Hebrew Polychrome constitute one work. For example, I was 
amazed and delighted to find chap. 1 almost wholly uncolored in 
both books. Give me that chapter for a fulcrum and I’ll move the 
world. Moreover, Cheyne had commented thus in the 1898 edition ; 
“Chap. 1, ver.2%, All doubtless Isaiah’s work, except perhaps ver.**, 
which at any rate proceed from Isaiah’s school.” Doubtless. But 
in December, 1898, Professor Haupt read an analysis of Isa. 1 before 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Haupt’s results are 
summarized and criticized at great length in the Hebrew Polychrome. 
“ Isaiah,” says Cheyne there, “ may or may not have expressed him- 
self as Haupt supposes that he did. But it seems a hopeless task to 
recover any of the utterances of the prophet on which the present 
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text of 17% is based. The view expressed in Kittel-Dillmann that 
chap. 1 has literary unity, and as it now stands (or, one might venture 
to say, in anything approaching to its present form) came from the 
pen of Isaiah, seems to the present writer untenable.” Analysis goes 
further still in the Encyclopedia Biblica, published in 1901. Only the 
framework of chaps. 28-31 is Isaian. 6'-9’ in its original form came 
most probably from a disciple of Isaiah. On some other points, the 
reader is. invited to suspend his judgment until the next volume of 
Studia Biblica appears. To-day, Professor Cheyne would not lay 
his hand on the Divine Library, and make oath that more than an 
eighth part of our book of Isaiah was written by the prophet himself. 
Besides, he foresees the last term of the series 1, 4,4,4, etc. In this 
last article, he intimates plainly that Isaiah, like Moses, lives in deeds, 
not in written words. Was he a poet? Probably not. This is the 
conclusion on that matter: “Isaiah was too great to be a literary 
artist.” At last the frank confession comes out: “We can hardly 
expect to find that Isaiah left much in writing, and we must also 
make allowance for the perils to the ancient literature arising from 
the collapse of the state.”” This brings me to my final suggestion. 


VI. Isatan’s PLACE IN THE WORLD OF THOUGHT. 


If their race is not extinct, the masters of general literature will 
some day be heard from on this question. I do not refer to master’s 
apprentices or literary dilettanti. I mean men of power, like Cole- 
ridge and Emerson ; men who combine a taste as delicate as Sainte- 
Beuve’s with an insight as keen as Browning’s. They recognize a 
kindred spirit when they meet it; they know that the good God has 
sent to this planet a few men of towering literary genius, and that 
Isaiah was one of them. Oh, if Matthew Arnold had suspected that 
he was to lose both his Isaiah of Jerusalem and his great prophet of 
the Exile! he would have put in a vigorous veto, he would have 
raised a tempest about the ears of the analysts. The great masters 
may ignore historical constructions ; they will be indifferent to literary 
skirmishes on the outposts ; but the moment you begin to argue that 
Isaiah, having written A could not have written B, having soared to 
this height could not reach that depth, or even the common level 
between, they will exclaim “ Hold! that is our province. Face to 
the right about and retreat.” For no argument that would shatter 
Shakespeare and dismember Dante will have a feather’s weight with 
such men. 
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What I believe and feel on this subject I cannot even indicate, 
except by an illustrative example. I am accustomed to read two 
authors who have much in common, Isaiah and Dante. “Why 
compare these?” it will be said. ‘They are separated by precisely 
two thousand years, by the gulf between Semite and Aryan, between 
sunny Italy and rugged Judah, between two mutually persecuting 
religions. ‘They are opposed in their very cast of thought; the one 
objective, the other subjective. One is a poet, who poured out love 
sonnets ; the other a prophet, whom we could not conceive in such 
an occupation.” 

True, but —a man’s a man for a’ that. The things wherein these 
two men agree are more and lie deeper than the things wherein they 
differ. Each was a patriot statesman, who suffered at the hands of a 
fickle and ungrateful people. Each has suffered since from a class 
of commentators, who think to measure the creative intellect by the 
two-foot rule. As Dante pierced to the reality under the false forms 
of the multitude around him, so Isaiah wielded the very spear of 
Ithuriel. The Jerusalem held up to righteous scorn in his chap. 3 is 
near of kin to the Florence which Dante lashes in Paradiso 16. 
Dismissing environment, we find that these men agree fundamentally. 
Each is a voice crying in a wilderness of unbelief; it is God’s voice. 
Dante a poet and Isaiah a prophet? Dante was a prophet and 
Isaiah was a poet. The scholars of our time debate over the rhythm 
of Isaiah’s verses; but every age has felt the charm of his poetic 
expression ; even so, every age since Dante lived has bowed before 
his prophetic power. 

The critics note, as qualities of Dante’s genius, comprehensiveness, 
definiteness, brevity, intensity, simplicity, vision. All these are equally 
characteristic in Isaiah’s prophecies. On the other hand, the leading 
ideas of Isaiah would almost epitomize the Divine Comedy. They 
are such as these: the majesty of God, the sinfulness of man, Divine 
judgment, salvation, refuge in God alone. In the Latin treatise, De 
vulgari eloguentia, Dante mentions the subjects treated by different 
poets, and asserts that his own theme has been righteousness. There 
is no. need to draw the parallel. 

I have referred to vision as the crown of Dante’s qualities of mind. 
His was the insight that not only penetrates but elevates and exalts ; 
the true centre from which to view his great trilogy comes at the 
culmination. It is the sight of God that draws its votary on and up 
to immortal beatitude. Little do they know Dante who stop at the 
Inferno. 
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Isaiah’s central standpoint comes at the beginning. This, too, is 
the sight of God, giving the call and consecration to his office. The 
ter sanctus first abases and then lifts him up, till the heavenly vision 
becomes the inspiring power of his life, so that Jahwe is to him, 
more than to any other, the Holy One of Israel. 

Dante’s Paradise, bathed in the eternal light of God, is gloriously 
anticipated in either half of the book of Isaiah. “ Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come. The Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and thy 
God thy glory.” Thus the second part; and in the first part we 
meet that promise which may well have inspired the poet of the 
Divine Comedy throughout his arduous quest: “Thine eyes shall 
see the King in his beauty ; they shall behold a far-stretching land.” 




















PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1900. 


HE thirty-sixth meeting of the Society was held, in connection 

with several other philological societies, in the Law School of 

the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on Thursday and Friday, 

Dec. 28 and 29, 1900. At the first session of the Society, on Thurs- 

day, at 10 A.M., President Peters was in the chair. The members of 

the American Oriental Society having courteously adjourned their 

session in order to listen.to the address of our President, it was voted 
to postpone business until after that address. 

Dr. Peters then gave his address on “‘ The Religion of Moses.” 

The records of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
Treasurer’s report and the financial statement of the Recording Sec- 
etary were read and referred to Messrs. Denio and Montgomery as 
an Auditing Committee. Messrs. Thayer, Schmidt, and Wright were 
appointed a Committee to nominate officers for the coming year. 
Professor Paton reported for the Publishing Committee. The 
Recording Secretary read his annual report. The President called 
on the members present for any papers or notes not on the pro- 
gramme. The Recording Secretary read “Suggestions on Hebrew 
Metres.” This was discussed by Messrs. Paton, Thayer, Ropes, 
Denio, and Peters. 

The members were cordially invited to a lunch provided on Thurs- 
day and also on Friday for the affiliated Societies, to the Thursday 
evening session of the American Philological Association, and to the 
Friday evening session of the Modern Language Association. 

Voted to adjourn the special session until Friday morning, at 9.30. 


Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 2'7.— The Society met at 2.30 in joint 
session with the six affiliated Societies, in the chapel of the University. 
The Society. of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was represented by 
Professor Moore, who read on “Some Oriental Sources of the Alex- 
ander Myth.” 
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Friday, Dec. 28. — Met at 10 a.m., the members of the American 
Oriental Society being again present. In the absence of both Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, Professor Moore was chosen to preside pro 
tempore. Professor T. F. Wright read on “A Symbolic Figure of 
the Queen of Heaven.” Discussed by Professor Barton. President 
Peters arrived and took the chair. Professor Paton read on “The 
Problem of the Patriarchs.” Professor Haupt read on “ Corrective 
Interpolations in the Book of Proverbs.” Discussed by Professor 
Paton. Professor Barton read on “ West Semitic Deities with Com- 
pound Names.” Discussed by Professors Thayer and Paton. Pro- 
fessor Kelso read on El Elyon. Professor Driscoll read a note on 
Luke 2. - Discussed by Professor Ropes. 

The Council reported that they had reélected Prof. Lewis B. 
Paton as Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. James H. Ropes and 
Rev. William H. Cobb as additional members of the Publishing 
Committee. 

On nomination of the Council, the following new members were 
elected : 


Prof. James A. Kelso, Ph.D., Western Theol. Sem., Allegheny, Pa. 
Prof. Fulton J. Coffin, Ph.D., Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 
Prof. Charles F. Sitterly, S.1.D., | Drew Theol. Sem., Madison, N.J. 

Rev. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Frederick Lent, A.B., Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. 

Rev. William P. Armstrong, Jr., Princeton Theol. Sem., Princeton, N.J. 
Rev. Henry C. Meserve, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. A. D. Heffern, 5000 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. A. Kingsley Glover, Wells, Minn. 

Rev. G. A. Carnstensen, 10 E. 47th St., N.Y. City. 

Rev. Charles S. Thayer, 334 Washington St., Providence, R.I. 
Prof. Walter R. Betteridge, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N.Y. 
Prof. James Francis Driscoll, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Professor Denio, for the Auditing Committee, reported that the 
Treasurer’s account and the financial statement of the Recording 
Secretary were correct and properly vouched. The report was 
accepted. Professor Thayer reported for the Committee on Nom- 
inations, and the report was accepted and adopted, the following 
officers being elected : 


Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, President. 
Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, Vice-President. 
Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 


Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Treasurer. 
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Prof. Lewis B. Paton, ) 

Prof. George A. Barton, Associates 
Dr. William H. Ward, in 
Prof. Richard J. H. Gottheil, Council. 
Prof. Ernest D. Burton, J 


Voted that the hearty thanks of the Society be returned to the 
Provost and Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, and to the 
local Committee of Arrangements, for the hospitable accommodations 
and the liberal entertainment, which have been provided for this 
meeting. 

Adjourned to 2.30 P.M. 


Friday Afternoon, Dec. 28.— Met at 2.40. On nomination of the 
Council, the following new members were elected : 


Prof. J. A. Singmaster, D.D., Theol. Sem., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Rev. Ernst P. H. Pfatteicher, Ph.D., Lebanon, Pa. 

Rev. T. C. Foote, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. James B. Nies, Ph.D., The Margaret, Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


The Council proposed the following amendments to the Consti- 
tution : 


Section 3. Omit the words “all ex-Presidents of the Society, and.” 

Section 7 [a new section]. This Constitution may be amended by a vote of 
the Society, on recommendation of the Council, such amendment having been 
proposed at a previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the 
members of the Society. 


It was voted that these amendments be received and lie over for a 
year. 

Professor Haupt then read “On the Hebrew phrase WX" 7193.” 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson exhibited and explained “A Persian 
Lacquer Painting representing the Last Judgment.” Remarks fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Gottheil, Paton, Peters, Wright, and Moore. 

At 3.30 Professor Thayer presented the final report of the Com- 
mittee on an American School of Oriental Research in Palestine. 


The Committee appointed by this Society in 1896 to “carry into operation” 
the plan for establishing a School for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine 
beg leave to present their report. 

The plan which, in the form of a series of resolutions, received at that time the 
approval of this Society, has since been printed and circulated as its Constitution, 
a copy of which is here subjoined: 


| 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR ORIENTAL STUDY AND RESEARCH 
IN PALESTINE. 


(As contained in a Series of Resolutions passed by the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in 1896.) 


1. The School for Oriental Study and Research, under the auspices of this 
Society, shall be established in Palestine, at such place as the contributors to its 
support may determine. . 

2. The main object of said School shall be to enable properly qualified persons 
to prosecute Biblical, linguistic, archaeological, historical, and other kindred studies 
and researches under more favorable conditions than can be secured at a distance 
from the Holy Land. 

3. The School shall be open to duly qualified applicants of all races and both 
sexes, and shall be kept wholly free from obligations or preferences as respects 
any religious denomination or literary institution. 

4. The management of the School in this country shall be entrusted to a Board 
consisting of five members of this Society, to be elected annually by the votes of 
such institutions and individuals as shall contribute each not less than one hun- 
dred dollars a year towards the maintenance of the School. This Board of 
Managers shall choose their own officers, shall have charge of all money contrib- 
uted for the use of the School, shall appoint its Directors (subject to the approval 
of the Board of Councillors, as hereinafter provided for) and fix their salaries, 
shall act on applications for membership of the School, shall assign any fellow- 
ships that may be founded, and shall make an annual report of their doings in 
writing to this Society. They shall meet in connection with the annual meetings 
of this Society, and at such other times as their chairman may appoint.! 

5. The public interests of the School shall be confided to a Board of fifty 
Councillors, who shall be chosen by this Society at its annual meeting, and shall 
include, besides the representatives of the institutions contributing to the main- 
tenance of the School, such other persons as are willing to become its patrons or 
benefactors. 

Radical changes in the constitution or the management of the School shall be 
communicated to this Board previously to their adoption, and the names of persons 
nominated as its directors shall be submitted to it for approval. 

6. The operations of the School in Palestine shall be placed in charge of a 
Resident Director and of one or more Associate Directors. It shall be the duty 
of the Resident Director to provide for the School’s local accommodations and 


1N.B. — By virtue of an alliance between the School and the Archeological Institute of 
America, which was ratified by the Society on Dec. 28, 1898, the President of the Institute 
becomes ex officio a member of the Managing Committee of the School, and the Chairman 
of the Managing Committee of the School an ex-officio member of the Council of the Institute ; 
the Institute guarantees the School an annual subsidy; and the School gives the Fournal 
of the Institute a prior claim to such material produced by the School or its explorations as 
ts of a distinctly archaeological and non-Biblical character. 
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needs, and to take the oversight of all archzological journeys and explorations. 
It shall be the duty of the Associate Director (or Directors) to supervise the 
literary work of the School, to give instruction at discretion, to direct and aid 
students in their studies and researches, and see that the results of their work are 
embodied, so far as possible, in theses, which, with his approval and that of the 
Publishing Committee, may be published in the JoURNAL of this Society! Each 
Director shall annually make a written report to the Board of Managers of the 
work accomplished -by the School. 

7. It is expedient that fellowships be established in connection with the School, 
said fellowships to be awarded on examination, and held for at least two years; 
in order that, by preliminary study and by the inspection of the European muse- 
ums, the work at the School by the holders may be more effective. 

8. The following regulations respecting students were provisionally adopted : 

a. Persons wishing to become members of the School must make application 
to the Board of Managers. They will be expected to be Masters of Arts or 
Bachelors of Divinity of the codperating colleges and seminaries, or to have 
made attainments equivalent to those represented by the above-named degrees in 
recognized institutions. Some knowledge of Hebrew and Arabic is especially 
desirable. 

4. The members of the School will be subject to no charge for instruction, but 
must provide for all their personal expenses. They will be expected to spend 
from the 1st of October to the 1st of June in Palestine, and are urgently advised 
to devote as much time as possible beforehand to special preparation for their 
work in the School. 

c. Residents or travellers in Palestine who are not regular members of the 
School may, at the discretion of the Directors, be enrolled as special students and 
enjoy the privileges of the School. 

ad. No communication of any sort relative to the School, its members, its work, 
or its interests, shall be made to the public press by any one connected with the 
School without having been previously submitted to the Directors and been 
authorized by them. 


After a delay of years, which was principally due to lack of funds, the project 
was carried into effect by the choice of Prof. C. C. Torrey, Ph.D., D.D., of Yale 
University, as the first Director. Professor Torrey left this country last midsum- 
mer for Constantinople, in order to secure there the permit requisite for the 
orderly establishment of the School at Jerusalem. He was provided in the 
Society’s name with a formal diploma of authentication, which was countersigned 
by the President of the Archzological Institute of America, under the seal of that 
organization. He was also fortified with the assurance from the State Department 
at Washington that our minister at Constantinople would be requested to com- 
mend the enterprise to the kindly offices of the Ottoman Government, when the 
delicate negotiations with that government which were then pending should open 
the way. After several weeks’ delay, he was informed by the head of the imperial 
Museum that the desired firman would ultimately be granted, and leaving the 
necessary documents in charge of the U.S. Legation, which promised its inter- 
vention at the proper opportunity, he betook himself to Jerusalem, where the 


1 See footnote on facing page. 
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U.S. Consul, Dr. Selah Merrill, a former member of this Society and of the 
American Oriental Society, had been previously requested to secure provisional 
quarters for the School, or “ Institute,” as the Turkish authorities prefer to call it. 
No suitable accommodations having presented themselves, the School is tempo- 
rarily located in a large room, formerly occupied by Messrs. Bliss and Macalister 
of the English Palestine Exploration Fund, in the “Grand New Hotel,” so named, 

The nucleus of ‘a working library for the School was sent to Jerusalem from 
this country many months ago, and Dr. Torrey was empowered to make, on his 
way through Europe, further purchases of books to the amount of $500. 

The responses to appeals for funds which have been made by the Committee 
on behalf of the School have been rather disappointingly meagre, although their 
constant and widespread efforts may perhaps be regarded in part as seed-sowing, 
from which some harvest may be reaped hereafter. The Archeological Institute 
has generously granted the School a subsidy of $500 for the current year, and 
contributions from many other sources which in no single instance have exceeded 
that amount, have augmented the deposits to about $2000, independently of the 
annual subscriptions (of “at least $100 each”) from the codperating Colleges 
and Schools. 

These institutions, which number twenty-one, are the following: 


ANDOVER, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

AUBURN, HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, CINCIN- 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, NATI, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, JOHNS HOPKINS, 

BRYN MAWR, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 

COLGATE, PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY, 

COLUMBIA, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 

CORNELL, PRINCETON SEMINARY, 

EPISCOPAL SCHOOL OF CAMBRIDGE, | TRINITY, HARTFORD, 

EPISCOPAL SCHOOL OF PHILADEL-| UNION SEMINARY, NEW YORK, 
PHIA, YALE UNIVERSITY. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF NEW YORK, 





Experience has thoroughly satisfied vour Committee that an income adequate 
to the efficiency of the School is not likely to be secured by any other method 
than direct personal solicitation on the part of those interested in its success, 
They accordingly earnestly request all present to make at once some effort on its 
behalf. 

The desirableness of undertaking excavation is too obvious to be forgotten. A 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a graduate and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy of Columbia, Rev. James B. Nies of Brooklyn, became so interested in this 
branch of the scheme that, after spending nearly two years in Palestine, he has 
volunteered, and been authorized, to solicit funds for beginning such work at the 
site of the ancient city of Samaria, for which a firman has already been asked of 
the Turkish Government. The antiquitv and varied history of that city render it 
an especially promising locality for such an undertaking. The sum needed for 
its thorough accomplishment is roughly estimated at $50,000. The attention of 
public-spirited persons of wealth should be called at once to this attractive object. 
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Your Committee having thus performed the task assigned them now tender 
their resignation and beg to be discharged. 


Puivavecenia, Dec. 27, 1900. 


J. HENRY THAYER, 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
H. G. MITCHELL, 
WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 
JOHN P. PETERS. 


On motion of Professor Moore, it was unanimously voted that the 
report be accepted and that the Committee be discharged with a 
hearty vote of thanks for their very zealous and efficient service. A 
long and interesting discussion followed, in which Professor Thayer, 
Prof. T. F. Wright, Dr. James B. Nies, Dr. H. T. Clay, and Dr. Peters 


took part. 


It was then voted that representatives of the following institutions : 


Andover Theological Seminary, 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 

Boston University, 

Brown University, 

Bryn Mawr College, 

Colgate University, 

Columbia University, 

Cornell University, 

The Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, 

The Episcopal Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia, 





General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, 

Harvard University, 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 

Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 

University of the City of New York, 

University of Pennsylvania, 

Princeton University, 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 

Trinity College, Hartford; 

Union Theological Seminary, 

Yale University, 


together with the following individuals : 


President James B. Angell, D.D., 


President Daniel C. Gilman, 


President William F. Warren, 


Dean George Hodges, 
M. Taylor Pyne, Esq., 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
James C. Carter, Esq., 
James Loeb, Esq, 

Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., 


Rev. Edward S. Rousmaniere, 


Miss Corliss, 
Provost C. C. Harrison, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 


be a Board of Councillors, to whom the public interests of the School 


shall be confided. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.; 
Cambridge, Mass.; 
Princeton, N.J.; 
Boston, Mass.; 
New York, N.Y.; 
New York, N.Y.; 
New York, N.Y.; 
Providence, R.I.; 
Providence, R.1.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New York, N.Y.; 
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It was voted that a Committee be appointed to audit the accounts 
of the Palestinian School. The Chair appointed Professors Ropes and 
Barton. Professor Ropes subsequently reported that the accounts 
were correct and properly vouched. 

At 4.30 the Society adjourned. 


WILLIAM H. COBB, 
Recording Secretary. 


Members in Atteadance.— Messrs. Barton, Buttz, Cobb, Denio, 
Driscoll, Ewell, Foote, Gottheil, Haupt, A. V. W. Jackson, Morris 
Jastrow, Kelso, Kent, Montgomery, G. F. Moore, Neely, Paton, 
Peters, Platner, Reynolds, E. W. Rice, Robinson, Rogers, J. H. 
Ropes, J. R. Smith, Thayer, Walker, Ward, M. H. Williams, Wolf, 
T. F. Wright. 
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REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 


REPORT 


OF 





FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 








Receipts. q 
Balance; last Report. 220 ee eo Se ewe ee oe | 
Sales‘of Journal“... 2 ke a a a eo eS eee | 
Annual dues of Recording Secretary . . 2. 2 2 2 we se we we 3 00 : 
$338 71 4 
Disbursements. 
1900. 
Jan. 9, Printing circulars. . . . ee Mar aa ae $4 25 
“ 26, Berwick & Smith, Journal of es (a bits) . Sh ravengeereta aaa 89 30 
July 10, Jordan, Lovett & Co. Insurance. . . . 2. 2. ew we ee 25 50 


“ 11, Distributing Journal of 1900, PartI. . . 2. . 2 1 wie 13 00 
Aug. 18, Berwick & Smith, Journal of 1900, PartI. . . ..... 36 39 
Oct 1650 6 Mi ORB sa eee ee <oees 15 63 
Sept. 24, Bridgeport Check protested, $16.75; fees on same, ‘ 85... 19 60 
Dec. 20, Postage and expressage forthe year . . . . 2. 2. ew 8 50 

Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston . . . .. . .” 126 54 








$338 71 





[ Copy. I have examined and found these accounts to be correctly 
computed and properly vouched. 





F. B. DENIO, 
Auditor.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS, 


December 28, 1899, to December 24, 1900. 


Receipts. 
Balance in Bank, Dec. 28, 1899 


INCOME: 
Initiation dues 
Annual dues . 


Interest on deposits 
671 61 


Total . . $1201 92 


Disbursements. 


Expenses of Corresponding Secretary 


“ 


$25 02 


“ Recording Secretary . 15 00 


Janitor Columbia University, and P.O. order. 


1 05 
Postage for Treasurer . 


9 00 

3 50 
620 00 
131 70 
217 55 
179 10 


Collections on checks . Beene 
Bill of Cushing & Co. for Journal XVIII. . 
“ “ Tuttle, Morehouse & Co. ‘ 
“ © Cushing & Co., Journal XIX., Pt.1. 
Cash in Bank, Dec. 24, 1900 


$1201 92 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, 7reasurer. 


Audited and found to be correctly computed and properly vouched. 
F. B. DENIO, Auditor. 
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TWENTIETH YEAR—1901— PART II. 





The Religion of Moses. 


REV. J. P. PETERS, PH.D. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


HE traditional view of the religion of Israel, in which most of 
us were brought up, represented Moses as the giver of an eth- 
ical and ritual law, of a highly developed and complex nature, cen- 
turies in advance of his time —a law so high in its ethical character 
that, for the most part, it is applicable to-day, in spite of the won- 
derful advance in morals: since Moses’ time; a ritual law so compli- 
cated that, even after the nation turned into a church, in the period 
following the exile, there were still portions of that ritual which were 
impracticable of execution. In the sharpest contrast to the tradi- 
tional view in which we were brought up stands what, for want of a 
better word, I may call the critical view of to-day, which denies to 
Moses the authorship, not merely of the law as a whole, but practi- 
cally of any part of it, even of the Ten Commandments, and makes 
his principal religious function to have been to teach the Israelites 
the worship of Yahaweh, who was thus made Ged of Israel, in the 
sense in which, for instance, Chemosh was god of Moab; which 
does not admit that Moses taught a monotheism, or even a heno- 
theism. 

Budde, in his Religion of Israel to the Exile, delivered as the 
“American Lectures on the History of Religions” two years ago, 
says: “It is, therefore, in the highest degree improbable that Yah- 
weh demanded at Sinai the exclusive veneration of His own godhead. 

Not that I would deny that Yahweh was the only God of the 
nation Israel. As long as the nation Israel has existed Yahweh has 
been its only God, and as long as it continues to exist He will so 
remain. But in antiquity there were not only national gods, but also 
clan, family, and household gods. Every social. unit had its special 


1 President’s Address at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Dec. 27, 1901. 
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god, nor was any association formed between men which was not 
dedicated to a special deity and placed under his protection” (p. 59). 

Now it is clear to Budde that the modern critical view is radically 
at fault in that it makes no provision, in its account of Moses’ work, 
for the ethical impulse on which the whole wonderful development 
of the history of Israel depends, and which clearly must be ascribed 
to Moses. He endeavors to make good that defect, following, sub- 
stantially, the lead of Stade of Giessen, by the following curious the- 
ory: Yahaweh, according to him, was the god of the Kenites, the 
tribe of Moses’ father-in-law. Under Moses’ leading the Israelites 
adopted this god as their god, and “ Israel’s covenant with Yahweh 
and Yahweh’s with Israel’ was “an alliance of Israel with the nomad 
tribe of the Kenites at Sinai, which had as its self-evident condition 
the adoption of their religion, Yahweh worship. ... This is the 
oldest known example of transition, or conversion, of a people to 
another religion” (pp. 24 and 25). “Israel needed a God mighty 
in war, and found Him here” (p. 28). “Israel’s religion became 
ethical because it was a religion of choice and not nature, because it 
rested on a voluntary decision which established an ethical relation 
between the people and its God for all time” (p. 38.) 

According to Budde, “all attempts to find the germ of the ethical 
development of the Yahweh religion in the material content of the 
conception of God as represented by Moses, have completely failed” 
(p. 35). The ethical germ does not lie in anything that Moses did 
or taught or revealed, but in the fact that, breaking with all tradi- 
tions of the past, the people, under Moses’ leadership, it is true, 
made a choice of the.God of another people as their God. That 
God was no more ethical than any other God. It was the fact of a 
choice, establishing a voluntary relation with the deity, instead of the 
“ natural relation” conceived of as existing among all other peoples, 
which constituted the ethical germ. 

Now I venture to think that Professor Budde’s presentation of this 
extraordinary theory is its own best refutation; and for its further 
discussion I would, therefore, refer to the first chapter of the volume 
of lectures referred to, in which this theory is presented. But Budde 
does make this clear: that it is absolutely necessary, if one is to 
study the history of the religion of Israel intelligently, to find a satis- 
factory ethical foundation on which to rest the wonderful structure of 
this religion ; and that that ethical foundation must be sought, if not 
in the teaching of Moses, then in some acts or events connected with 
him. The error in the critical view, if I may use such a term, seems 
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to me to have been, in general, that, reacting from the impossible 
traditional picture, Moses has been reduced to the ranks, and made 
not only a creature of his time and age, but one who had no outlook 
beyond that of the commonest men and women among whom he 
lived and moved. 

We all recognize the principle of evolution in the history of human- 
ity as well as in the history of the physical universe. What occurs is 
a development from what has been. A new movement of thought is 
an outgrowth of previous movements, modified by new conditions 
and environment. The history of a nation is a history of the devel- 
opment or evolution of a people or peoples, following certain laws 
which are, in the main, recognized, however difficult it may be to for- 
mulate them in precise terms. The physical conditions under which 
people live — conditions of climate, of fertility or sterility of the soil, 
of mountainous or level country, of pasture or arable land, of large 
rivers or small streams, of seaboard or interior —are bound to pro- 
duce their effects. The relations of a people to those about them, 
and the particular circumstances under which they come in contact 
with surrounding peoples, have their influence. 

We recognize evolution in religion. No religion, ancient or mod- 
ern, has been created de novo. Each religion has been, to a greater 
or less extent, evolved out of preéxisting ideas, and has been affected, 
in its development, by the historical, climatic, and other conditions 
of the people who adopted it. 

So with the individual man. We look for the explanation of a 
man, his thoughts and his actions, to his antecedents and his environ- 
ment ; but while this is true, we also recognize that there is a part of 
the man which is peculiar to himself. He is sui generis. The man 
is not altogether explained either by heredity or environment. How- 
ever much he is affected by these, there is a something in him pecu- 
liar to himself; and the greater the man the greater this individual 
and peculiar element in his character is likely to be. This being the 
case, we must recognize also in the history of human institutions the 
peculiar and individual factor due to the peculiar character of the man 
or men to whom they owe their origin. This is especially true in 
the case of systems of religious thought which are due to one man. 
They possess, like the man himself, an element not explicable either 
by environment or heredity. This must be recognized in dealing 
with such peculiar modern religious manifestations as Mormonism, 
or the Shaker religion of the Puget Sound Indians, or Christian Sci- 
ence. It is true also of the great ancient religions of Zoroaster, Gau- 
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tama, Confucius, Mohammed, etc. It must be equally recognized in 
dealing with the religion of Moses. But here it seems to me that 
there has been a tendency on the part of the critics to stand so 
straight that, as it were, they lean backward. The same methods 
should be applied in the study of the religion of Moses as are applied 
in the study of the religions of Zoroaster, Gautama, Confucius, Mo- 
hammed, etc. It seems to me, however, that, reacting against the 
false exception formerly made by Jewish and Christian religious 
teachers in dealing with the religion of Moses, the tendency of mod- 
ern critical students has been to apply the doctrine of evolution and 
environment to an extent which eliminates the personal factor alto- 
gether. The personal equation of Moses must be sought in the same 
way in which we seek the personal equations of the other great reli- 
gious founders, and by the same tests; and, as in their cases, so in 
his it must be recognized that it is because he was sud generis, tower- 
ing above his race and time, that he was able to found, among a 
primitive and barbarous people, a religion capable of such wonderful 
development. We must recognize the influence of preéxisting hered- 
itary religious ideas in the creation, and the modifying and condition- 
ing effects of environment in the development of the religion of 
Israel; but in doing so we must not fail to recognize the immense 
importance df the personal factor of the founder of that religion — a 
man spiritually and mentally in advance of those about him. 

Moses was the founder of the religion of Israel in very much the 
same sense that Jesus Christ was the founder of Christianity, and Mo- 
hammed of Mohammedanism, Zoroaster of Zoroastrianism, and Gau- 
tama Siddhartha, the Buddha, of Buddhism. He was a unique man, 
towering above his time, anticipating future ages, reaching out beyond 
his own. We do not ordinarily call the religion of Israel Mosaism ; 
and yet it would perhaps be as correct to do so as it is to use the 
names Christianity, Mohammedanism, and the like. The reformers . 
and thinkers of all succeeding ages in Israel refer their reforms and 
their interpretations of the nature and commands of God back to 
Moses for their justification; and the more advanced the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel the greater was the inclination to hark 
back to Moses as the first source and the standard for comparison, 
precisely as in Christianity to-day men hark back to Jesus as the 
founder. Perhaps, however, the failure to designate in common par- 
lance the religion of Israel by the title Mosaism may be justified and 
explained by the fact that our actual information with regard to his 
work and teaching is less than in the case of any of the other great 
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religion-founders mentioned. He lived in a more remote age and 
under conditions less civilized and less adapted to the exact trans- 
mission of tradition than any of the others. 

Of all religion-founders Moses may probably best be compared 
with Jesus and Mohammed ; but the differences are almost as 
striking as are the resemblances. Jesus left no writings of any de- 
scription, no code of law, no form of theology; but he impressed 
himself upon a band of disciples, who later endeavored to record 
both his sayings and his life for the benefit of posterity. Moses had 
no such disciples, and the actual tradition of his life and teaching 
which has come down to us is from a much later period, and is 
strongly mixed with legendary and traditional elements; it is con- 
nected also with a great mass of legislation which is clearly of a later 
growth, however much it may be founded upon his teachings. His 
work was to impress himself upon a people ; to make of a number of 
tribes a nation united by the bond of religion. In this national 
aspect of his work he resembles Mohammed. Like the latter, he 
established cohesion among independent tribes by means of a reli- 
gious bond. Like him also he gave to his people, if not a theoret- 
ical, at least a practical, monotheism ; and like him he raised the 
religion of his compatriots to an ethical level, or eweneanees into it 
ethical elements previously wanting. 

The story of Moses in the earliest form in which it has come 
down to us, in the Judaean and Israelite narratives (JE), contained 
in the books of Exodus and Numbers, dates from a time three cen- 
turies or thereabouts after his death. In its main features this story 
is as follows: Moses was the son of a Levite woman, born in the 
land of Goshen, where the Israelites were suffering under the op- 
pression of the Egyptians. He was exposed by his mother in a 
pitch-smeared bulrush box on the Nile. _He was found by the Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, and given by her the name Moses, “ drawn out of 
the water.” She gave him to his Israelite mother to be suckled, not 
knowing that she was his mother. So he grew up under the protec- 
tion of the Egyptian princess, but himself conscious. of his Israelite 
origin. When he was grown, he saw one day an Egyptian smiting a 
Hebrew, and, fired with indignation, he killed the Egyptian. Find- 
ing this in danger of becoming known, he fled from Egypt to Midian. 
There he attached himself to a priest of the country, named, accord- 
ing to one tradition, Reuel, or Hobab son of Reuel, and according 
to another, Jethro, and married one of his daughters. Later, at the 
call of Yahaweh, who declared himself to be the god of the Hebrews, 
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he returned to Egypt to demand at first permission for his Israelite 
brethren to go and serve their God in the wilderness, and afterward 
their release. Assisted by his brother Aaron, he was instrumental in 
bringing a number of plagues upon Egypt, ending with the destruc- 
tion of the first-born of the Egyptians, through the power of Yaha- 
- weh. Then at last the Pharaoh consented to let the Israelites go 
out of Egypt; but after they had started he changed his mind and 
pursued them. By Yahaweh’s order, Moses led the people to the 
shore of an arm of the Red Sea, and when the Egyptians pressed 
upon them from behind Yahaweh opened a way through the sea, 
and they escaped by night. The next day the Egyptians attempted 
to follow them, but were overwhelmed in the sea. For forty years 
Moses led the people about in the wilderness, undergoing various 
hardships. Their objective point was Canaan, but they were not 
strong enough to force their way into it from the south, although for 
a long time their headquarters were at Kadesh-Barnea, not far from 
. the southern border of what was afterward the land of Judah. 
During this period Yahaweh gave his people a law through Moses. 
According to one tradition this law was given at Horeb, and accord- 
ing to the other at Sinai. This law consisted of two tables of stone, 
with five “ Words” on each table, written by Yahaweh himself; but 
besides that there were judgments and statutes emanating from 
Moses by the command of God.. The two tables with the Ten 
Words upon them were placed in a box or ark with a tent to cover it. 
This constituted the shrine or sanctuary of the Israelites, and was 
carried before them wherever they went. Finally, under the lead of 
Moses, the Israelites passed to the south of Edom, and then north- 
ward, east of Edom and Moab, until they came to an Amorite king- 
dom, which had intruded itself between Ammon and Moab. This 
they conquered, and took possession of the country east of the Jor- 
dan, from the Arnon northward, and there Moses died. 

How much is historical in this tradition? There is no reason to 
doubt that the tribes of Israel, or at least a section of them, were 
oppressed by the Egyptians in Goshen, that border-land of Egypt 
inhabited by nomadic or semi-nomadic peoples. The oppression 
consisted largely, if not altogether, of conscription for enforced labor. 
Against this the Israelites rebelled, and fled into the wilderness. 
Their flight was connected with circumstances that impressed them- 
selves as special providences, bringing them into a peculiar relation 
with the deity. Moses was their leader in the flight and the inter- 
preter of God’s action toward them. In the wilderness of Sinai and 
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Horeb the Israelites found kindred tribes, either some of the tribes 
known later as the twelve tribes of Israel, which had not participated 
in the sojourn in Egypt and the oppression there, or kindred peoples 
readily capable of amalgamation with the tribes of Israel, such as the 
Kenites and Kenizzites. Moses was connected with one of these 
tribes and with its priesthood. The dwelling-place of this tribe was 
in the Horeb-Sinai wilderness. So much is generally admitted. 

Further, it is clear that Moses united the tribes of Israel by a reli- 
gious bond, and that that bond connected them with the wilderness 
southward and southeastward of Judah. This is shown by one of the 
earliest fragments of Hebrew poetry which has come down to us, the 
Song of Deborah (Jud. 5). This poem, if not written by Deborah, 
was at least contemporary with her and with the events which it nar- 
rates, and probably originated not later than a generation or two 
after the time of Moses. The tribes of Israel are there represented 
as a united people, who are bound to stand by one another and to 
fight.together the battles of Yahaweh.? Yahaweh is their leader, who 
has the right to claim the allegiance and the aid of all the tribes. It 
is he that fights. The tribes of Israel are his followers, bound to 
come to his aid, “to the aid of Yahaweh like heroes.” How strong 
the bond of brotherhood among the Israelites was, and how binding 
was the obligation to come to the aid of Yahaweh, is shown by the 
curse invoked upon the inhabitants of Meroz, because they failed to 
assist their brethren in this war. But while the Song of Deborah 
thus testifies to a religious bond which united Israel under the leader- 
ship of its supreme king and ruler, Yahaweh, his dwelling-place is not 
in Palestine, but southward, at Horeb-Sinai, in the wilderness of Seir, 
Israel’s former home. Thence he comes to fight for them (v.*‘). 

The next question which we have to ask ourselves is: What was 
the nature of this bond by which the tribes of Israel were united to 
Yahaweh and to one another? It consisted in the recognition of 


2 The same view is presented in the Song of Miriam, Ex. 15, which McCurdy, 
in his History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, argues is in its original form con- 
temporaneous with Moses. 

8 It should be observed that all the twelve or thirteen tribes of Israel are not 
mentioned in this poem. Those that are mentioned are, first, the Josephites and 
Rachelites, Ephraim, Benjamin, and Machir, which is Manasseh, then Zebulon, 
Issachar, and Naphtali, the tribes especially concerned in this war. These are 
all united under Deborah and Barak. Further, we have reproaches addressed to 
Reuben, Gilead, that is Gad, Dan, and Asher, because they failed to come to the 
assistance of their brethren and to the aid of Yahaweh. Judah, Simeon, and 
Levi are omitted entirely. 
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one God as the God of all Israel, throughout all its tribes, clans, and 
families, to whom it owed a special allegiance, and to whom it stood 
in a peculiar relation, a blood-relationship which affected all. Now 
the primitive conception of a god depends upon his name ;_ he can- 
not exist without a name, and, in a sense, the name makes the god. 
How true this was of Arabian heathenism appears plainly in the his- 
tory of Islam, where Mohammed takes the name Allah and makes it 
the peculiar and special name of the god of Islam. Did Moses do 
the same thing? 

That he did so to some extent certainly is clear, among other 
things, from the Song of Deborah, which has just been cited, where 
the God who claims the allegiance of the tribes of Israel is Yahaweh. 
But that Moses was the founder of “ Yahwism,” that the one thing 
which he taught was the name Yahaweh as the God of Israel, is 
clearly disproved by the evidence of Israelite proper names. It is a 
well-established fact that among Semitic peoples the proper names 
of the deities worshipped will appear in the names of the worship- 
pers, especially of the priests of the shrines and the kings and gov- 
erning aristocracy. Now an analysis of Hebrew proper names shows 
us this peculiar fact: that while in the earlier stages of the history of 
Israel we have names denoting relationship to God, that he is father, 
uncie, brother, etc., names denoting the government of God, that 
he is king, lord, master, owner, etc., and names containing the gen- 
eral designation of divinity, namely El, names compounded with Ya- 
haweh are almost, if not altogether, lacking. Before the time of the 
kingdom, there are few, if any, such names well attested. With the 
establishment of the kingdom, names compounded with Yahaweh 
begin to appear in the reigning family and in the court circle. After 
the separation of the kingdom, such names, although continuing in 
Judah, are lacking in Israel or Samaria until the time of the Prophet 
Elijah and the family of Ahab. It is clear that in the earlier period 
the father, uncle, brother, master (daa/), king (me/ek), lord (adon), 
referred to in proper names bearing those words, is the God of 
Israel. This God is frequently designated as El, or Elohim. Now 
E] is the universal Semitic designation of divinity, a sort of an ideo- 
graph, which might be added to any name to make it the name of a 
god, or to declare that it was a divine name. Elohim is the plural 
of Eloah, a word recognized by the Hebrews as an ancient designa- 
tion of the deity, although seldom actually found in the more ancient 
documents. Eloah is identical with the Arabic Allah, the universal 


* Cf. especially Gray, Hebrew Proper Names. 
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Arabic name for deity, which Mohammed made “ke name of God.’ 
Moses does not seem to have followed quite the same method as 
Mohammed. He recognized but one El, or Elohim, for all Israel, 
whether designated as father, brother, uncle, master, king, lord, or 
whatever other ‘title might be used; but from the evidence of the 
Song of Deborah and other early documents it would appear that he 
taught further the name Yahaweh as the special name of the God 
who belonged alike to all Israelites, not, however, to the exclusion of 
these other names or titles. 


But whence was the name Yahaweh* derived? In regard to this 
tradition seems to be conflicting. Passages may be cited from the 
Judzean historical compilation which would seem to show that, ac- 


5 The name Eloah, or Elohim, does not appear as a component in Hebrew 
proper names at any period; and the same is true of Allah in Arabic use. What 
is the cause of this is not altogether clear. 

6 The etymology of Yahaweh is uncertain. The traditional etymology con- 
nects it (Ex. 3!) with the root ‘to be,’ or, rather, ‘to become’ (Aayak). Others 
make it a causative of the same root. Others connect it with Aawah, supposed 
to have meant originally in Hebrew, as in Arabic, ‘to fall,’ and interpret it as 
meaning ‘the one who causes (rain or lightning) to fall,’ etc. Cf. Brown-Driver- 
Briggs-Robinson, Hebrew Lexicon, p. 218. In composition, at the end of a word, 
the form ya or iah is used, and the same form occurs independently in poetical 
use, apparently rather late. In composition, at the beginning of a word, the con- 
tracted form Yo (Jo) is used. Yah appears to be an undeclined form of which 
the nominative is Yahu, which form occurs independently in the proper name 
written in English, ‘Jehu.’ These forms are commonly regarded as abbrevia- 
tions of Yahaweh. On the other hand, Yahaweh may be a secondary or special- 
ized form from an original Yah, with the fuller nominative form Yahu. It is 
uncertain whether the name occurs in the Assyrian-Babylonian inscriptions. The 
trend of opinion at present seems to be in favor of such occurrence; my own 
opinion is that it does not occur except perhaps in composition in a few names 
which may be attributed to Hebrew influence. The vocalization of the conso- 
nants YHWH (JHVH), which compose the sacred name, is not quite certain. 
Wherever this ineffable name occurred in the text of scriptures, the later Jews 
substituted in pronunciation a(2)donai, ‘lord.’ When they wrote the text with 
vowels, therefore, they wrote with the consonants of one word the vowels of the 
other. Our Jehovah is a combination of the consonants of Y4w with the vowels 
of adonai. Presumably, the true vowel of the first syllable was a, of the second 
a slurred sound, such as we give in English to any vowel in an unaccented middle 
syllable, and of the third, perhaps, an ¢ (Italian sound). The name thus vocal- 
ized is variously written as Jahveh, Yahweh, Yahwé, etc. These transliterations, 
however, fail to give any idea of the trisyllabic character of the word. We have 
preferred the less common transliteration, Yahaweh, used by Robertson in his 
Gifford Lectures on the Religion of Israel, as more correctly representing the 
supposed pronunciation of the word. 
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cording to early tradition, Yahaweh’ was an ancient name of God 
known to the forefathers of Israel. Again, passages may be cited 
from the Israelite historical compilation which seem to show that, 
according to tradition, Yahaweh was a new God, first revealed to 
Israel by Moses. ‘Tradition does, however, make this clear: that 
the original habitat of Yahaweh was Horeb-Sinai. Horeb and Sinai, 
as used in the Old Testament, are clearly not some particular and 
individual mountain well known to later times, but a general locality. 
The Song of Deborah uses, to describe the same location, “ Seir and 
the land of Edom,” which use is imitated at times in later literature, 
as, for instance, in Hab. 3°, where the same region is called “ Teman 
and Mount Paran.”® The region indicated is the mountainous ter- 
ritory to the south or southeast of Palestine, the wilderness out of 
which Israel came into Palestine.” 

According to the tradition of Moses above narrated, the first mani- 
festation to him of Yahaweh as the God of Israel occurred in that 
same mountain wilderness region. According to this tradition also, 
Moses was connected by marriage with a priestly family, having its 
home in that country. Now gods were ascribed in heathen Arabia 
to certain localities; and in many cases various tribes made pilgrim- 
ages to a shrine outside of their own boundaries, the god of which 
belonged, not to the tribe in whose boundaries his home was, but 
rather to the locality. In such cases it seems clear that the worship 
of the god by the various tribes which made pilgrimages to the 
shrines is to be ascribed to previously existing conditions ; that there 
was an earlier connection with the locality and with one another on 
the part of the tribes which worshipped there, or of some of their 
number, through their forefathers. If, in the case of such a sanctu- 
ary, the guardianship of the shrine was vested in a family not of the 
tribe occupying the land in which the shrine was situated, it is prob- 
able that the latter tribe had come to occupy land formerly in the 
possession of some of the tribes making pilgrimage to that shrine. 
It worshipped the god because he was the god of the land whom it 

7 Cf. the use of Yahaweh in the Judeean document in Genesis. 

8 Cf. Ex, 314, 9 Cf. also Dt. 33? Ps. 687 f-, 

10 Horeb is, properly speaking, the mountainous territory at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Edomite country, east of the ‘Aqabah. Sinai is the mountainous 
peninsula west of the ‘Aqabah. According to the Judzean tradition, which is fol- 
lowed by the later Priestly narrative, Sinai was the mountain of God. According 
to the Israelite tradition, which is followed by the Deuteronomist and Habakkuk, 


Horeb, or the southern mountain region of Edom, was the mountain of God. Cf. 
also 1 Kings 19. 
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found in possession ; but he was not, primarily, its own god. Con- 
sidering these facts, it is not necessary for us to assume, as Stade 
and Budde have done, that Israel consciously adopted the god of a 
foreign tribe, the Kenites. It was because Israel entered into the 
land of Yahaweh, his sacred mountain, Horeb-Sinai, that the god of 
the land became his god. 

The tradition that Moses, Israel’s leader, was connected by mar- 
riage or adoption with priests of that land, and, therefore, presumably 
of Yahaweh, seems altogether credible, for without such a connec- 
tion he could scarcely have established the worship of Yahaweh as an 
effective bond of union among the tribes of Israel. He would have 
been himself an outsider to the worship of Yahaweh. But, further, 
some at least of the Israelites were closely connected with the tribes 
of the southern wilderness. In part, at least, Judah belonged to that 
region, and, probably, Simeon also. In that case, Yahaweh may have 
been their God. That this was the case is suggested by the differ- 
ence between the Israelite and Judzean traditions. According to 
the former (Ex. 3), the name Yahaweh was first revealed to Moses 
at Horeb. According to the latter,’ the name Yahaweh was used by 
the patriarchs from time immemorial.” But whatever the connec- 
tion of a part of the Hebrews with Yahaweh before the time of Moses, 
it is clear that it was through him that Yahaweh became the name of 
the god of Israel, and apparently because of Yahaweh’s connection 
with the land of Horeb-Sinai, in which Israel was organized under 
his leadership. 

The earliest Hebrew tradition ascribes to Moses a representation 
of the presence of the deity in the shape of an ark or box, by which 
the God of Israel might accompany his people wherever they went. 
When the Israelites entered Canaan, the ark of Yahaweh of Hosts 
was carried with them, and located in the tribe of Ephraim.” Where 
this ark was, there was Yahaweh." There has been handed down an 
old ritual formula, connecting itself with the time when the ark was 
a movable, not a stationary, sanctuary: “ Rise, up, Yahaweh, and let 

11 Cf. the two documents of the Hexateuch known to critics as E and J, in 


Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, Addis’ The Docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch, etc. 

12 It may be noted, further, that it is in the tribe of Judah that names com- 
pounded with the divine name Yah (for Yahaweh) first become prominent. 
They do not appear among the middle and northern tribes, with the exception of 
Saul’s family and court, until the time of Ahab and Elijah. This suggests an 
earlier connection of Judah with Yahaweh. 

18; Sam, 3! 44, 14 1 Sam. 5° 2 Sam. 610-23, 
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thine enemies be scattered, and let them that hate thee flee before 
thee”; and its counterpart: ‘“ Return, Yahaweh, unto the ten thou- 
sands of the thousands of Israel.” Even after the ark became a 
part of a sanctuary, first at Shiloh, and, later, in David’s time, at 
Jerusalem, it was still, at least on special occasions, carried out to 
battle, with the belief that with it went the presence of Yahaweh.”® 

It is clear that we have in the ark the shrine of a god who accom- 
panies Israel in all his movements, and it is also clear that that God 
is Yahaweh. Furthermore, there is no question that the ark is to be 
traced back to the Mosaic period of Israel’s history, and was brought 
with him out of the wilderness. 

This idea of Yahaweh present in the ark and accompanying Israel 
from piace to place, or going forth to battle with his armies, does 
not seem consistent with the localization of Yahaweh in Horeb-Sinai, 
and, apparently, did not originally belong to the religion of Yahaweh 
of Sinai. We have in the representation of the presence of Yahaweh 
by the ark and the representation of Yahaweh as dwelling at Horeb- 
Sinai two different conceptions, which have been united with one 
another.” 

Through the ark the Israelites carried their God with them, that 
he might be ever present. Nevertheless, Horeb-Sinai continued to 
be, in a special sense, the residence or dwelling-place of Yahaweh. 
It was there that he first became known ; there Israel acknowledged 
him as his God. From the ethical standpoint, the conception of Ya- 
haweh accompanying Israel by means of the ark is an advance over 
the conception of Yahaweh as localized in Horeb-Sinai. The impor- 
tance of this new conception in the religious development of Israel 
becomes more apparent when we consider the consequences of the 
contact of Israel with the civilization and the religion of Canaan. 
Without the presence of Yahaweh, Israel must inevitably have lost 
his religion. Had his God been connected irrevocably and insep- 
arably with Horeb-Sinai, then Israel, settling in Canaan, must ulti- 
mately have abandoned him in favor of the gods of the land into 
which he entered. By means of the ark, Yahaweh accompanied his 
people whithersoever they went, the special deity of Israel, always in 
_the midst of them. 


16 Num. 10%F., 16 y Sam. 4*f- 2 Sam. 1111, 
17 Cf. Ex. 239 324. It may have been the sense of this inconsistency which 
led to the development of a view which we find represented in the traditions of 
the ninth century, contained in E, that it was not Yahaweh himself who went 
with Israel through the wilderness into Canaan, but the angel of Yahaweh. 
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The holy tent, which we find mentioned in the ninth century writ- 
ings, JE, belongs also to the externals established, or, at least, 
adopted, by Moses. It is represented as an ordinary tent, which 
Moses sets up outside of the camp as a tent of revelation, where Ya- 
haweh appears to him and grants him oracles.“ Joshua, Moses’ suc- 
cessor, is mentioned as the guardian of this tent, which suggests that 
it had some content. The most natural content would seem to have 
been the ark; but it must be confessed that the relation of these 
two, one to another, is not clear.” 

But whence was the ark derived? The shrines of the heathen 
Arabs, to whom we must in general look for an interpretation of the 
religious conditions of pre-Mosaic Israel, were local; they did not 
conceive of the god as moving with his people from place to place, 
but as localized in some given spot. A similar belief seems to have 
prevailed in Canaan, where the da‘a/ was thought to be attached to 
the land, a view which the Israelites themselves shared after their 
settlement in Canaan.” Moreover, although the Arabians revered 
stones as the representatives or abiding-places of the god, those 
stones could not be transported from place to place. It was the 
stone and the place together which constituted the shrine. The 
nearest approach to a transportation of the god that we find in 
heathen Arabia is the representation of his presence in battle by a 
sacred banner, or by a mare, or a maiden mounted on a mare. But 
this is very far removed from the conception of a god dwelling in the 
midst of his people in an ark or box, not only going forth to battle 
with them, but also travelling with them from one country to another. 
Apparently neither the Canaanites nor any of the surrounding peoples 
kindred to the Hebrews— Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites — had 
anything resembling the ark, or any custom resembling the Israelite 
custom of carrying the presence of god about in or by means of an 
ark. The nearest analogy to the ark that has been found is the use 
of a boat, in Babylonia and Egypt, to transport the gods from one 
shrine to another, or to take a god in solemn procession through or 
about his land.” That this was not a common Semitic practice is 
clear from the fact that we find no similar use in Arabia, or among 


18 Ex, 337. 

19 In the later Priest Code, the tent is an elaborate tabernacle, and it is clearly 
stated that its most sacred content was the ark of the Covenant, Ex. 251°. 26%, 

2) 1 Sam. 2619, 

21 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 653ff.; Erman, Aegypien, 
P- 3736 
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the Syrians or Phoenicians. It seems, therefore, that we cannot, 
arguing from the Babylonian use of god-ships, suppose the ark to 
have been a part of the ancestral pre-Mosaic religion of the Hebrews, 
either as an original Semitic use, or as one derived from the Babylo- 
nians, in consequence of their earlier connection with the West 
Land ; for in that case we should have found the same use among 
some of the Hebrew or Canaanite peoples outside of Israel. Hebrew 
tradition itself assigns the origin of the ark to Moses, and apparently 
with right. Was the ark, then, a modification of the Egyptian god- 
ship, or is it in any sense due to the influence of the Egyptian use of 
ships to convey the images of the gods from place to place? It 
seems to me probable that we should recognize here Egyptian influ- 
ence, and that the Egyptian ship became among the Hebrews a box, 
very much as in the Hebrew flood story the Babylonian ship became 
a box.” 

The next question with which we have to deal is the contents of 
the ark. Clearly an ark has a purpose and an object only as the 
receptacle for something which it contains. An empty wooden chest 
cannot, like a block of wood, be a sanctuary. Since the ark was 
regarded as containing the divinity in itself, the stone contained 
therein must have been regarded as the “house of the divinity.” * 
Such is the general verdict of scholars to-day; but, on the other 
hand, many, if not most, modern critical scholars, while accepting 
tradition up to the point of an ark containing a sacred stone or 
stones, discard the tradition that the contents were two written tables 
of stone. They admit the ark and the stone, but suppose the latter 
to have been a rude stone, perhaps meteoric, of the nature of a 
fetich. There is no documentary or traditional evidence for this sup- 
position, nor even any incidental allusion which can be referred to in 
support of it. The main, if not the only, reason, for this view, is that 
the Decalogue seems too advanced to be ascribed to so early a 
period, and that the conception of an ethical code of laws as the rep- 
resentative of the presence of God, in place of an image or a fetich, 
is unique, and out of the line of development, at least in that age. 
Further than this, there is the general fact that rude stones, and es- 


22In support of this proposed connection with Egypt may be cited the sup- 
posed Egyptian derivation of the name of Moses, from the time of the LXX 
Greek translation onward. Cf. Dillmann on Ex. 6. Some have further sup- 
posed the names Miriam, Aaron, and Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, to be of 
Egyptian origin. Cf. on the last Dillmann on Ex. 67, 

% Benzinger, Hebraische Archaologie, p. 369. 
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pecially meteoric stones, were throughout Arabia, Syria, and Pales- 
tine worshipped as representations of deity. On the other hand, 
there is no slightest allusion or reference in any writing which can in 
any way be made to suggest a consciousness that at any time the 
contents of the ark had been a rude, unlettered stone or stones, 
while from a very early period certainly contemporary writers state 
its contents to have been two inscribed stones. 

The earliest writings which have come down to us, writings prac- 
tically contemporary with David aud Solomon, mention the ark as 
“the ark of the covenant of God,” or “of Yahaweh.” Similarly, in 
the earliest portions of the Pentateuch, JE, we find the titles “ark of 
the covenant,” or “ark of the covenant of Yahaweh.” In the sev- 
enth century, the “ark of the covenant of Yahaweh”’ is the name in 
common use.“ The Book of Deuteronomy (chap. 10) states the 
contents of, the ark to have been two tables of stone containing the 
Decalogue, placed there by Moses. A similar statement is made in 
the Book of Kings (1 K. 8°”). It is evident that from the seventh 
century onward the contents of the ark were the Decalogue, and that 
this was then understood to be the covenant from which the ark 
took its name, “ark of the covenant of Yahaweh,” as the passages 
referred to in JE and Samuel show. But a part of this title, viz. 
“ark of the covenant,” is as old as the tenth century. Moreover, it 
seems clear that the writer of Deuteronomy derived his information 
as to the contents of the ark from the earlier writing JE, and that in 
the original form of the Judzan historical document of the ninth 


2% Jer. 31°. The use of the terms “ ark of the covenant,” “ark of the covenant 
of Yahaweh,” “ark of the covenant of God,”’ etc., in the earliest strata of Samuel 
and the Hexateuch, side by side with the terms “the ark,” “ark of Yahaweh,” 
“ark of God,” is too frequent to admit of explanation by interpolation. In his 
Exodus, Bacon at times assumes that the words “of the covenant,” etc., are a 
later addition; but this is not done systematically, and, even accepting his 
emended text, we still have numerous cases of this use. In fact, in both JE and 
the earliest document in Samuel, the addition “ark of the covenant ” is too com- 
mon to be explained on the ground of interpolation. Moreover, some of the 
terms used, such as “ark of the covenant,” “ark of the covenant of God,” “ark 
of the covenant of Yahaweh of Hosts,” “ark of the covenant of the God of 
Israel,” are not names which we find used by the later writers. In Deuteronomy 
the name “ark of the covenant of Yahaweh” becomes almost a éerminus techni- 
cus for the ark. The same name is used once in Jeremiah. The Priest Code 
has its own peculiar designation, “ark of the testimony.” The Chronicler uses 
various names taken from the earlier books, the “ark of God” and the “ark of 
the covenant of Yahaweh” being the most frequent, and adds one name of his 
own, the “holy ark.” 
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century (Ex. 34) it was stated that the contents of the ark were two 
tables of stone containing the Decalogue.* Combining these histor- 
ical statements, and the names of the ark found in the earliest docu- 
ments, one may safely say that as early as the time of David the 
contents of the ark were two tables of stone, containing the Deca- 
logue, and regarded as a covenant from or with Yahaweh. In other 
words, we can trace back to David’s time the presence in the ark of 
two stones inscribed with the ten “words.” That any change should 
have been made between the time of David and that of Moses in the 
contents of the ark, by the substitution of written tablets for a rude 
stone or fetich, is so improbable, in view of the unethical character 
of that period, that the possibility need not be considered. In fact, 
no one has ventured to attribute the invention of the Decalogue, and 
its substitution in the ark for a rude stone or fetich, to the time of 
the Judges. So far as those who hold to such a substitution have 
defined their position at all, they suppose the substitution to have 
been made, or at least the Decalogue to have been composed, in the 
early prophetical period ; a theory altogether subjective, and directly 
contradicted by the objective evidence set forth above. 

The Decalogue of the two tables may be restored with a fair degree 
of accuracy by a comparison of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, as follows : — 


Table I. 1. Thou shalt have none other gods before me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of Yahaweh, thy God, in vain. 
4- Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 

5. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

1. Thou shalt not murder. 

. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

. Thou shalt not steal. 

. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

. Thou shalt not covet.27 


Table II. 
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These Ten Words lie at the foundation, both in form and content, 
of all later legislation.” 

















25 Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, 10'~, 
2 Possibly: “Thou shalt not oppress.” Cf. this JouRNAL, June, 1886, pp. 140 ff. 
27 For the primitive Mosaic character of the Decalogue, and its original form, 
. cf. Briggs, Zhe Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, and especially pp. 181 f. 

%8 Outside of the Decalogue, the earliest code of Hebrew laws which has come 
down to us is the fragmentary code, in the 34th chapter of Exodus, from J, par- 
allel to which we have, in the 21st to the 23d chapters of Exodus, a fuller code, 
from E. The Commandments, or Laws, in the 34th chapter of Exodus, are 
almost identical with those in the 23d chapter, vv.!9 to 1%, which constitute a 
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But it has been contended that to ascribe to Moses any such teach- 
ing as that contained in the Ten Commandments would be to leave 
nothing for the prophets.” It is, however, universally recognized 
that with Moses begins the ethical content of the religion of Israel, 
and that it is impossible to understand the later religious develop- 
ment without accounting in some way for the ethical element which 
was introduced into it at the time of Moses. Writers who have 
denied the Mosaic authorship of the Decalogue have, in point of 
fact, reduced Moses to a nonentity, and offered no explanation of 
the ethical impulse given by him; or else found it, it may be, in the 
adoption by the Israelites of a foreign god, an altogether inadequate 
cause for the remarkable ethical development which resulted from 
the impulse then imparted. It is necessary, as already said, to rec- 


decad or decalogue of feasts and offerings. This decad in Ex. 23 is part of a 
larger code, consisting of a number of decads, and before that code as a whole, 
as we now have it, is placed the Decalogue, as something still more fundamental. 
It seems to me probable that the decad in Ex. 34 was part of a larger code bear- 
ing a similar relation to the Decalogue. The concluding words in Ex. 347 %, 
“and-Yahaweh said to Moses: ‘ Write these words, for according to these words 
have I cut with thee a covenant, and with Israel.’ And he was there with Ya- 
haweh forty days and forty nights. Bread he ate not, and water he drank not. 
And he wrote on the tablets the words of the covenant, ten the words,” on 
which has been based the statement that the Decalogue of J was the laws of 
Ex. 3417-8, are accordingly to be referred, not to the immediately preceding 
decad, but to the whole code, of which this was but a part; and the ‘ten words’ 
there referred to are not the fragments of two or three pentads, which have been 
retained out of J, but the well-known Decalogue. That this is so is shown 
further by a comparison of Deut. 10, for it seems impossible to suppose that the 
writer of Deuteronomy, having JE, and probably also J and E before him, could 
have blundered in so fundamental a point. We have, then, in their present 
forms, the Book of the Covenant, Ex. 21-23, and the Deuteronomic code, both 
prefaced by the Decalogue, as though it were something recognized as funda- 
mental; and apparently the same was true of the code of which we have frag- 
ments in Ex. 34. In further evidence that the Decalogue once preceded the 
code of laws of which we have a fragment in Ex. 34 may be cited, as it seems to 
me, the fact that we have the “Ten Words” in Ex. 20 in a Yahawistic setting, or 
with a Yahawistic preface: “I am Yahaweh thy God,” etc. Moreover, the addi- 
tions to the Words, as Carpenter and Battersby point out, have affinities with J, 
as well as with Eand D. The actual Words themselves find certain parallels or 
resemblances in both Books of the Covenant (Ex. 21-23, Ex. 34), which seems to 
me to establish, as far as we can expect it to be established by such means, the 
dependence of both those codes on the Decalogue, or rather the preéxistence and 
the recognition of the latter (Carpenter and Battersby, The Hexateuch, Vol. II., 
p- 111). 

29 Cf. Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, p. 32. 
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ognize that Moses towered above his time and people, precisely as 
did Zoroaster, or Jesus, or Mohammed ; and that we must ascribe to 
him a réle of very great importance, and an ethical conception in 
advance of his surroundings. 

But the Decalogue is not in itself without connection with previ- 
ously existing ideas and practices; nor is it a step in advance so 
enormous as to be incredible. The Decalogue was a practical code 
of fundamental laws concerning the relations of Israel to its god, and 
of Israelites to one another. It contains, it is true, grand possibili- 
ties, and put side by side with the later prophetic teaching, and inter- 
preted in connection with that teaching, it becomes a code of ethics 
and of conduct universal in its character; but that was not its pri- 
mary sense. 

The First Commandment, “Thou shalt have none other gods before 
me,” was an assertion of the fact underlying the union of the tribes 
in one people, that Israel has one god, who has become his special 
god, supplanting the tribal and family deities. This was in fact the 
necessary condition of union. The Israelites did not attain to mono- 
theism until a much later period, nor is the command in itself mono- 
theistic. In fact, the words of this commandment imply a belief in 
the existence of other gods. That this commandment was effective 
from the outset, and that this one god, whose peculiar and personal 
name was Yahaweh, was the bond of union to Israel, is shown by the 
Song of Deborah, the story of Gideon, by a study of the proper 
names of Israelites, and, in fact, by the history of Israel in genera! 
from the beginning onward. 

The Second Commandment presents a difficulty, inasmuch as from 
the outset it seems to be disregarded. In the time of the Judges we 
find images used in the worship of Yahaweh, such as the ephod 
which was made by Gideon out of the spoils of the Midianites 
(Jud. 8%), or the “ephod” and “teraphim” set up by Micah in 
his private temple (17°). Similarly, David consulted Yahaweh by 
means of an ephod (1 Sam. 23°). In David’s time, also, teraphim 
were in use, household deities, sometimes clearly of considerable size, 
and made after the human form (1 Sam. 19”). These teraphim 
continued to be used as late certainly as the middle of the eighth 
century, as we see from the reference to them in Hosea (3'), and 
from the story of Rachel’s concealment of the teraphim, in the nar- 
rative of E (Gen. 31"), although possibly about that time they began 
to come under condemnation as foreign idolatry (cf. Gen. 357+, also 
from E). The worship of Yahaweh under the form of the golden 
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calf in Israel, which began, according to the historical narrative in. 
Kings, under Jeroboam, in the tenth century, was the most conspic- 
uous form, however, of the authorized national use of an image. 
This calf-image may be closely akin to the cherubim of the temple 
at Jerusalem ; but the latter, even though they symbolized the pres- 
ence of Yahaweh, were not, apparently, conspicuously presented to 
the eye as objects of worship. The cherubim were merely adjuncts 
to the ark, which latter was the special representation of Yahaweh in 
the Jerusalem temple. The calves, on the other hand, seem to have 
been openly displayed to the people as the representatives of Ya- 
haweh, the objects of his indwelling, and hence they were zmages in a 
sense in which the cherubim, even granting that the latter may have 
been bull-shaped, were not. Neither Elijah and Elisha, nor yet 
Amos, condemned the calf, or rather small bull, images, although the 
latter so strenuously castigated the moral transgressions of Israel and 
its substitution of ritual for moral righteousness. Among the proph- 
ets, it is Hosea who first denounces the calf-worship and the worship 
of “graven images” (11? 8°"), about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. But the same prophet seems to consider the mazzebah, the 
ephod, and the teraphim necessary adjuncts of the worship of Ya- 
haweh (cf. 3‘). Earlier than Hosea we have a condemnation of the 
calf-worship under the form of historical narrative, in the Israelite 
document E, and still earlier than this in J, the latter taking us back 
certainly to the ninth century. Toward the close of the eighth cen- 
tury, as we learn from the Book of Kings (2 Kings 18*), a brazen ser- 
pent was one of the objects of worship in the temple. Now it is 
worthy of note that the Israelite document E, which condemns the 
worship of the golden bull, did not condemn the worship of the 
brazen serpent, but, on the other hand, commends it as of Mosaic 
origin, and a means of miraculous healing (Num. 21**). Presumably 
Isaiah was in sympathy with the reform which abolished the brazen 
serpent, although neither that nor any idol or image in the temple is 
mentioned by him. One gathers, rather, from his prophecies, that 
the images and idols which he denounced were extraneous to the 
temple worship, and were connected with the worship of other gods 
or demons. He mentions “asherim” and “sun-images” (17°), he 
speaks of “ graven images and molten images” (30”), and says that 
“the land is full of idols” (2°), which he contrasts with the worship 
of Yahaweh. He also condemns the worship of oaks or terebinths 
(1”) ; but, on the other hand, like Hosea, he regards the mazzebah 
as a necessary adjunct of the worship of Yahaweh (19). There is 
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no strong polemic against idol-worship in his prophecies, as there is 
in those of Jeremiah or Deutero-Isaiah ; and in his general idea of 
what constitutes an image he has not advanced to the position of the 
reformers of the seventh century. It is in the reign of Josiah, toward 
the close of the seventh century, that we first meet with the effective 
and comprehensive condemnation of images of every sort, including 
the mazzebah, in the books of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, and in 
the action of the King, with the counsel. of prophets and priests 
(2 Kings 23). The struggles between the iconoclasts and the icon- 
odules was not, however, ended in a day; it went on during the 
exile, as is evidenced by Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah, and the victory 
of the iconoclasts was not secure until the post-exilic period. 

What was the relation of the Second Commandment to that 
struggle? Was it an outgrowth of the struggle? That is the view 
represented by Wellhausen, Kuenen, Stade, Addis, and others. 
Bacon, in his Exodus, marks this commandment as d., that is, ‘an 
addition to E,’ to which he ascribes all the other commandments 
but the Fifth and Tenth (which, according to him, are also Fd.), ‘a 
harmonistic adjustment of JE, or a Deuteronomic expansion, later 
than 722 B.c.’ This seems to be approximately the opinion of Car- 
penter and Battersby (Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. II., p. 111), who, discuss- 
ing the commandments as a whole, “ conjecture that they took shape 
between the first collection of laws and narratives in J and E, and 
the later reproduction of ancient “rah in D.” The argument for 
this position is in part one from silence, in part one from the posi- 
tive disregard of and disobedience to the commandment in practice. 
But supposing that we consider the Second Commandment as the 
product of the period between Isaiah and Jeremiah, what are we to. 
do with the commandments in E (Ex. 20%) and J (34”), which pro- 
hibit the making of gods of silver and gold, and of molten gods? 
They were a part of the law of God in Israel and Judah surely as 
early as the close of the ninth century in the latter case, and the first 
half of the eighth in the former. According to the theory of the 
above-mentioned scholars, the latter of these commandments, “Thou 
shalt make thee no molten gods,” was included in the “Ten Words” 
of J. But it is precisely during the century following these “Ten 
Words,” with their prohibition of “ molten gods” or “ gods of silver 
and gold,” that the use of images was, as far as we can judge from 
the information at hand, most common, so that even the prophets 
themselves could not conceive of the worship of God without some 
sort of image. 
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As for the argument from silence, it certainly seems to me that the 
references of Hosea to our commandment, and indeed to the Dec- 
alogue as a whole, unless we emend him out of all recognition, are as 
clear as those of Jeremiah, who confessedly had the Decalogue 
before him in Deuteronomy as “the sole legislation of Horeb,” God’s 
word in a peculiar sense, and the foundation of the entire law of 
God. The second table is referred to in Hos. 4? in the same phrase- 
ology as in Jer. 7°, as “killing, stealing, and committing adultery,” 
or, rather, Hosea is more explicit in his reference than Jeremiah, 
since he mentions also “ false swearing.” Neither mentions covet- 
ing. No other prophets but these two make an explicit reference to 
the commands of the Decalogue, to however late a period one de- 
scends. Now it will scarcely be contended that one pentad of the 
Decalogue was in existence without the other. The general evi- 
dence of Hebrew laws of itself makes us demand two full pentads, 
and the existence of one pentad of the Decalogue is in so far an evi- 
dence of the other. But this negative evidence of Hosea’s acquaint- 
ance with the first table finds positive support, not merely in his 
denunciation of the calf-worship, but also in his denunciation of 
' “graven images” (11°). The First Commandment, or at least the 
idea which it expresses, lies at the basis of all the teaching of Hosea 
and the following prophets, but is nowhere quoted by any of them. 
The Fourth Commandment must have been known to Hosea, for it 
appears in both “ Books of the Covenant” (Ex. 34” and 23”), but it 
is not quoted nor referred to by him, while from the words of his suc- 
cessor, Isaiah (1'), one might well suppose that no such command- 
ment was known in his time. Hosea certainly had the two “ Books 
of the Covenant ”’ behind him, with the larger mass of laws of which 
they were but a part, all put forth as of divine authority (8). In 
that mass of laws, and included, under any understanding of their 
contents, among the “Ten Words,” was a prohibition of images ; 
nevertheless, that prohibition was not effective, and did not become 
so until the close of the seventh century. After that time, while the 
Decalogue was recognized as the word of God, and the. teaching of 
historians, prophets, psalmists, and wisdom writers was in accord 
with its teachings, we observe a singular lack of direct citations from 
or references to it, and the laws of the Priest Code are quite as in- 
dependent of it as the “ Books of the Covenant” are claimed to be. 
There is a feature of the iconoclasm of the reformation under 
Josiah which has been generally overlooked or underemphasized, 
‘but which is of some importance for the study of the history of the 
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Second Commandment. That reform went far beyond the letter of 
the commandment. The letter of the commandment was at that 
time antiquated. It specified merely “ graven images”; the reform 
condemned the mazzebah. Isaiah, who had gone beyond graven 
images to condemn grove worship and asherim, had accepted the 
maszzebak ; Jeremiah and the men of his time stretched the idea of 
the commandment to condemn the mazzebah also. Even the com- 
mentary on or expansion of this commandment in Deuteronomy, 
which, from its appearance also in Ex. 20, may be assumed to be at 
least somewhat older than the main book of Deuteronomy, does not 
cover the mazzebah. 

This application of the commandment by a process of gradual evo- 
lution to things and conditions to which its words do not properly 
apply seems to me suggestive of the real history of the command- 
ment, its interpretation, neglect, and application. That history, as I 
conceive it, is as follows: Moses gave the Israelites a god, Yahaweh, 
as their god, throughout all their tribes. The representation of this 
god to them was the ark. By this ark, and not by some “graven 
image,” such as was used in Egypt, was God, Yahaweh, to be repre- 
sented to them. Technically, the wording of the commandment 
does not prohibit the mazzebah, and the rude stones, trees, and the 
like, which constituted the representations of God in the primitive 
nomadic life. It was intended as a supplement to the First Com- 
mandment, to secure the service of Yahaweh as the God of Israel, in 
the sense already explained, by furnishing a symbol or representation 
of him. As the ark was thus the representation of Yahaweh, graven 
images would have represented some other deity, and, in fact, did 
represent the deities of Egypt, and were, hence, forbidden. With 
the entrance into Canaan and the adoption of Canaanite shrines, rit- 
ual, etc., came the inclination to adopt the Canaanite representations 
of deity. So long as these were adopted as representations of, Ya- 
haweh, and not of some other god, this did not so much matter, and 
did not seem to be a breach of the commandment. The situation is 
parallel with that which we find in the history of the Christian 
Church. In each case a practically imageless church, having among 
its first principles a condemnation of images, comes in contact with 
image-worshipping peoples. The Christians, while condemning 
those images as idols, when worshipped as the representations of 
other gods, did not regard them in the same light when adopted as 
representations of their own god or their saints. There seems to 
have been no consciousness on their part of a breach of the Second 
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Commandment in doing this; and they both adopted images from 
other religions and also made new ones of theirown. The onus of 
the commandment, as they understood it, was against heathen idol- 
worship. Ultimately they developed a practical polytheism. Then 
came the struggle of the iconodules and iconoclasts, and, finally, the 
Reformation, with the triumph (in the northern and western lands of 
Christendom only, thus far) of the iconoclasts. The history of Israel 
was similar. It is with Elijah, the Wycliffe or Huss of Israel, that 
we meet the first mutterings of reform. His is the battle against the 
introduction of a foreign religion, against the substitution of Baal for 
Yahaweh. At first there is no denunciation of image-worship ; that 
is not, or is not perceived to be, an issue in the struggle. Running 
parallel with this struggle for the national god is the writing of the 
story of Israel, the telling of its deeds and achievements in the past, 
which awakened or renewed a patriotic spirit in the people. In this 
story we begin to hear the call back to primitive things, and to the 
primitive religion of Israel, which is so strongly developed in Amos 
and Hosea: But before the time of those prophets this national reli- 
gious movement had already led to a renaissance of Mosaism, the 
condemnation of strange gods in the narrative of E, referred to 
above, and the condemnation in both J and E of the golden calf. 
The golden calf was a later introduction, a substitute for the original 
ark, a “ graven image ”’ put in the place of the true and original rep- 
resentation of God given by Moses, namely, the ark. This was a 
period of close contact with other nations, and a time of free borrow- 
ing in things religious. The result was that a contest was joined 
between the nationalists and the foreignizers. The conflict between 
the opposing views grew constantly more defined, and in this con- 
flict the Second Commandment gradually came to have a new and 
independent significance, as was the case in the history of the 
Christian Church, until at last things were condemned which at first 
had been accepted on the basis of tradition as necessary adjuncts of 
the service of Yahaweh. The Second Commandment itself was ex- 
plained, and interpreted, and applied, until there grew up about it a 
definitely fixed commentary, which has come down to us in Ex. 20 
and Deut. 5, attached to the original commandment. Finally, at 
the close of the seventh century B.c., the reformers extended the 
scope of the commandment even beyond the words of the commen- 
tary, to include the mazzebah, and every symbol of the presence of 
deity, except the ark itself. 
The Third Commandment prohibits a false oath by the name of 
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Yahaweh, and is a practical assertion of the sanctity to the Israelite 
of the name of Yahaweh as the name of his God, to whom he stands 
in a peculiar relation. Not that false oaths by other gods or other 
names of God were allowed, but that there is a peculiar wickedness 
in the Israelite’s making a false oath by the holy personal name of 
his God. To-day, it some Moslem lands, as I can testify from per- 
sonal experience, a man who will swear falsely by Allah, or Moham- 
med, or even by Ali, will not de so by the shrine of the local saints ; 
and similar conditions are vouched for by travellers in Spain and 
other Christian countries. This does not mean that the Moslem of 
those regions does not believe in Allah, Mohammed, or Ali, or the 
Christian in God, Christ, or the Virgin, but that his special god, who 
takes direct cognizance of his affairs, and whom to offend is danger- 
ous, is the saint of that shrine. The Third Commandment ascribes 
that function, so far as the Israelite is concerned, to Yahaweh ; and 
it is thus closely related in thought and purpose to the two preceding 
commandments. Indeed, these three are supplementary or comple- 
mentary to one another. : 

The Fourth Commandment deals with an institution, an ancient 
sacred custom. It enjoins the keeping of the Sabbath as something 
already well known. The later additions to the Sabbath law, or the 
interpretations of its meaning or origin, which connect it with agri- 
cultural life, have in themselves nothing to do with the original Sab- 
bath law. Such criticisms as that of Addis are quite beside the 
point, and depend on a misunderstanding of the origin and original 
purpose of the commandment. Addis says (Documents of the Hex- 
ateuch, Vol. 1., p. 139) : “ The Sabbath implies the settled life of agri- 
culture. An agriculturist needs rest and can rest from tillage. A 
nomad’s life is usually so idle that no day of rest is needed, while, 
on the other hand, such work as the nomad does, driving cattle, milk- 
ing them, etc., cannot be remitted on one day recurring every week.” 
The Sabbath, as Jastrow has pointed out,” was not originally a day 
of rest, and had nothing to do with agriculture. That is part of the 
later application and interpretation of this commandment, but is not 
contained in the original “ Word.” The Sabbath was, in fact, an an- 
tique observance, as was the division of the week into seven days, 
and, apparently, a primitive Semitic conception, although no trace of 
it among the Arabs has yet been discovered. This commandment 
simply recognizes its existence, and makes it an essential feature of 
the Hebrew sacred law. 
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The Fifth Commandment asserts the reverence and obedience due 
to a parent, in true primitive fashion, placing this reverence almost 
on a plane with the duty towards God. It is not ancestor-worship, 
and, in fact, the Hebrews never developed ancestor-worship ; but it 
is the exaltation of the parent to a position near to that of God. 

The commandments of the second table, the second pentad of the 
Decalogue, are more distinctly ethical, in our sense of the word, 
than those of the first table, and it is particularly against this pentad 
that the protest has been raised that they were impossible at the 
time of Moses.** The code is, in fact, capable of the broadest eth- 
ical interpretation, and under the Prophets it began to receive such 
an interpretation. But in its literal sense it constitutes no more than 
the foundation, the groundwork, of the ethical structure which was 
developed later. Now all concerns of life, in the Arabian concep- 
tion, as in the early Hebrew, were governed by religion. What a 
man should eat, his relations to his wife, to his children, the relations — 
of guest, of friendship, the common affairs of greeting and of eti- 
quette, were included in the sphere of religion. Everything had its 
origin and its sanction from the god. This was true, also, of the eth- 
ical relation of members of a family or clan toward one another, — 
that they were not to murder, commit adultery, steal, bear false 
‘witness, or covet, within the limits of their own family or clan, 
because those things were contrary to the will of the god with whom 
they were all united in a bloody bond, and through whom they were 
united with one another in the same bond. This common clan or 
tribal law is made, in the second pentad of the Decalogue, the law 
of all Israelites toward one another, because all are become the ser- 
vants or worshippers of the one God, under or in whom all are 
united in one tribe. 

In view of the fact that we have traced an apparent connection 
between the ark of Moses and the godship of the Egyptians, and a 
probable acquaintance on Moses’ part with at least some of the most 
striking features of Egyptian religious observance, it is worthy of 
notice that the commandments of the second pentad of the Deca- 
logue may all be. paralleled from the Egyptian sacred law. In the 
125th chapter of the Book of the Dead we have the negative con- 
fession,” in which the soul of the dead is made to vindicate himself 
before Osiris, averring, among other things, that he has not stolen, 
murdered, etc. From this negative confession we can restore the 


81 Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, p. 33. 
82 Cf. Wiedemann, 7he Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. 
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Egyptian sacred law, which, by the way, underwent a continual 
growth and development. This law was regarded as divine, and sup- 

_ posed to have been written by the divine scribe Thoth.* It may be, 
therefore, that Moses derived a suggestion not only of an ark, but 
also of a sacred law, from Egypt. 

The remarkable feature of the Decalogue, and that which exalts it 
to a place apart, rendering it universal and permanent in its charac- 
ter, is that it selects precisely the fundamental and ethical relations, 
and lays the stress upon them. It is this which makes it essentially 
an ethical law, and it is this which gives to the religion of Israel that 
ethical character which distinguishes it at the outset from other reli- 
gions, and renders it capable of the further development which it 
received. The Decalogue sets forth an ethical conception of the 
God of Israel as one to whom murder, adultery, theft, and the like, 
are especially offensive. This does not mean that the ethical rela- 
tion is the only relation in which God is viewed, nor does it mean 
that at the outset God is viewed as one who condemns the slaughter 
or robbery of the enemies of Israel. Yahaweh is the God of Israel, 
and as such the enemy of the enemies of Israel; toward them he 
has no law. He must cast out and destroy the gods and their 
peoples before himself and his people Israel. 

He is represented in the earlier writings as manifesting himself in 
the storm; lightning is his weapon, the thunder is his voice. This 
has been misinterpreted as meaning that he is a nature-god, a god of 
the storms. Again he is spoken of as a warrior, and hence some 
modern writers have interpreted him as a god of battles. In the 
Song of Deborah, we find him pictured as the giver of rain (Jud. 5°). 
He is not really a god of a special attribute, or the representation to 
the Israelites of natural phenomena. He is Yahaweh, the God of 
Israel, who fights for Israel, who manifests himself in natural phe- 
nomena; but he is not, therefore, limited to those. He covers the 
whole field alike. 

In the early days of Islam, the characteristic feature of Allah 
seemed to be that he gave the victory to his followers. He seemed’ 
like a god of battle, because the special business of Islam was to. 
fight ; and the same is true at the outset of Israel and Israel’s god. 
On his entrance into Canaan, Israel’s special business was to fight 
for the acquisition of territory and possessions ; and, in general, the 
business of any people in the transition from the barbarous stage is 
to fight battles. During that period Yahaweh was a god of war, 
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because war was the special function of his people. So, also, under 
primitive conditions, the most striking manifestation of divine power 
is the thunder-storm, and hence, particularly, the thunder-storm 
manifests Yahaweh. In the Deborah Song, already referred to, we 
see another form of manifestation, the useful and practical, becoming 
more pronounced as the people advance toward the settled state as 
cultivators of the soil. 

To turn from the conception of God, and his relation to his 
people, to the rites by which a relation with God was established or 
maintained, we find circumcision taking the most prominent place. 
In the later period circumcision and the Sabbath become, in fact, 
the peculiar characteristics of the Jews. Circumcision was custom- 
ary in early times not only among the Hebrews, but also among the 
Phoenicians and Canaanites, the Arabs and the Egyptians; in fact, 
all the people in the immediate neighborhood of the Hebrews, with 
the exception of the Philistines, practised this rite. It is not, appar- 
ently, an original Semitic practice, since we do not find it among 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. It may have been introduced into 
Pheenicia, Palestine, and Arabia, from Egypt. The Hebrews appar- 
ently inherited it from their forefathers in those regions. A curious 
reference in one of the oldest passages of the Pentateuch (Ex. 4%”) 
connects Moses with circumcision, and suggests that in some manner 
or other circumcision assumed a new shape at his time. Possibly 
the change was the transfer in age, so that, instead of circumcising on 
the entrance into manhood, which seems to have been the original 
form of the rite, it was transferred to infancy, as we find it among 
the Israelites during the entire historical period. Circumcision was 
connected with the blood-covenant, as is shown by the passage 
referred to. It is clear, also, from 1 Sam. 18, that in the time of 
Saul and David it was a part of the holiness-regulation, that is, of the 
peculiar relation of the Israelite to his God, so that there was a 
special stigma attaching to peoples who did not practise this rite. 
The same view is set forth in the oldest history of the earlier days 
(Josh. 52***), where circumcision is regarded as the condition of 
the covenant-relation of Israel with its God. But here the rite 
seems to be connected in time with the entrance into Canaan, as 
though first adopted as a national rite on the entrance into that 
country. r 

In general, so far as rites and ceremonies were concerned, it 
seems probable that Moses left them with little change as he found 
them. If we ask after the position which Moses claims for himself, 
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we find him represented as a priest rather than a warrior, the 
founder of a cult, connecting itself closely with a special symbol of 
divinity, the ark, with its contents, the Decalogue. Later, we find a 
priesthood hereditary in his family, the priests of the temple of Dan 
deriving their origin from him (Jud. 17, 18). On the other hand, it 
is clear that he did not regard himself as a priest in any exclusive 
sense, or found a priesthood hereditary only in his family, or even 
assume for himself or for his family the guardianship of the ark. 
That position was assigned by him, according to what sounds like a 
reliable tradition, to an Ephraimite, Joshua (Ex. 33"), and the later 
priestly caste was derived by tradition not from Moses, but from his 
brother Aaron. Moses’ own special function as priest seems to have 
been the interpretation of the oracles of God. 
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WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


N a former paper we have considered the textual facts concerning 
the address and destination of the chief of Pauline epistles, in so 
far as these lay before us in the opening chapter and in the general 
situation as commonly understood. The conclusions recommended 
by that study were found to be distinctly at variance with those 
ordinarily accepted. In the following pages we shall try to forget 
our earlier study and to yield ourselves without recalcitrance to the 
natural guidance of an entirely different body of facts presenting 
themselves in the last two chapters. These are incomparably more 
numerous and complicated than those already treated ; indeed, they — 
yield in these respects to no others that meet us in New Testament 
study. But they are not far to seek; they are in large measure 
exactly ascertainable, and even already ascertained ; and so great 
is their significance, both direct and indirect, as to justify the most 
painstaking investigation. 

Our final judgment must rest upon two entirely separate bases of 
support, the internal and the external evidence, and it is perhaps a 
matter of indifference which we study first ; but since a choice must 
be made, we shall begin with the former and let our mind play freely 
upon it, unaffected, so far as possible, by the latter. 


I. 


Almost any attentive English reader, in passing from the 14th to 
the 15th chapter of Romans, must become conscious of something 
strange or peculiar, though he may be unable to say what it is. Cer- 
tainly it is not a change of subject. The general theme of the 14th : 
chapter is forbearance, consideration of one for another. This has 
been elaborated at great length through 23 verses, and presented from 
almost every point of view, even at the expense of no little repetition 
of thought in slightly varying words. Compare wv.* ™ 19.21 etc, 
Apparently the discussion, so fragmentary and continually returning 
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upon itself, has been closed with the apophthegm, “ Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” At the very best, then, one is surprised to find 
precisely the same subject resumed in 15': “ Now we that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves.” Verse? then brings us back exactly to the previous verse ™, 
to the notion of edifying one another. Our surprise increases to find 
that the subject thus formally introduced is immediately dismissed, 
this time finally. The verses that follow are connected merely 
mechanically by certain words. Verse* adduces the example of 
Christ as supposedly referred to in a Scripture; v.‘ shows that all 
Scriptures are written for our comfort; v°* prays the God of comfort 
to make them a unit in mind, accord, and mouth unto the glory of 
God ; v.’ exhorts them to receive one another unto this same glory, 
while the following verses, *, would show that, while the Jews who 
believe on Christ are saved by right, to maintain the truth of God 
and fulfil his promises to the fathers, the Gentiles are saved by 
mercy, for which they g/orify God. Apparently this latter idea is 
the one aimed at in the whole paragraph and finally reached by the 
steps indicated in italics. It can hardly be that any of these inter- 
mediate notions are presented for their own sake, else why are they 
dismissed so instantly? We can liken them to nothing else so well 
as to switches on a railroad track. Each serves to turn off the 
thought into an entirely different path without wrecking the whole 
train, until suddenly we find ourselves moving at right angles to the 
course on which we started. 

This seems to be a most puzzling procedure for any one writing 
freely at first hand: v.'’ reopens a discussion already closed with 
great formality, but straightway drops it and turns off by a highly 
artificial path to something wholly diverse. The feeling of bewilder- 
ment which overtakes the English reader at this point, and which 
we have tried to analyze, is much intensified on reading the Greek. 
The 8€ is more closely continuative than “ Now,” and we are puzzled 
by the sudden apparition of two classes, the Able and the Unable 
(ot Svvarof and of ddvvaro) : “and we ought, we the Able, to bear 
the infirmities of the Unable.” These are spoken of as two classes 
perfectly familiar to the readers ; yet no mention has been made of 
either hitherto. “He that is weak in the faith” (réov 8 do0evotvra 
TH wiore.) seems to be another; at least, the terms used are not the 
same. Of these Able and Unable we hear nothing more, nor can we 
.ascertain who they were. That there should have been two such 
well-marked orders from the beginning of the Roman congregation, 
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that Paul should have known about them so accurately as to rank 
himself at once undisputedly with the one, and assume a tone of 
condescension toward the other, —all this seems strange and very 
hard to understand. Everything considered, we are here in the 
presence of a riddle, which no art of Hermes has yet availed to 
unravel. If we were dealing with anything but a Pauline epistle, the 
suspicion would certainly arise that this paragraph was a later adden- 
dum, that its author intended to attach it as closely as possible to the 
foregoing chapter, and for that reason resumed the subject in wv." *, 
only to pass swiftly away from it by the curved track of wv.* ***7, to 
what was really in his mind, the relation of Jew and Gentile, set forth 
in wv.2”, while the whole closes with the benediction of v.". Would 
Professor Charles entertain any doubt on this point, if the writing 
were the Book of Enoch? : 

Let us now consider this main thought of v.°: “For I say that 
Christ has become a Minister of Circumcision, for the sake of God’s 
truth, in order to confirm the promises of the fathers, but that the 
Gentiles glorified God on account of mercy.” It seems impossible 
to mistake the meaning of these words, as Judaic and ultra-Judaic. 
Christ is declared to be “ Minister of Circumcision,” which must 
signify one who promotes or represents circumcision, and the mildest 
meaning this can have is the champion of the Jewish people. That 
so much at least is signified, follows necessarily from the object of 
this ministry as stated: “To establish [make good] the promises of 
the fathers,” z.e. the promises made to the Jewish patriarchs. We 
do not see how it is possible to form a more strictly Judaic concep- 
tion of the office of the Messiah. In order, however, to leave nothing 
unsaid, to distinguish as sharply as possible between Jew and Gentile, 
the writer continues: “But [I say] that the Gentiles praised God 
for mercy.” In other words, salvation and glorification had been 
promised to the fathers for their posterity, the Jews. In order to 
fulfil (BeBardoor) these promises, and so maintain the truth (or 
fidelity) of God (irép dAnBeias Oeot), Christ became “ Minister of 
Circumcision,” whatever that may be. Thus, salvation belongs to 
the Jews of righ#, it is an obligation on the part of God, who must 
fulfil his promises and maintain his truth; but with Gentiles, it is 
quite another matter: to them God has made zo promises, is under 
no pledge ; their salvation is purely of grace ; it is for his mercy that 
they praise God. We do not dwell on the Scriptures alleged in 
proof of this doctrine, which have plainly no semblance of perti- 
nency, but we ask concerning the unmistakable doctrine itself: Is it 
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Paulinism? Is it the teaching of Galatans or of Romans? Does 
it consist with “There is no distinction,” 3”? with 3%? with 10” 
(“ for there is no distinction both of Jew and of Greek’’)? Can we 
conceive of the author of ‘this verse as writing the Epistle to the 
Galatians? And if such be his final dictum, why did he write this 
long argument for Romans? Why did he through a dozen chapters 
so laboriously produce a certain impression, which at the end he 
obliterates by one stroke of the pen? The doctrine of this verse is 
very plain and even plausible ; if Paul has meant this all the time, 
why did he not say so frankly and clearly at the outset? Can we 
think of the apostle as a woman in love, who reserves the whole 
secret of her heart for a postscript? To our mind this is nothing 
less than incredible. 

It is futile to attempt to shelter this ‘un-Pauline passage behind 
another equally un-Pauline, as 11°". Undoubtedly there are found 
more than once precisely such contradictions in the Chief Letters, in 
Romans itself. But these constitute the true problems of New Testa- 
ment exegesis, which imperiously demand solution and by no means 
solve one another. In them lies the secret of Christianity. The 
homoeopathic treatment, adopted even by Lipsius, has long been a 
favorite with commentators, and a stone of stumbling in the way of 
true criticism. Propound them a riddle in Ga/atians, and at once 
they answer by another in Zphestans; conundrums in Mark they 
resolve readily by enigmas in John. But we maintain firmly that 
two negatives in different chapters do not make an affirmative ; 
neither, for the understanding of the New Testament, is there any 
help in Hahnemann. We hold that the deliverances of the apostle 
must be judged by the same logical law as the deliverances of any 
other intelligence: if he taught, as in Ga/afans and elsewhere in 
this epistle, the most ultra-anti-Judaism, then he could not teach the 
ultra-Judaism of these verses and remain an honest man. Nay, he 
would have been foolish as well as dishonest, to contradict so flatly 
in a postscript without explanation the tedious elaborations of the 
foregoing chapters. And when Lipsius says in defence, “ Die scharfe 
Unterscheidung zwischen Juden und Heiden findet sich mindestens 
ebenso bestimmt 11°,” it is enough to answer: “So much the 
worse for the Paulinity of 11'**.” Who has ever suggested even a 
plausible reason for supposing that Paul really wrote or inspired those 
verses ? 

We pause but a moment on v.", though it contains much food for 
reflection. How inflated this benediction! How strangely placed 
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in the midst of the epistle! How uncertain the text! Shall we 
read zAnpwoat, or rAnpopopyca (with BFG) ? Is not the un-Pauline 
év t@ murrevety (not found in DFGdefgm Arm.) with eis ro reproceve 
(not found in B 57) a plain conflation? It would seem hard to 
imagine a conclusion rhyming better with the notion that this para- 
graph *" is a later addendum. 

The most obvious remark concerning the next passage, vv.*™, is 
that it has no immediate connection with the foregoing. “But I am 
persuaded, my brethren, even I myself, concerning you, that also 
you yourselves are full of goodness, having been filled with all the 
knowledge [gzosts], able also to admonish one another.” _It is vain 
to say this connects immediately with the foregoing exhortation (Lip- 
sius) ; formally, yes; but not really; it might as well be attached 
anywhere else. The next observation is that the emphasis is 
extremely labored and overstrained, and the style plethoric. But 
these considerations are slight, by the side of those that meet us in. 
vv. The writer seems to be apologizing for writing “ too boldly 
in part” (roApnporepov[-ws] dad pépovs = hithner (als erforderlich), 
stellenweise), but in these nine verses ideas are not expressed, they 
are merely dimly shadowed forth: we see only men as trees walking ; 
and it seems to be the purpose of the writer to avoid committing 
himself to anything beyond intimations, though the uncertainty of the 
text makes even this uncertain. So much, however, we may say with 
all confidence: that the ground-note of this section is apologetic, and 
that in so far it is entirely discordant with the Introduction, 1**, 
There the writer’s spirit was as far as possible from apology for 
visiting the Romans, much less for writing to them ; on the contrary, 
he excuses himself for zo¢ coming to them, on the ground that he 
had indeed often planned a visit, but his plans had miscarried ; and 
he cannot find a single expression quite strong enough to voice 
adequately his yearning, and prayer, and purpose to visit them, but 
he piles up intensives one upon another. There is no possibility of 
mistake here. The tenor can not be misunderstood. If the writer 
be honest, he had long been planning a visit to Rome, in the hope 
of strengthening them, of preaching the gospel, and of winning con- 
verts for the gospel; and whatever were the causes that thwarted 
these plans, they lay outside himself, in the circumstances of his 
situation ; they did zo¢ lie within him ; there all was perfect readiness 
to preach gospél to “you that are in Rome” just as well as to any 
other people, either Jew or Gentile. Here, however, the case is 
precisely reversed. The writer apologizes, in a vague and almost 
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unintelligible way, it is true, yet indubitably he apologizes for even 
writing to these Roman readers; he is modest to a degree: he will 
not cali himself an apostle, but only a “ Minister of Christ Jesus” ; 
he protests that he has never preached and will never preach gospel 
where Christ has been named, lest he build on another’s foundation ; 
and finally he disclaims in a marvellously awkward fashion all intention 
of preaching or staying in Rome(?) and assures them he intends 
only to stop over in ¢ransitu on his way to Spain! We affirm that 
these two passages (1°" and 15*™) contradict each other absolutely 
and at every point; not indeed grammatically and outwardly, but, 
what is far more important, inwardly and psychologically. When we 
represent to ourselves the moods, the tempers, which the two passages 
necessarily imply, we find them as utterly opposed as can be, nor is 
there any possibility of uniting them in the same person. The lan- 
guage here used may sound strong, but it does not nearly render our 
sense of the fundamental antagonism between these two paragraphs, 
an antagonism as deep as the soul of man; nor can we believe that 
any unbiassed intelligence can read and re-read the passages and 
vividly realize the affections they imply, without a like lively feeling 
of the discord between them. 

On minuter examination we shall find this general impression 
deepened and strengthened. As already observed, this section is 
certainly apologetic, but for what it is not so easy to determine. 
Apparently for writing “ more boldly in part” (than was proper or 
necessary), though what part is referred to, no man can say; but to 
make out any satisfactory connection between vv. and seems a 
hopeless undertaking. Stripped of all verbiage these stand thus: “I 
know you are good and wise, but [8€ = doch, Lipsius] I wrote you 
more boldly in part [than was necessary].” It is this adversative 
“but [nevertheless] ” that is so hard to understand in connection 
with the “ more boldly.” If it stood, “I know you are babes in the 
faith, and need careful instruction, nevertheless I may have written 
too boldly at times,” etc., the thought would seem natural; as it is, 
it seems awkward and inverted. Let this pass, however; now and 
then even Homer nods. We now inquire what was the object of the 
writing — a most important question, over which generations of critics 
have cudgelled their brains to no purpose. It is answered in three 
words only: “To remind you” (ds éravapipvjoxwv ipas). But he 
who reminds must remind of something; of what then is the writer’s 
reminder? The text furnishes no answer whatever! The following 
clause tells why he reminded, “ because of the grace,” etc. but does 
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not even hint of what he reminds. Now this wy is not the ques- 
tion that would naturally interest either us or the original readers ; 
it is the wha¢ that we want to know about, and here we are left in 
utter darkness. On looking closely at this why, we find that it is 
apparently an authorization of this reminder, of this letter: “I wrote 
to remind you, because of the grace that was given me from God, for 
me to be a priest of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles, ministering sacrifi- 
cially the gospel of God that the oblation of the Gentiles may become 
acceptable, having been sanctified in Holy Spirit.” Herein, then, 
lay his right to address them such a letter. Here, then, is the real 
thought : a defence of the author’s right to address such an epistle to 
such readers, — he was priest of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles. This 
reason may be good in itself, but what possible fitness has it on the 
lips of him who has already proclaimed himself, “ Paul, servant of 
Christ Jesus, elect Apostle, . . . through whom we received grace 
and Apostleship unto obedience among all the Gentiles for his name’s 
sake, among whom are ye” ; who has already professed his year-long 
prayer and purpose, nay, his inviolable obligation, to visit them and 
evangelize among them, his complete readiness to preach gospel to 
all alike everywhere? What has occurred to transform the sublimely 
daring apostle into a fawning, cringing priest? And what a remark- 
able conception is this of Paul, as “the official of Christ Jesus, 
ministering in sacrifice the gospel of God, that the oblation of the 
Gentiles may become well-pleasing.” The imagery is ungainly and 
repulsive, and, what is more, it is thoroughly hieratic, while the. 
thought and the tendence are ultra-Judaic. Moreover, there is a 
whole group of unfamiliar terms, Aeroupyds, rporopa, iepovpyotvra, 
the last not elsewhere in the New Testament. If the Autor ad 
Galatas or ad Romanos wrote such words as these to these same 
Romans, then nothing is impossible ; Coke may have written Hamlet, 
we may believe anything of anybody. 

The next, v.", “I have therefore the glorying in Christ Jesus as to 
things pertaining to God,” connects, if at all, only loosely with vv. 
and ¥. The following verses, *”, contain a vindication of the writer’s 
preaching to the Gentiles, but in the strange form of a disclaimer of 
all glorying, save in what Christ had wrought through him most mar- 
vellously. Hereby uncalled-for modesty is combined with extraordi- 
nary pretensions : from Jerusalem, and in a circle as far as Illyricum, 
he has fulfilled the gospel of the Christ. Further on he declares he 
“has no more room in these regions,” and hence hastens to lift aloft 
the standard of the cross, above the western wave, in farthest Hispa- 
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nia. The very best that can be said of these statements is that they 
are gross rhetorical exaggerations ; the latter is indeed absurd. Had 
the writer said that he would now move upon the great capital city, 
having evangelized in some measure the Orient, we might have 
accepted it as the plan of a masterly spirit ; but to say that there was 
no more field for his activity in the immense and densely populated 
and highly civilized East, not a tithe of which had heard of the 
gospel, and that he must therefore pass over, not to Rome or even to 
Italy, but to the remote and semi-barbarous Spain, to find scope for 
his powers, is simply preposterous. For our part, we refuse to ascribe 
such fustian to the Apostle Paul. 

It would be hard to imagine a more thorough undoing of this 
notion, that Paul went or intended to go to Spain because he had 
“no more room” in the East, than is furnished by Lightfoot himself 
in his “ Chronology of St. Paul’s Life and Epistles” (Biddical Essays, 
p- 223). He places the apostle’s arrival at Rome 61 a.p. ; his release 


from prison 63 4.D. What then does Pauldo? Hasten on to Spain? 


By no means! He makes a “first journey eastward, revisits Mace- 
donia,” Philippi the fourth time, then “revisits Asia and Phrygia,” 
also visits Colossae, and “ founds the church of Crete.” All this 
extensive and continued activity in the “ parts” where five years 
before he had no room! Now at last, thinks Lightfoot, he “ visits 
Spain, Gaul, Dalmatia.”” Where is the evidence? Why, in 2 Tim. 4” 
we read: “For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world, and is departed unto Thessalonica, Crescens to Galatia, Titus 
unto Dalmatia’ !! But even Lightfoot cannot pretend that Paul 
stayed any considerable time in Spain. For there follows in his 
scheme a “second journey eastward,” in which the apostle is made 
to “revisit Asia and Phrygia, Ephesus, Macedonia, Philippi, Achaia, 
Crete, Asia, Miletus, Troas, Corinth,” and on his way to Nicopolis 
he is arrested and carried away to Rome to martyrdom 68 a.p. To 
be sure, all this “globe-trotting” is on paper only, but it shows 
indisputably that the great bishop did not himself for a moment 
believe that there was no more room in Asia, much less in Greece, 
and Italy, and Africa, for the apostle, and that he did not take the 
Spanish journey at all seriously. 

Not less suspicious is v.”: “And so being [or am I] ambitious to 
evangelize not where Christ was named, lest I: build on another’s 
foundation.” This sounds like a redoubled and exaggerated echo 
of some very indistinct words in 2 Cor. 10%". Moreover, it seems 
pitiful and thoroughly pusillanimous. That Paul should studiously 
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avoid preaching where any one else had preached, where Christ had 
even been named, appears ridiculous and unbelievable, and finds no 
semblance of warrant either in Corinthians or in the Book of Acts. 
Is it possible that such base jealousies guided the counsels of the 
early preachers of Christ? We cannot believe it. : 

Moreover, it sharply contradicts the Introduction, 1°, where the 
writer declares it had long been his purpose to preach to them (in 
Rome) and reiterates his readinéss, and eagerness, and sacred duty 
to preach alike to all men everywhere. It is useless to expatiate on 
this point. He who does not perceive the contradiction as well as 
the unlikelihood here would hardly perceive them anywhere. 

These verses, **, present an extraordinary hiatus in structure as 
well as remarkable textual uncertainty. To us it appears incredible 
that the Apostle Paul, writing to Roman strangers in straightforward, 
honest fashion, about a matter of business, should express himself in 
such a lumbering, confused, unmeaning manner as the following: 
“Wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming unto 
you, but now having no longer room in these regions, and having 
yearning to come unto you for many years, as perchance I may fare 
into Spain — for I hope as I fare through to behold you and to be 
sent on thither by you, if first in part I be sated of [seeing] you — 
but now I fare unto Jerusalem, ministering to the saints. For they 
pleased, Macedonia and Achaia, to make a certain communion unto 
the poor of the saints, those in Jerusalem. For they pleased, and 
their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles communed in their 
spiritual things, they are in debt also to minister to them in the 
carnal things.” It would be hard for a schoolboy to write more 
wretched English, but the Greek is no better. What is the author 
really trying to say? Appareritly he is trying to avoid saying any- 
thing positively, but will merely hint vaguely that he has no thought 
of preaching or staying in Rome. As already observed more than 
once, such a frame of mind is the diametrical opposite of that dis- 
played in the Introduction. Along with this timorous deprecation 
there goes what a captato benevolentiae! He has been hindered so 
many times from visiting them, has had yearning to visit them for 
many years, and now, though he will not dare make them the longed- 
for visit, yet he will venture upon a passing call, on his way to Spain, 
only to behold them (edoac$a = view with wonder, or as a mere 
gratification of the sight), and to be sent on by them when he has 
partly fed his eyes full of them (éav ipay zpirov dd pépous éurAno Ga) ! 
What Oriental courtier ever indited more unctuous flattery? Is this 
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Paul, the apostle, who declared not long before: “Do I seek to 
please men? Were it men I still pleased, Christ’s servant I should 
not be”? We do not see how any one can ascribe these verses to 
the apostle, and yet retain any reverence for the apostle himself. 

On closer inspection, perhaps the most obvious peculiarity of our 
passage is the hiatus that yawns after “Spain”: all is protasis up to 
this point, but no apodosis follows; the sentence begun is never 
completed. In rapid impassioned declamation, or in high-wrought 
lyrical composition, this might be forgiven; but what must we think 
of it in the most leisurely narrative of a most deliberate writer, who, 
as the greatest critics assure us, watches over his tenses and his 
particles with the most scrupulous care? Observe also the frequent 
repetitions and tautophonies : rod éAGeiv rpds tas... Tov €ADelv mpds 
tpas; vet 8... veri 8; yidoxyoay yap... nvddxnoay yap; mropevwpar 
. . . Starropevdpevos . . . Topevopat; Kowwviay .. . éxowwvyngay; Kal dpet- 
Aérar . . . deiAovow xai. Note also how the author has quilted his 
verses from scraps of earlier writings: compare évexorrépynv Ta TOAAG 
tov éAOeiv mpos dpas with wodAdKis mpoeDeunv édOciv mpds tas Kal 
€xwrvOnv (1™) ; extroBiav 5 exwv tod EADeiy wpds tyas with émrodd 
yap iSetv Spas ; eAmiLw yap Siaropevdpeves Oedcacba Spas with od Oédw 
yap Spas dpre év rapddw ideiv (1 Cor. 16’), where the variations é\mifw 
for ob @éA\w and OedoacGa for idetv are subtle and intentional, — ob- 
serve also éAmi{w ydp in the same verse ; tq’ ipav rporeupOjvar with 
ipets pe mporeuyyre (1 Cor. 16°) ; ds av ropedwpot with ob dy ropevw- 
pat; Maxedovia xai "Axaia with Maxedoviay kai “Ayatay (Acts 19”) ; 
mropevopat eis ‘IepovoaAnp with ropeverOat eis ‘lepoodAvpa (Acts 19”). 

This collection is not called Aoyia, as in 1 Cor. 16', but more, 
sanctimoniously xowwvia, as in the later 2 Cor. 8 9%; hence Ae- 
tovpyjoa (2 Cor. 9’) ; hence also the diaxoviy roils dyiors (2 Cor. 8* 
g'), while rots rrwxots comes from Gal. 2”. The explicitness of 
“unto the poor of the saints, those in Jerusalem” seems to be the 
mark of a compiler. Thus, all the ideas and nearly all the phrases 
of these verses appear to be culled from elsewhere ; the author’s 
only addition is “ unto Spain,” and it is precisely this same that turns 
the whole to nonsense: for this abandonment of the East, in favor 
of the West, is a mere romantic conceit, without any sanction either 
in Corinthians or in Acts, where the goal of Paul is not Spain but 
Rome (19”), or in common sense. This inability to add any fresh 
and inherently probable detail to his authorities is the sure mark of a 
late reviser. 


This want of originality shows itself, unless we err, very strikingly 
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in v.2, What shall we say of the expression “ Having sealed them 
this fruit”? What mind working freely would of itself elaborate 
such an image? It is in vain that acute conjecturers have lashed 
their wits over oppayodpevos ; their best guesses do not really mend 
matters. But we think we can divine the mind of the writer. He is 
bound fast to scriptural words and idioms, he will vary hardly a hair’s 
breadth. Now in 1 there was talk of “some fruit” (ria xapzov), 
and in 2 Cor. 1” is found “ He who also sealed us” (6 xal oppayiod- 
pevos yas), and in 1 Cor. 9* the Corinthians are called “The seal of 
my Apostolate” ( yap opayis, x.r.A.). This was enough for such 
a compositor, who produced therefrom the monstrous hybrid o¢pa- 
y'odpevos avrois Tov Kaprov,rovrov, — where “ fruit” means not con- 
verts but collection ! 

Among so many rocks of offence it is not easy to say what is the 
chief, but the notion that the Gentiles should share their carnal 
goods with the Jews Jdecause the Jews had shared their spiritual 
goods with the Gentiles, is as un-Pauline as can be imagined, besides 
being bizarre and ridiculous. To suppose that the author of Ga/a- 
tans and Romans seriously entertained any such grotesque, ultra- 
Judaic idea is to dissolve his whole personality in contradictions. 

The concern of the writer to persuade the Romans that they need 
have no fear, that he will not stay, but will merely pass on by, is 
really amusing ; thus again in v.”: “TI shall go away, passing by you 
into Spain.” And right on the heels of this pleading for a night’s 
lodging,. with promise to leave early in the morning, comes this 
boast : “ But I know that coming unto you I shall come in fulness of 
blessing of Christ.” To our mind there is no literary judgment 
more inevitable than this: it is not the apostle but his impersonator 
that here speaks. 

In the presence of such facts it is almost dumbfounding to read in 
Lightfoot’s first Essay (p. 313) : “ It never once occurs to him [ Paul] 
that he is intruding on the province of others.” Now here are 
fifteen verses that are either apologetic or nothing at all, wholly 
unmeaning. Lightfoot himself admits that the apostle “apologizes 
for speaking to the Romans with overboldness ” ;- but that is in v.”, 
and in the thirteen that follow and form the bulk and the essence of 
the apology, there is no hint of any overboldness, except in writing 
and going to the Romans. There is no point at all in the pompous 
description of his ministry to the Gentiles, unless it be an implied 
vindication of his mission unto them ; there is no point whatever in 

this emphasis of his maxim about not preaching where Christ was 
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already named, unless he is forestalling some accusation of intrusion ; 
there is not the least meaning in his repeated insistence that he will 
not stay in Rome, but will merely gaze upon them in transit and pass 
away into Spain, unless he would acknowledge Rome as forbidden 
ground, through which he may indeed seek a right of way, but 
nothing more. This general purport of this cautiously veiled peri- 
cope is unmistakable, not only 2” spite of but precisely because of the 
veiling. Surely no one can maintain that everything in these verses 
is plain, artless, straightforward ; even a thoughtful child, on reading 
them, must perceive that more is meant than meets the ear. And 
what possible significance can this “ more” have other than we have 
given it? Has any apologist ever suggested? Will any ever suggest ? 
We pause for a reply. 

If the immense learning of the British bishop has not saved him 
from purblindness, neither has the matchless erudition of the German 
professor delivered him from self-contradiction. Zahn cannot deny 
that this section represents Rome as practically tabu to the apostle, 
whom he fancies as confining himself to “Grundlegen,” as starting 
the Christian work here, there, everywhere, and then leaving it for 
others, as soon as started —a mere idle fancy, whose only recom- 
mendation is that Zahn needs it, contradicted sharply by the Antio- 
chian, Ephesian, Macedonian, and Corinthian life of the apostle ; he 
admits repeatedly that Rome was only a Durchgangspunkt (p. 260) ; 
that merely writing to the Romans was not edayyeALeoPar, and hence 
only was excusable (p. 293) ; that Paul did not think to effect much 
in Rome (er doch in Rom nicht viel auszurichten gedenkt) ; and 
so on passim. Nevertheless, Prisca and Aquila, consecrated to the 
Missionspline of the apostle, along with Epaenetus, had gone to 
Rome as soon as Paul left Ephesus, to prepare the ground for him 
there, as they had already done in Ephesus (wm auch dort, wie 
chedem in Ephesus, dem Apostel das Quartier zu bereiten, p. 274) ; 
he hopes to evangelize successfully the unconverted population of 
Rome (er hofft auch der threr Masse nach unbekehrten Bevilkerung 
Roms mit Erfolg Ev. zu predigen, p. 253); he names only this 
missionary preaching as the object of his coming (nennt er als Zweck 
seines Kommens nur die Missionspredigt, p. 253); and by 1* can be 
meant only a successful missionary activity among the population of 
Rome (nur eine erfolgreiche Missionswirksamkeit unter der Bevolke- 
rung Roms, p. 263). If these be not glaring contradictions, then we 
do not know contradictions when we see them. But of such is the 
kingdom of apology. Zahn and his confré::s constitute their works 
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of makeshifts and JVothdechedfe and all manner of antinomies. What- 
ever quack remedy offers a moment’s alleviation they seize with eager- 
ness, unmindful of the agony they are preparing for the morrow. For 
them sufficient unto the page is the evil thereof. 

In further illustration we may take Godet, who imagines a colony 
of Pauline converts sent on ahead by Paul to look over the ground 
and prepare that all-important field for his sowing, and this in the 
face of the fact that Paul protested his intention merely to view the 
Romans on his way to Spain! So, too, Sanday and Headlam think 
this elaborate treatise was addressed to scattered groups of wanderers 
in Rome, some from Ephesus (sent by Paul), some from Tarsus, 
more from Antioch, forming “not exactly an organized Church, but 
such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only waiting for the 
advent of an Apostle to constitute one” ; and again they speak of it 
as “ only a small community, which had grown up chiefly as composed 
of settlers from other places’; again, it consists of little groups scat- 
tered over the great city “without any complete and centralized 
organization.” Yet to these few scattering Christians, not yet a 
church, is addressed the most elaborate document of early Christian- 
ity; they are in peculiar danger of false doctrines that will assail 
them as a shining mark (16"-"); they are so important that Paul 
dares not intrude upon them ; they occupy the mighty metropolis so 
that he cannot stay there but must hurry on to Spain; they receive 
the salutations of all Christendom ; and Sanday and Headlam them- 
selves, in their paraphrase, speak of “the world-wide fame which as 
a united Church you bear for your earnest Christianity”! These 
expositors think his “imagination had been fired at the prospect of 
winning a foothold for Christ and the Gospel in the seat of Empire 
itself” ; and yet, in stating his plans he is careful to guard against 
the idea that he intends to stay any time in Rome, but promises 
twice to look and pass ! 

We may not dismiss this section without noticing a favorite argu- 
ment for the genuineness of this pericope, derived from this very 
project of a visit to Spain. It is said that it was perfectly natural for 
Paul to disclose such a purpose in advance, in ignorance that it would 
never be fulfilled ; but for his impersonator, years after his death, in 
full knowledge that such purpose would be frustrated, to put it into 
the mouth of the apostle, would be highly improbable if not impos- 
sible. This argument, so confidently advanced, limps painfully in 
both feet. In the first place, it is not known that Paul did not go to 
Spain. Two passages, one in the Muratorian Fragment, the other in 
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the First Epistle (so-called) of Clement to the Corinthians, seem to 
attest, if not the fact, at least a tradition, or rumor, or surmise that 
the apostle actually visited Hispania. Nothing certain can be made 
out of these passages, and it is useless to dwell on them; but the 
indisputable fact that with the last verse of the “ We-account”’ Paul 
the apostle vanishes from history, cripples this vaunted argument 
hopelessly. However, we do not deny that the Spanish mission 
seems to us very improbable, and we are quite willing to concede, 
for argument’s sake, that it never took place; yea, we think it most 
unlikely that the idea was ever entertained. But all this could not 
weigh a feather with the impersonator. There is no semblance of 
reason to suppose this latter wrote before the end of the second 
century, at least four generations after the death of Paul. By that 
time the life of the apostle was naught but a gigantic shadow thrown 
upon the present from a dim-remembered past. Neither the imper- 
sonator nor any one else knew anything whatever concerning the last 
days of the great missionary. Even in this day of printing and 
careful biography, what can the average presiding elder tell you 
accurately about the last days of John Wesley? The second or third 
century impersonator, in all likelihood, knew little if anything more 
about Paul than we do, his sources of information were but little 
purer, and he used them with perhaps no critical care or concern. 
Where no one knew, each might fancy what he pleased. If the idea 
that Paul preached gospel even unto the Pillars of Hercules seemed 
edifying, the impersonator would unhesitatingly adopt it, and there 
was none to say him nay. 

But even if there had been a directly counter tradition, it would 
have made no difference. The notion is entirely false that the 
second-century writers were bound down to any definite historical 
form in their redactions. That the gospels are discrepant in nearly 
every chapter, that Acts and the Epistles are irreconcilable, is a 
commonplace of criticism. To exhibit the genesis of these antago- 
nisms is a fundamental problem of New Testament theory. The - 
Vorgeschichte of Luke contradicts that of Matthew at nearly every 
point ; the Fourth Gospel jars with the Svnoptics from beginning to 
end. Even if we should concede that harmonistic may patch up 
some artificial concord in every instance, —a wholly impossible con- 
cession, — the case would not be altered ; the apparent discord is all 
we have to consider, and that would remain as harsh as ever. As 
soon as we turn to the choir of extra-canonical early Christian writ- 
ers, our ears are assailed by a veritable babel. There is not one early 
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author that does not clash defiance to the New Testament Scriptures. 
Thus, Irenaeus contends that Jesus reached his fiftieth year, and 
where did Ignatius get his notion of the nativity (Eph. 19)? That 
the impersonator of Paul should send him to Spain has in no case a 
single feature of improbability. 

The same remarks apply with full force to the further objection 
that a second-century author would not have put into Paul’s mouth a 
futile prayer for escape from the unbelievers in Jerusalem. But the 
prayer need not appear futile, for he was delivered (according to 
Acts). Is it replied, Yes, but he came as a prisoner, and not “ in 
joy” nor “in fulness of Christ’s blessing,” to Rome? We answer 
that Acts knows of no hindrance put on Paul’s activity in Rome; he 
preached “ with all boldness, none forbidding him.” His imprison- 
ment, if it had any reality at all, was merely nominal. There was 
nothing in it to prevent “joy” and “blessing.” Besides, there is 
most excellent reason to believe that the whole story of the trouble 
at Jerusalem, and the imprisonment, is misplaced, and that Paul went 
to Rome @ freeman. 

At this point we must ask indulgence for a digression. It would 
seem rather late in the day to enter a formal réfutation of Paley’s 
arguments in his Horae Paulinae, pp. 1-65, nor would there be any 
reason for doing so, had they not received recently such unqualified 
endorsement in such authoritative circles. Jowett has pronounced 
them decisive, and he is echoed by Lightfoot and Hort, who in turn 
are echoed by Sanday and Headlam. What then are these reason- 
ings so hale and hearty, though hoary with a hundred years? Time 
is rarely so merciful to the syllogisms even of a Paley. 

They are all based on certain supposed “ undesigried coincidences ” 
between the epistles and Acts, or between different epistles, or differ- 
ent parts of the same epistle. In the case of Romans, they number 
eight, of which first and chief is the coincidence between Rom. 15 * 
and Acts 207° and 24", 1 Cor. 16'+, 2 Cor. 8'* 9%. In Romans we 
have data agreeing with those in three other writings, and Paley 
thinks such “ conformity beyond the-possibility of random writing to 
produce,” and “in the highest degree improbable ” as “ the effect of 
contrivance and design.” For the forger, he thinks, could have had 
no other purpose than that of “giving color to his forgery by the 
appearance of conformity with other writings which were then ex- 

tant”; and such a purpose he thinks unreasonable, since “ coinci- 
dences so circuitous as this answer not the ends of forgery.” He 
who reads this essay attentively need hardly be told that Paley has 
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mistaken the .character of the passage entirely. The aim of the 
impersonator is by no means to mask a forgery. He is trying 
through the whole pericope ('**) to break, as gently as possible, the 
force of the bold Introduction, 1*"; so he represents the apostle as 
apologizing for writing, and as reiterating that he would not pay them 
2. visit, but would merely look in upon them and pass by on to Spain. 
The whole situation is a transparent device of this impersonator, who, 
as we have seen, has taken nearly all his phrases from preéxistent 
sources, and has added only one circumstance of his own invention, 
namely, “ To Spain,” thereby, however, reducing the whole to absurd- 
ity ; for we repeat, and the repetition cannot be made too emphatic, 
that the notion of Paul’s abandoning Asia and Africa, Greece and 
Italy, with all their infinite, unexplored possibilities, for the rugged 
regions of Spain, is chimerical and without any historical warrant of 
any kind whatever. The apparent strength of the Paleian argument 
lies entirely in its naiveté and superficiality. Of course, the textual 
and other deeper difficulties of the passage have quite escaped the 
Engiish critic. 

No. II. “consists of coincidences depending upon date,” such as 
Rom. 16', with Acts 20‘, whence it appears that three — Sosipater, 
Gaius, Timotheus — of the seven mentioned as saluting the Romans 
were actually with Paul at the supposed time and place of writing. 
This coincidence, thinks Paley, is not too exact, but just exact enough. 
“ As much as could be expected from reality, though less than would 
have been produced by design.” He is clearly eminently compla- 
cent; had the coincidences been two, four, five, six, or even seven, 
his satisfaction would hardly have been less complete. Such reasons 
are as plentiful as blackberries, in support of any proposition. Again, 
recent critics are surprised to find Priscilla and Aquila returned to 
Rome, but Paley finds here a striking coincidence ; for they might 
possibly have returned to Rome between 1 Cor. 16” and Rom. 16%, 
whereas had the date been any other, either before or after, they 
could not have been in Rome! This argument is fearfully and 
wonderfully made. It amounts to saying that an historical situation 
which was not impossible was very probably actual! There is not 
the remotest hint in Acts of any such return of the couple to 
Rome. 

Paiey also thinks that the encomium of Priscilla and Aquila in v.‘ 
is strangely accordant with history, but Acts is profoundly silent in 
the matter. It contains no suggestion of such devotion on their part, 
no hint of any very special relation existing between Paul and them. 
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To our mind the commendation sounds overwrought, and the con- 
struction of the verse seems suspicious. 

Another congruity, this time of place, is detected in the mention of 
Erastus as “chamberlain of the city,” since the phrase in 2 Tim. 4”, 
“ Erastus abode at Corinth,” renders it “a fair subject of presump- 
tion” that Erastus dwelt in Corinth or “had some connection with 
Corinth.” This coincidence is not worth contesting; Paley admits 
it “is not so precise as some others.” Nor could we have any 
motive in contesting it, for it is part of our notion of these “ epistles ” 
that they are revisions of revisions in which genuine historic data and 
literary fragments of various kinds have been taken up and elaborated. 

Similar remarks apply to the second congruity of place, in the 
mention of Phoebe as “Servant of the church which is at Cen- 
chreae.” Since this town was the eastern port of Corinth, there is 
nothing peculiar or noticeable in Paul’s having been there, nor any- 
thing requiring explanation in the circumstance that the Cenchrean 
Phoebe should be commended in a letter apparently written from 
Corinth. Paley does not bring out his argument at all clearly on this 
point; it is in fact too tenuous to bear clear statement, but the 
commendation of Phoebe may be an authentic fragment. 

No. III. rests on a comparison of Rom. 1% 15%™ and Acts 19”. 
The English theologian thinks the conformity between the history 
and the epistle is perfect. The transparent superficiality of this con- 
tention must now be long since established, if our study has not been 
wholly misdirected. He asks with amusing naiveté, “If the passage 
in the epistle was taken from that in Acts, why was Spain put in?” 
The reader has no need to be informed. Paley has missed the 
raison ad’étre of the passage entirely. 

No. IV. is a “ geographical coincidence” strongly emphasized by 
Lardner, between Rom. 15" and Acts 20%. These critics admit that 
Paul did not go near Illyricum in his first journey through Mace- 
donia; but they think the clause “when he had gone over these 
parts” leads us to suppose “he went so far west on his second 
journey.” But this is the airiest fancy; for the following clause, 
“and had given them much exhortation (aapaxadéoas)”, shows clearly 
that this second journey was through those parts already visited, and 
for the purpose of strengthening and comforting the congregations 
already founded. The word wapaxaAéoas cannot be used except of 
communities already Christianized. In the light of the foregoing 
discussion, we need not pause longer on this coincidence ; another 
such, and the Paleian argument is undone. 
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No. V. is deduced from a comparison of Rom. 15” and Acts 207%, 
Paley thinks that the frames of mind correspond as they should in 
history ; the greater despondency in Acts he thinks natural. We 
may concede all this and ask, What of it? that the impersonator, in 
view of Acts, should write as is written in Romans seems as natural 
and probable as can be. Paley himself cannot, or at least does not, 
give his own argument on this point any distinct statement. 

No. VI. is “ another strong remark, arising from the same passage ”’ ; 
namely, that the prayer for “delivery” could not have been made ex 
eventu, since he “was not delivered from the unbelieving Jews.” 
This argument, a great favorite, has already been amply answered. 
The historical fact, as found in Acts, is that he was delivered. 

No. VII. is founded on “the conformity between the arguments 
of this Epistle and the history of its reputed author.” Paley argues 
that Romans “ places the Gentile convert upon a parity of situation 
with the Jewish,” and so did the historic Paul; therefore Paul wrote 
Romans. This argument would hardly be taken seriously in this day 
and seems quite too flimsy for consideration. Even if the case were 
exactly as stated in the premises, the utmost allowable inference 
would be that the writing was Pauline, not that it was Paul’s. How- 
ever, the case is mo¢ stated correctly, nor nearly adequately, but so 
inexactly and erroneously as to furnish no basis for real discussion. 
We cannot waste time on such crudities. 

No. VIII. is “supplemental to the former,’ No. VII., and is 
equally vague and intangible. It is contended in the first place 
that the “same point” in Ga/at#ans is “put in great manner upon 
authority,” but in Romans entirely upon argument ; and properly, for 
Paul had converted the former, but not the latter. A certain acumen 
is shown in this observation, but plainly the situation as disclosed is 
too indefinite to allow any inference. Besides, the remark bears 
upon the body of the “ Epistle” and not at all upon the chapters 
now under consideration. Treatment of this argument, such as it is, 
does not fall within the scope of this paper. 

A similar reflection applies to the second and final consideration 
advanced by Paley, that the tenderness shown for the Jews through- 
out Romans accords with the fact that the “ Jews were very numerous 
at Rome, and probably formed a principal part amongst the new 
converts.” This observation is also acute, but also lies beyond our 
present horizon, inasmuch as it applies to the bulk of the “ Epistle.” 
We merely remark in passing, that one of the very strongest arguments 
against the Pauline authorship, the Roman destination, and the epis- 
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tolary character of this document, may be derived from a minute 
study of the whole with reference to the very point here raised by 
Paley. This critic has indeed laid his finger upon an important nerve 
in the dissection of Romans, but his further examination is altogether 
hasty, careless, and incautious. The representation that he gives of 
the apostle as, at every stage of the discussion, drawing just conclu- 
sions at war with Jewish ideas, and then immediately withdrawing, or 
softening, or blunting them, in deference to these same ideas, is 
highly injurious to the reputation of the apostle himself. Such a 
procedure might beseem an unprincipled, time-serving, office-seeking 
politician, but not the chosen vessel of the Almighty. If Paul really 
carried water thus on both shoulders, then the charge of “ dealing 
craftily with the word of God” (SoXodvres rév Adyov Tov Oeov, 2 Cor. 4”) 
was not levelled at him without good aim. 

We have now scrutinized these “ undesigned coincidences” closely, 
with the result that they fail to sustain the weight of inference thrown 
upon them. Singly they are without any strength, and collectively 
they are no stronger, being all given in the same shallow and uncriti- 
cal study of the text, and being all alike resolved by the same deeper 
analysis. Paley’s was a virile, logical intelligence that played nimbly 
over the surface of things ; measured by the standard of his century, 
his work ranks high ; it is only the applause of his latter-day admirers 
that makes us wonder. | 

The 16th chapter opens with a commendation of Phoebe, deacon- 
ess of the church at Cenchreae. There seems to be nothing impos- 
sible in the supposition that Phoebe was going from Corinth to Rome, 
though it can hardly count as probable, and Paul may have sent a 
letter by her, though this again does not recommend itself strongly. 
But let it pass. 

The long list of salutations has called forth much discussion. We 
do not flatter ourselves that we are able to add much of importance. 
That Paul should have so many acquaintances among the Christians 
at Rome seems improbable, but not impossible. Neither can we 
prove that Prisca and Aquila may not have returned to Rome, and 
Epaenetus have accompanied them ; though we cannot suppose that 
they went to prepare the way for the apostle, if he did not mean to 
stay some time, but merely to pass through the city. There are 
many other points of difficulty, such as: “Salute Prisca and Aquila, 
who for my life laid down their own necks ;” possibly, but probably? 
Very strange, too, is v.°: “Salute Mary, who bestowed much labor 
on you’? —a queer piece of information for the Romans. Equally 
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strange is v.’: “Renowned among the Apostles” and “in Christ 
before me ’’ are odd characterizations of Andronicus and Junias, and 
of what force in addressing the Romans, who, perhaps, knew the 
twain much better than their sponsor? In v.%, “His mother and 
mine” sounds overstrained in Paul the aged. Verse’ appears to 
overleap all bounds with its “all the Churches of Christ salute you.” 

While no single feature here may be decisive, it is certainly true 
that many must give us pause. The more we read this list, the more 
puzzling it becomes. Why should Paul call upon a congregation of 
strangers to salute his own friends among them? Why should he be 
at such pains to characterize his acquaintance in a way often bewil- 
dering, sometimes trivial? Each single difficulty may, perhaps, be 
met by the ingenuity of commentators, but the unfavorable impres- 
sion produced by them all, is hard or impossible to remove. 

We do not think there is any gain in regarding this list as the 
fragment of a letter to the Ephesians. Hereby the main perplexities 
remain unresolved. 

Again, nothing seems to be proved, either one way or another, by 
the researches of Lightfoot, which aim to show that many of the 
names were those of historical Christians at Rome. Very possibly ; 
but the names were too common to warrant any inference; John 
Smiths and Tom Browns abound everywhere. If there be any refer- 
ence, as seems likely, to persons historically or traditionally connected 
with the Roman Church, then, in our judgment, this fact would by no 
means make for the genuine Paulinity of the list ; on the contrary, it 
would rather point to an impersonator who sought to give local color 
and vraisemblance.to his invention, by the use of the names of these 
real or imaginary Roman worthies. For the air of strangeness and 
unreality remains about the passage and grows distincter with every 
reading. 

With respect to vv."™, something more definite may be said. It 
is the refuge of conservatives that the apostle is not warning against 
factionists actively at work among the Romans, but against some that 
he foresaw might invade them, namely, against Judaizers. However, 
there is no warrant herefor in the text. The Revised Version renders 
the present participial rots zovdvras correctly: “Them which are 
causing.” Nor can we believe that Paul means to say: “I beseech 
you, brethren, you that are in Rome, to mark the Judaizers in Cor- 
inth and turn away from them.” That would be very unnatural, and 
would be crossing the bridge too long before reaching it. Besides, 
the description given of these factionists (v.%) does in no way fit the 
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Judaists ; quite the contrary. These might be charged with narrow- 
ness, and legalism, and the like, but not with serving the belly ; they 
were rather ascetic. The mark of these sectaries is their “ Chres- 
tology and eulogy.” The only plausible or probable reference of 
these words is to the Gnostics. It is hard for us, at least, not to 
suspect in the former a double meaning, a mere variant for Chris- 
tology, since Chrestus and Christus were interchangeable forms. Was 
it possible for a Christian to use the word xpyoroAoyia and not think 
of xptcroAoyia? Be this as it may, this section must strike the 
unbiassed mind as marvellously out of place — such an all-important 
matter suddenly jammed in after such a long list of salutations. It 
is idle to say with Hort (Romans and Ephesians, pp. 53-55) that 
Paul has been warning his readers throughout indirectly against these 
heretics and now finally gives one direct warning! The eye that can 
see anywhere in the foregoing chapters the vaguest hint of the situa- 
tion presupposed in this paragraph, can see anything anywhere. Even 
Sanday and Headlam admit that “ commentators have felt that there 
was something unusual in a vehement outburst like this, coming at 
the end of an Epistle so completely destitute of direct controversy ” ; 


but, 
Only to show with how small pain 


The sores of faith are cured again, 


they accept straightway the bare dictum of Hort that “it is not 
unnatural.” How inane to say “St. Paul has been building up his 
hearers against errors such as these, by laying down broad principles 
of life and conduct”! With far greater propriety could one defend 
such a passage at the close of the Vicomachean Ethics, or even the 
Elements of Euclid; for has not the Geometer, by laying down broad 
principles of scientific truth, and building up his hearers against the 
fallacies and intellectual errors so prevalent in antiquity, been warning 
them indirectly against the smooth and fair speech of sophistical 
argument, which in every age has beguiled the hearts of the unwary 
to all manner of false doctrine and pernicious? It seems thus, on 
sober second thought, to be strange indeed that some such passage 
is not found near the close of Aristotle’s Zogic. The omission can 
be explained, perhaps, only by the want of moral earnestness in the 
Hellenic nature ! 

It is hardly worth while to dwell on other details of this paragraph. 
Every unbiassed mind must perceive the vagueness of reference, the 
looseness of structure, the halting, stumbling thought, the far-fetched 
antithesis (wise unto the good, simple unto the evil), the allusion to 
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the approaching Parousy, the implication (in are causing, etc., and 
the God of Peace) of prevalent dissensions and heresies, the flattering 
unction in v.”, and the utter ineptness of the whole to the Romans 
and to the foregoing “ Epistle.” 

The. following verses, *“, seem chiefly notable for v.”: “I greet 
you, I Tertius, who wrote (6 ypdyas) the Epistle in the Lord.” The 
first person singular is supposed elsewhere to refer exclusively to 
Paul; this use of it to refer to Tertius is surprising and confusing. 
Laurent’s suggestion that the verse (*) was at first a marginal obser- 
vation, appears at first sight very happy. But it seems strange that 
an amanuensis should make such a note on the side of Paul’s letter. 
The case is most probably not so simple. Conjecture, however, 
seems vain. The verse must stand or fall with the rest of the 
chapter. The position of the verses is bewildering mainly because 
of the evident misplacement of wv.". 

We now come to the fourth and final conclusion of this “ Epistle.” 
Three have already met us: 15" 15% 16%, That these are at least 
apparent conclusions is manifest, despite the denials of Lightfoot and 
his followers. It will not avail with Hort to coin a fine phrase and 
call them “ pauses of adoration.” There is no adoration about them, 
no ascription of praise, nothing at all but benediction, parting blessing. 
Their place is at the end of a communication, oral or written, there 
and nowhere else. The instances accumulated by Lightfoot prove 
nothing against this contention. In every case the benediction is 
either practically at the end of the whole, or else it marks the end of 
a part that had originally no connection with what follows. It is 
comparatively easy to find both ends and beginnings in the middle 
of a compilation. 

It must be observed that benedictions and doxologies do by no 
means stand on the same footing. The latter may be suggested and 
appropriate in almost any place in a homily or epistle, but the former 
are entirely unnatural save at the end. Now it is three benedictions, 
not doxologies, that have thus far met us, but it is a doxology that 
we find at the close, vv.>”, Here then is a most singular phenome- 
non. This “ Epistle ” has apparently four ends. There is no parallel 
to this state of the case in any human composition that has proceeded 
as a unit from one single hand on one single occasion. The indica- 
tion of gradual composition, of compilation, seems so unmistakable 
that the burden of proof must lie on the defenders of the unity. We 
declare a universal negative: no composition with four apparent 
ends is an original unit; they declare a particular affirmative: this 
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one compilation with four apparent ends is an original unit. Can 
there be any doubt as to where lies the onus probanai? Yet not one 
defender of the integrity seems in the least conscious of his logical 
responsibility. All quietly assume’ that this integrity has an over- 
whelming presumption in its favor, whereas the presumption is wholly 
against it; no one troubles himself in the least to produce positive 
proof of original unity, whereas the need of such proof is crying. 
How entirely different is the procedure of critics in dealing with all 
other compositions, profane or apocryphal! Would Charles, or 
Gunkel, or Blass hesitate to pronounce against the unity of Enoch, 
or Esdras, or Sibyllina in the presence of four such apparent end- 
ings? Would Lightfoot, or Hort, or Sanday, or Headlam invent 
specious reasons and cling to bare possibilities, were they considering 
some profane or post-Apostolic document? Assuredly not! To ask 
these questions is to answer them. Their only excuse for reversing 
all the familiar canons of criticism, is that we are dealing with a 
supposed Epistle of the New Testament ! 

If the 15th and 16th chapters were plainly and incontestably 
Pauline, if they proceeded unmistakably from the same hand that 
wrought the foregoing fourteen, then we should have to take refuge 
in some theory of recension by Paul himself, like Renan’s or Light- 
foot’s. But how does the case stand? It is precisely the opposite. 
The contents of these chapters are distinctly marked, not as Pauline 
but as un-Pauline. They must and do surprise even the most stead- 
fast conservative, pledged to find nothing ungenuine within the lids 
of the New Testament. Such exegetes do indeed harmonize all 
discrepancies, but the strenuous effort put forth cannot be disguised. 
Hence the natural inference from the presence of the four apparent 
endings remains unshaken. 

Thus far we have raised no question touching the matter or 
manner of this closing doxology. The same has been the subject 
of frequent investigation, and nearly all has been said that seems 
worth saying. Fortunately we are in position to dispense with a 
minute examination. The main facts lie close to the surface. Some ~ 
of these are: ° 

(a) There is no parallel to this doxology in any other indubitably 
Pauline Epistle. 

(4) It is not in the style of any other Pauline writing, especially 
not in the style of any part of this “ Epistle.” 

(c) It is so excessively overladen and inflated that it is hard to 
believe that any one could have composed it originally as it is. 
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(d@) It is grammatically incomplete: the construction begun in 
v.* is dropped, apparently forgotten, and never resumed. 

(e) It has no manifest fitness in its present place, no relevance, 
but the most strained and far-fetched, to the contents foregoing. 

(/) It is astonishing that Paul, writing so modestly to strangers, to 
whom he had never preached gospel, whose faith had apparently no 
Pauline base, should speak thus of God’s establishing them “ accord- 
ing to my Gospel.” 

(g) The awful phrase, “according to revelation of mystery for 
times eternal kept in silence,” has not the slightest justification in the 
body of the Epistle, but suggests a wholly foreign realm of Gnostic 
or semi-Gnostic speculation, where the figure of Silence (SITH) is 
particularly imposing. 

(h) As much may be said of v.*%, which bewilders in almost every 
phrase, the re after da being especially puzzling. (Zahn speaks of 
the re-clause as sehr auffallig, p. 286 ; he can find no better reference 
for it than 15**”, and for “ the preaching of Jesus” he must refer to 
I 5* 8 !) 

(7) For any parallel or suggestion of this doxology, we must go to 
Jude **, to which the resemblance seems too close to be accidental ; 
and if it comes to a question of priority and intelligibility, the form 
in Jude seems every way to deserve the preference. : 

(7) The whole atmosphere of the passage seems late, ecclesiastic, 
hieratic, like the peroration of some patriarch of Constantinople. 

It is of great weight to our argument that Bishop Lightfoot admits 
the difficulty presented by this doxology, especially that it resembles 
‘ not the proto- but the deutero-Paulines, and concludes thus : “ These 
facts seem to show that though written by the apostle, it was not 
written at the same time as the letter itself.” Dean Alford also saw 
the impossibility of supposing that Paul would write the Epistle in 
one manner of thought and speech and close with a doxology in such 
a startlingly different manner, and he conjectures accordingly that 
this latter was appended to the Epistle “in later times by the apostle 
himself, as a thankful effusion of his fervent mind.” Lightfoot, of 
course, perceives the inadequacy of Alford’s view, just as clearly as 
Hort discerns the insufficiency of Lightfoot’s; nevertheless, Hort is 
quite unable to explain the facts, only partially recognized by the 
dean and the bishop, which drove them to their subterfuges. His 
defence can do nothing but make one smile and wonder; Lightfoot 
rightly finds it worthless. It is profoundly significant that two such 
authorities as Lightfoot and Alford find this doxology impossible as 
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an original part of this Epistle, and that such a master as Hort can 
make no reply that is an answer. 

But when both dean and bishop seek to satisfy their critical con- 
science and their traditional faith at the same time, by assuring us 
that Paul appended this doxology at a later date, say five or six years 
after, we must interpose “Quo imperanie?” By what authority do 
ye these things? If it be once conceded, as it must be, that this 
doxology is unintelligible as a part of this Epistle, then there remains 
no reason for referring it to Paul, the supposed author of the Epistle. 
Hort and Zahn have recognized this fact, hence they defend the 
doxology at all hazards as part of the original letter. 

The notion that Paul in two or three years of captivity changed 
his diction completely, that he passed into a new sphere of ideas and 
left his ancient orbit as only a faded memory behind him, that he 
developed a new syntax, a new use of particles, new uses of preposi- 
tions, new mannerisms and constructions, new devices of rhetoric, at 
the same time rejecting his old favorites, almost without exception, 
—this notion, so complacently assumed by Lightfoot, is wholly with- 
out warrant. We hold such a transformation to be psychologically 
impossible, nor can conservative critics produce a scintilla of evi- 
dence of its actuality. 

That the contrast between this so-called later and the earlier 
Pauline style is not exaggerated but rather extenuated in the fore- 
going, must be apparent to any one who will study two articles in the 
Unitarian Review of January and February, 1889, on “Curves of 
Pauline and of Pseudo-Pauline Style”: wherein it is shown that in 
almost every conceivable peculiarity of inner structure the group 
Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, contrasts sharply with Philippians, 
and still more with Ephesians and Colossians. Had the comparison 
been made with the Pastorals, the contrast might have appeared even 
sharper still. -It would be hard to find two compositions more widely 
separated in every quality of matter and manner than Romans or 
Galatians and Ephesians. That the author of the one should also 
be the author of the other is far less credible than that Alexander 
Hamilton of the Federalist should have written the Resolutions of 

1798. 

It is curious to imagine what might have been, had Paul lived a 


1 Speaking of Eph. 154, a great master of Pauline rhetoric, Johannes Weiss, 
says: “it is almost a blasphemy of the lively and vigorous author, Paul, to ascribe 
to him such a phraseologic conglomerate of ideas.” Theol. Litefg., 29th Sept., 
1900, 
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few years longer. If, according to Lightfoot, the apostle wrote Thes- 
salonians 52-53 A.D., and Galatians 57-58, and Ephesians 62 a.D., 
and the Pastorals in 67, and if such profound transformations in 
thought took place every five years, then what might have happened 
had he escaped martyrdom ten years longer? We see not the 
slightest reason why he might not have written Hebrews and the 
Apocalypse, the Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and with another lustrum added to his life, why might he not have 
composed the Zeaching of the Apostles and the Christian Sibyliina ? 
The Paul that could write 1 Thessalonians 52 a.D., and 2 Thessalo- 
nians the year after, that could be ultra-anti-Judaic in Ga/atans at the 
close of the year 57, and equally ultra-Judaic in Romans in the spring 
of 58, is a Paul that strides from realm to realm, not in seven-league 
boots, but at pace of Poseidon : 


tpls pev dpéfar’ idv, 7d 5¢ rérparoy tkero Téxuwp, 


and we can no more understand him than we can understand the 
legerdemain of Hermann. Fortunately, however, for our comprehen- 
sion of the New Testament and early Christianity, this many-minded 
apostle, unstable as water, is entirely unhistorical. He is a fiction of 
conservative imagination, as unreal as the classic Proteus. 

Inasmuch then as Hort and Zahn have done nothing to invalidate 
the internal evidences of this doxology, and inasmuch as Alford and 
Lightfoot can give us nothing but their mere word to attest the 
marvellous change which they find it necessary to imagine in Paul’s 
style and conceptions, and inasmuch as the strivings of these two 
warring wings of apology annul each other, we must consider the case, 
in the court of internal evidence, as closed against the doxology. 

We have now examined both these chapters with minuteness suffi- 
cient for the purposes of our argument, and we seem to state the 
result in the mildest form when we declare that there is not to be 
found in them a single feature worth mentioning, either of matter or 
of manner, of thought or of diction, of history or of dogma, that so 
much as suggests Paul the apostle writing to Romans. Unquestion- 
ably the chapters, or most of them, are written as if by him, but the 
veil of impersonation is everywhere transparent. There is not a 
single sentiment, not a form of expression, not a statement of fact, 
that is not readily intelligible as the work of one or more impersona- 
tors. While we cannot always choose with confidence among several 
special possible motives, yet the general tendency is hardly anywhere 
in doubt, even when most guardedly discovered. Thus, it is clear 
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that the first section, 15’, is conciliatory and Judaistic. It was 
almost certainly written after the struggle against Marcion, and is 
part and parcel of the Judaism triumphant, which even to this day 
declares that “Salvation is of the Jews,” and indignantly disclaims 
Paganism in Christianity, even where it is most incontestable. The 
author of this pericope would seem closely related by his mannerism 
“T say” to the author of 10” 11°", though he may be merely imitat- 
ing this latter; and also by his method of profuse and irrelevant 
quotation, illustrated again in 2 Cor. 6'*-7', a late interpolation. 

The section 15'** seems to proceed from another emender of still 
later date. He seems to be a member of the Roman church, very 
jealous of the glory and perhaps of the Petrine origin of that church. 
His contribution is intelligible only as a corrective of the Introduc- 
tion, 1°, He is not quite pleased with the general tone of authority 
and superior wisdom that is assumed by this stranger (Paul) in 
addressing the great Roman church, hence he makes Paul ascribe 
every virtue to his readers and confess his own overboldness. He 
makes the apostle explain why he thus wrote to Rome, and inten- 
. tionally lowers his apostleship into a priesthood. This seems to 
indicate that he belonged to that Jewish wing that would extend 
Paul the right hand of fellowship, but would never admit him as quite 
coequal with the Twelve. He was also probably in sympathy with the 
notion (not yet a tradition) that some apostle proper (as Peter) 
founded the church at Rome; hence he is most careful to make it 
appear that Paul had no share either in founding or in extending it, 
that Paul never intended to do more than pay the Romans a passing 
call. 

He is very jealous of the Judaic origin of Christianity; hence he 
makes the collection for the saints an occasion to assert it in its most 
extreme form. He venerates the church at Jerusalem, designating 
them repeatedly as “the saints.” His authorities are the scriptures 
of the New Testament; from these he has compounded his whole 
work, coloring and adapting to suit his purposes, now and then 
adding a phrase, with that singular mixture of freedom and servility 
that marks the writers of his era. Left to himself he becomes florid, 
unctuous, and pompous. The task that he set himself was not an 
easy one, and he has executed it with only very partial success, 
though with considerable skill. His chief artifice is vagueness, half 
expressing, half repressing what is in his heart. By such means he 
hopes to make Paul tone down and attenuate and finally turn into 
its opposite his own Introduction, without directly contradicting him- 
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self at any time in word and letter. His attempt is not ingenious 
enough to deceive critics that are not under some over-ruling prepos- 
session. 

Concerning the commendation and the salutations we are not pre- 
pared to speak confidently, but we incline to regard them as ad- 
denda, designed to give color and verisimilitude to the tradition 
concerning the Roman destination of the “ Letter”; the author of 
the list seems to be speaking pro domo. 

In w.”-” we hear a still later voice, raised in defence of Old 
Catholicism, now established as the true faith and fighting heresy of 
every description. The Roman church now stands conspicuous as 
the model and pattern of Orthodox Faith. 

Concerning wv.” it is needless to hazard conjecture. 

The present position of the doxology by no means implies that it 
was the latest of these addenda. As we shall see, there is good 
reason to regard its place at the end of chap. 14 as the earlier. In 
our judgment it was the work of one of the first revisers or compilers. 
It seems to be semi-Gnostic in character and apparently belongs to 
the second half of the second century, when the old Catholic church 
was taking definite form, and was making, as the price of its exist- 
ence, concessions in every direction, fusing together Paulinism (my 
Gospel) with Judaism (the preaching of Jesus Christ), and welding 
the doctrine of the divine authority of the prophets with Gnostic 
speculations concerning silence and everlasting aeons. It was, per- 
haps, written shortly after the doxology in Jude, on which it seems 
to be moulded ; not, however, itself as an original unit. Its incom- 
plete structure and the notable text-uncertainty seem to mark it as a 
gradual product. 

We affirm then that these chapters are at least intelligible in every 
detail on the broad general basis of a later and composite origin ; 
that such an origin is suggested and openly hinted by almost every 
distinct feature, both of form and of substance ; and that the margin 
of indetermination in our theory, the playroom of uncertainty de- 
manded, is not larger than the circumstances will justly allow. 

On the other hand, we have seen that the hypothesis of Paulinity 
and original unity confronts us at every turn with obstacles, all of 
them serious and some of them insuperable; that every device for 
the relief of one merely aggravates the others ; and that the defences 
put up by the most consummate masters of the art apologetic not 
only destroy each other, but are suicidal in their self-contradictions. 

The only opposing arguments we can think of are: (1) That such 
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compilation and redaction as we assume are unknown in the New 
Testament and well-nigh unthinkable; (2) That the documentary 
evidence and the textual conditions negative our theory decisively 
and imply unequivocally a primitive unity. 

To the first argument we answer that he who advances it seriously 
has not yet learned the ABC of New Testament criticism, and is 
beyond the pale of this discussion; the second calls for careful 
consideration, and such we propose to give it. 
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Primary Hebrew Rhythm. 
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HE first word of this title is not used in any technical sense ; 

such as it bears, for instance, in a book to which I am under 

great obligations, Sidney Lanier’s Science of English Verse (1880). 

What is intended here is to simplify, so far as possible, a subject on 

which the doctors disagree sadly at present, but which I believe to 

be simple in its fundamental elements. To speak, however, of the 

“Elements of Hebrew Rhythm” might suggest an attempt more 
ambitious than this. 

I shall confine myself pretty closely to the Massoretic text. He- 
brew poetry covers so wide a field that if it is really built on metrical 
principles, the rhythm will have survived all the fortunes of the text 
in cases numerous enough to verify its primary forms, at least. It 
follows that any metrical hypothesis which can only maintain itself by 
continual manipulation of the text cannot be established at all. - 
|” That Hebrew poetry is characterized by parallelism has been a 
truism since Bishop Lowth’s great work, De sacra poesi Hebracorum, 
1753- But a clear distinction must be drawn between parallelism, 
which may belong to either prose or poetry, and rhythm, which 
belongs to poetry by its very nature. Some modern scholars, who 
revolt from the extravagances of this or that metrical novelty, have 
obscured this essential point. A single example should make the 
difference felt. “A wise son maketh a glad father ; but a foolish son 
is the heaviness of his mother.” Here is an excellent prose transla- 
tion, preserving the contrasts of the original: wise, foolish ; glad, 
heaviness ; son, father; son, mother. The parallelism is perfect, 
but yet something has evaporated ; it is the swing and song of the 
Hebrew : 

Ben hakam y’sammach dv; 
Uven Pil tiigath immo. 
“Son discreet rejoiceth sire; 
And son a fool his mother’s wo.” 
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By comparing these English words with the Authorized Version 
as given before (the Revised is the same), we are able to ascertain 
the differentia of rhythmical form, whether English, or Hebrew, or 
other. For the form stands wholly apart from the content. The 
average child, who knows not a word of Hebrew, will recognize the 
rhythm and imitate it exactly ; meaningless words like abracadabra 
would answer the purpose as well. A moment’s inspection shows 
that the form in the specimen given is of the simplest. The second 
line, “ And son a fool his mother’s wo,” exactly fits the pendulum 
movement referred to by Bridaine in the sentence which Longfellow 
has made familiar: “ L’éternité est une pendule, dont le balancier 
dit et redit sans cesse ces deux mots seulement, dans le silence des 
tombeaux: ‘Toujours! jamais! jamais! toujours!’” The first line 
also falls into this very scansion, if we render it “A son discreet,” 
etc.; but it corresponds, as it stands, with many such slightly short- 
ened lines, in English and other modern poetry. 

The very conception of rhythm suggests the notion of balance, ral 
equipoise. That which is equal cannot be the number of syllables in 
the words employed ; for although this happens to be the same in 
each segment of Bridaine’s pendulum call, it is otherwise in Long- 
fellow’s version, which is certainly identical in metre with the orig- 
inal : 


“ Forever — never — never — forever.” 


Neither can the fundamental law be found, where it is often plausi- 
bly put, in the regular recurrence of the accent. There are four 
accents, to be sure, in either half of our Hebrew example, and these 
correspond, each to each; the same is true, too, of the translation 
which I have put under the Hebrew. But then, the same is true of 
the unrhythmical prose translation in A.V. and R.V.; any attempt to 
read this metrically results only in a sing-song utterance of what is 
unquestionably prose. A piece must first: de rhythmical, and then 
the accent marks the rhythm; while accents dispersed in any way 
whatever over a prose selection cannot transform it into metre. Re- 
verting to the pendulum, when we ask what it is that is marked by 
its swing, the answer is obvious. It is “me; to speak with the gram- 
marians, it is gvantty. A deal of absurdity has been written to the 
effect that English poetry is marked by accent but is destitute of 
quantity. Quantity is the conditio sine qua non of all poetry. La- 
nier inveighs well against the bondage to Greek and Latin canons of 
classicism, which is implied in the narrow conception of quantity, 
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that knows only a long foot and a short foot, and gives every vowel 
of a word its label apart from its connection. The spontaneous in- 
stinct for rhythm of the most varied orders is innate in children and 
in childlike races; Lanier mentions the “patting dances” among 
the negroes, where the time may be altered at will, may be synco- 
pated, or otherwise complicated, and yet the dancer “catches on” 
readily. 

But let us keep for the present to the simplest forms. A child, 
intoning the Mother Goose melody, See saw, Margery Daw, even 
without having heard a tune for the words, will give each of the mon- 
osyllables the same time as the trisyllable. It is easily shown that 
this is not merely an imitation of what the child has heard from 
others. For let us write out the full stanza as it is printed nowa- 
days, and taking the shortest syllable for a unit of measure, let us 
place a figure over the longer syllables, denoting their equivalent 
time in the child’s recital. The result is as follows, neglecting slight 
varieties due to individual peculiarities of speech: 


See saw, Margery Daw, aoe 

Jack shall have a new master; , 
He shall have but a penny a day, 
Because he won’t work any faster. 


Now show the child the lines in their original form. The adjustment 
' will be made instantly and correctly, the crucial test coming at the 
fourth line : 





3 8 3 
Se saw, Margery Daw, 
3 
Jacky shall have a new Master; ‘ 
Jacky must have but a Penny a Day, 
3 83 


Because he can work no faster. 





From the same original edition, which the child has never seen 
before, let the following be assigned ; each syllable will be given its 
true length : 

Se a, saccaradown, x 

Which is the way to Boston town? 

One foot up, the other foot down; 


2 2 3 
That is the way to Boston town. : 










The next experiment brings out the remarkable fact that children 
give the right quantity to rests as well as tones, with nothing to guide 
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them except their own sense of rhythm. A bracketed figure denotes 
the equivalent time of a rest: 


Dickery, Dickery, Dock; [4] 

The mouse ran up, the clock; [4] 

The clock struck one, the mouse ran down [1] 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock. [5] 


It is singular, but true, that while a child of quick, nervous temper- 
ament will give the passage as above, a child of slower habit will 
double the time of dock and clock, and shorten to the same extent 
the pause that follows, so that the figure 3 will take the place of 4 in 
the brackets, and 4 that of 5, preserving the rhythm exactly. The 
fact that the main movement in these nursery rhymes resembles 
dactylic rather than iambic verse is of minor consequence ; the chief 
matter is the double rhythm. For the sake of brevity, I shall occa- 
sionally use the terms “trochee,” “iambus,” etc., in a modified sense. 

I have not thought it best to illustrate by musical notation, as La- 
nier does; for that is less intelligible than Hebrew to some readers ; 
my method and examples also are different from his. I had not 
seen his “Science of English Verse” when the greater part of this 
paper was read before the Harvard Biblical Club in November, 1898. 
The principal matter I have borrowed from him is the demonstration 
that for the fundamental element in rhythm we must go behind 
accent to time. Before taking leave of his book, I wish to protest 
against the superficial way in which it has generally been criticised — 
when not entirely neglected —and to quote the opinion of his fellow- 
poet, E. R. Sill (Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1885) : 


“The work of Sidney Lanier on English verse may be recommended as the 
only one that has ever made any approach to a rational view of the subject. Nor 
are the standard ones overlooked in making this assertion.” 


That may be an extravagant judgment, but no one can contradict it 
with authority, unless he is, like Lanier, both a fine poet and a fine 
musician. 

And now the graver readers of this JouRNAL, who may consider 
Hebrew folk-lore more dignified than Mother Goose’s melodies, are 
invited to turn to Samson’s song of triumph over the Philistines, 
which, like those we have been examining, is in double rhythm. 
Many years ago, when my children were little, I recited this couplet 
in their hearing, and they were so taken with its droll movement 
that they seized on it with avidity, and have repeated it at intervals 
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ever since ; sometimes miscalling a Hebrew syllable, but never mis- 
taking the rhythm: 


Bi hi hah*mor h*mor h*morothayim 
Bi’hi hah*mor hikkéthi éléph ish. 


Note that a metronome would mark the same time as consumed in 
the utterance of h®mor and h*mbrothayim,—a good argument against 
the syllabic theory of Bickell. The ingenious change in vocalization 
suggested by Professor Moore (h*martim, I heaped them, for h*moro- 


thayim, a double heap) might be adopted without affecting the 
rhythm. It is otherwise with Professor Bacon’s emendation, as pro- 
posed in Zhe Genesis of Genesis, p.14. The author introduces it 
very confidently : 


“The merest tyro in criticism will see at a glance that the word translated 
‘an ass’ in the text, which is identically the same word (Zamor) as that twice 
repeated at the end of the first line, is simply what is called a dittograph, the 
commonest of scribal errors, by which a word is accidentally duplicated in 
writing. Either because the word Lehi (‘jaw-bone of’) suggested the transla- 
tion ‘an ass’ for the first Aamor, or because the reduplication of the word (‘a 
heap, two heaps’) to signify great numbers made confusion, the simple fragment 
of a war-song 

At (Heb. de) Lehi, a heap, two heaps, 
At Lehi I have slain a thousand men, 


was transformed into 


With (a secondary sense of de) the jaw-bone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, 
With the jaw-bone of an ass 
I have slain a thousand men.’” 










Professor Bacon remarks in his second appendix that he has found 
the same emendation proposed by Schenkel in the Bébellexicon. 
And yet, pace tantorum virorum, could anything be flatter than this 
result? Without its savage humor and pithiness, the distich might 
possibly have been remembered thirty years, certainly not thirty cen- 
turies. 

The pendulum rhythm which we are following lends itself readily 
to brief and terse utterances. The book of Proverbs abounds in 
them. Chapter ro has several besides the one already given ; verse 
5 is very similar ; 





























Sipe 12 rips ine 
3wS 12 THD OT Y 
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Compare verse 22: 
TORN x4 Ait Sq 
sm Syd epet xy 


As the tetragrammaton will often meet us in these rhythmical lines, I 
will simply state without argument my conviction that its second con- 
sonant should be distinctly vocalized, giving to the word the quantity 
of two and a half syllables; my own preference is for the form 
Yi-h*-ve. The segholate in the line last quoted gives us a trochee 
instead of the usual iambus or anapaest. The phenomenon is 
common enough in our English poets. Perhaps, however, it is com- 
moner in Hebrew; and one of the objects of this paper is to show 
with what perfect freedom the Hebrew poet varies his rhythm at will. 
There are two trochees in Noah’s blessing of Shem, Gen. 9”: 


bY voy min tha 
s05 3) pip tn 


There are two others in the song of Sarah at Isaac’s birth, Gen. 21°: 


mntoy “ ripp pits 
35 pry! pan 59 


Some of the specimens already adduced refute the mistaken dictum 
that Hebrew poetry objects to two accents in immediate succession. 

The double rhythm may be prevailingly or wholly trochaic ; for 
the former case, take the call to the Shulammite, Cant. 7°: 


mabwe “aw sw 
273 Mink) “aie "st 


The beautiful line which opens the prayer of Jonah is wholly tro- 
chaic : 
dye mint by “> ob mR 
When I called upon Jehovah 
From my deep distress, he heard me. 


Perhaps this comes as near the form of modern verse as anything in 
the Hebrew Bible. Prov. 10! might, it is true, be scanned in the 
same way. But according to the analogy of similar proverbs, it is 
better, I think, to regard the first foot as shortened and the whole as 
iambic. 
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The metre in question is by no means confined to short sentences. 
A long example, almost wholly in this form, is the so-called oracle of 
the desert of the sea, Isa. 21. I quote two consecutive verses, 
just as they stand in MT (vss. 3, 4. ‘The whole passage is given, 
with an English rendering, in this JOURNAL, vol. xvii, 1898, pp. 47- 
49) : 

moqon ‘ing skp Tey 
myot rep ving ony 
inti ‘nbita) paws “nip 


aniws mike “332 nbn 
rman? > op pen Ae} ne 


The last word has two accents, the previous %b being glided over 
as unimportant. One more example may suffice ; this double meas- 
ure is the prevailing one in the song of Moses, Ex. 15, occurring in 
more than half of its verses. I give the first verse and the last three : 


m3 Siegm> sir ayo 
sof m9 fsa oe 


sng) mings pirby ben 
ep oT in Sys 

riot fap Spt sp 

sep voy asp 
nom “I ‘eben sokSn 
nit nobe §nay> ftp 
TT UA Pw wipe 
27h obb Ser oir 


The last verse, and several others which have been copied, show that 
the pendulum rhythm is written in 4-toned lines rather than 8-toned 
lines. 

The objection may arise here, that to find this simple rhythm I 
have leaped over many verses which would not fit into the scheme. 
This I not only admit, but claim ; it is not a difficulty to be met, but 
merely a new fact, illustrating a principle that will presently be plain. 
It has no bearing whatever on the other fact, which I hope is now 
manifest, that the pendulum metre, 2= 2, is frequent in Hebrew 
poetry. I might have quoted hundreds of such lines. 
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The next in point of simplicity would be 3 = 3; and this is even 
more common than the other; probably it is the commonest of 
all. We find it, for example, in Psalm 18, with its duplicate in 
2Sam. 22. Turn to Psalm 18”; 


SOD7 oN WEY yo ote nde 
2" WE "3 eR ” Ph -) soy: 
so WpeRD rin vin “re ota cA 


The rhythm is a surer guide as to the last word than the heavy 
Sillug; the accent falls on the previous syllable, while % is enclitic 
as before. At the beginning of Isa. 41 there are six consecutive 
verses written in this metre without a break. The rough conjunction 


of accents and rests in verse 2 al psi is doubtless intentional, 
to express the idea, the subjection of kings. It is probably unnec- 
essary to print the Hebrew, as the accents run in accordance with 
the following version : 


Keep silence before me, O isles! 

Ye people, gather fresh strength. 
They approach; yea, they will speak; 
Together for judgment we come. 
Who stirred him up from the East? 
Right will call him to its foot, [will] 
Give up the nations before him, 
Make him to rule o’er kings, : 
Like the dust his sword shall make them, 
Like driven stubble his bow. 

He pursues them, passes on safe, 
Treads not the ground with his feet. 
Who hath wrought and accomplished, 
Calling of old the generations? 

I, Jahve, the first; 

Yea, with the last I am He. 
Coast-lands beheld and feared; 

The ends of the earth were afraid; 
Lo, they approach, they have come! 
Each his companion doth help, 

Each saith to his brother, “Be strong!” 


While some of these double lines are English hexameters, others 
imitate the flexibility of the original, which is as likely to begin a line 
with an amphibrach or an anapaest as with a dactyl. But the quantity, 
and hence the rhythm, remains constant, as shown by the triple tone. 
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This metre occurs regularly from beginning to end, in the forty- 
three Massoretic verses, making seventy lines of poetry, that form ‘ 
the song of Moses, Deut. 32. We may test it anywhere, ¢.g. in vss. 
31-33: 

sorSbp wrstiy ong whe #5 1p 
Mhey nsw) ojp2 oD thie "D 
3105 nse Hoste wih va soy 
spe one oxy om ohn non 
We can hardly call this triple measure a pendulum rhythm, for the 


beat of the pendulum is not divisible into threes. Let us then adopt 
the symbol of a balance, with three divisions in each half, thus : 





ee a 


The first half of the stichos balances the second half in quantity ; in 
other words, the time consumed in enunciating the syllables con- 
tained in a+4+<¢ equals that represented by d+e+/ In strictness, 
each of these six letters stands for an equal division of time. Now 
just as all mathematics is reducible to addition, all possible metres 
are variations of twos and threes. Here comes: in the principle 
alluded to before, and well brought out by Professor Briggs (e.g. “Study 
of Holy Scripture,”: p. 365), namely, that the Hebrew poet, in a given 
composition, was not held to rule so rigidly as his modern successor. 
When he chose, he used the same rhythm throughout a long passage, 
as the double measure in Isa. 21’, or the triple measure in Deut. 
32; when he chose to do otherwise, he violated no law. Instead of 
formulating complicated rules with countless exceptions, let us ob- 
serve and recognize his spontaneity ; the whole subject will then be 
simplified. Thus, the alternation between twos and threes is pleas- 
ing to the ear as it occurs in the sixth Psalm; it seems fair to draw 
the inference that it was meant to be. The triple time in verse 2 is 
followed at once by the double time in verse 3. Observe the two 
accents in the penultimate word of verse 2: 


siroin Fexs Sy sir 
sven ens be 


 SSne cp sit yin 
sggp Sa) 2 or eT 
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Psalm 29 has several such changes; for example verses 4 (triple) 
and 5 (double) : 
svy79 oer Sip nba nie Sib 
ony ay sir Sip 
shigba hs ny oir “ben 


In the last line, the four tones cover fourteen syllables, whereas Prov. 
10" has only seven syllables for the same rhythm. What could furnish 
a more decisive refutation of Bickell’s theory that the Hebrew poets, 
like the moderns, counted the syllables of their lines? Exceptions can 
be pointed out in modern compositions, it is true ; but the rw/e must 
have been different in Hebrew verse. Psalm 29® illustrates also the 
difference between Hebrew and classic metre ; rab is one of our 
modified iambi, and “"3W"' is another. As Professor Briggs remarks 
(“ Biblical Study,” p. 263), we can only approximate to the effect of 
the Hebrew by frequent practice in the utterance of its verses. 

The next step in point of simplicity is to make the change from 
twos to threes, or vice versa, within the compass of the line itself. 
This gives a 5-toned line, regarded as composed of 2+ 3 tones, or of 
3+2 tones, according to the place of the cesura. Here the objector 
seems to have a clear case against us for violating the fundamental 
nature of rhythm. What has become of the balance, the equipoise, 
which belongs to the very essence of rhythm? I reply, it is not far 
to seek. Children can balance at see-saw on an unequally divided 
teter-board, provided the heavier child moves through the smaller 
arc. Conversely, the longer space determines the more rapid move- 
ment. Let us proceed inductively, as before, in the application. 

Ex. 15° gives a regular example of two tones followea by three. 
The weighty pause at the cesura helps to even up the line: * 


31a% top ndiuns vn wios: naan 
The same thing occurs twice in the blessing pronounced on Re- 
bekah, Gen. 24”: 
m337 “Box? “Hy me ube 
sew we me 
Two more, and again in immediate succession, are found in Cant. 


5”; the second is less regular, just as. Shakespeare often breaks up 
the uniformity of his pentameter by trioles, pauses, etc. : 


‘hen nyt rhe hing “> one 
en} Oe Dt Ob RR hey 
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Far more commonly, the cesura follows the third beat. In that 
case, the pause at the end of the line preserves the balance. A good 
example is the beginning of the vineyard song, Isa. 5}: 


378 12 Mpa “hr> An ote 


We have the same rhythm repeatedly in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth Psalm, where the English version makes it as clear as the 
original : 
The law of the Lord is perfect, 
restoring the soul: 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple. 
The precepts of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart: 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring for ever: 
The judgments of the Lord are true, 
and righteous altogether. 


Very often, but as we have just seen not always, a line with three 
tones before two produces the characteristic metre of elegy, Qind, 
Klagelied, which Professor Budde has made his own. The typical 
example is the book of Lamentations, especially chapters 2, 3, 4. A 
more brilliant specimen is the mocking elegy in Isa. 14. I quote 
VSS. 12-14: 


nnd 7p bon pay 2b) Te 
a4: Sy whin yd mpl Tk 
nope oy | Taps MME TN 
ROD OM Die “3319 bya 
spb “ha sbio “a Soe 
tf>p> mame = 3p “nap by nope 
AS snot! by stan Sate Sy ae 


For regularity and beauty, this will challenge comparison with any 
passage in the Lamentations. 

It is not unusual to meet with a 7-toned line, in which, as in the 
5-toned line, the cesura may fall on either side of the centre, 3+4 
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or 4+3. We have an example of each in the song of Deborah. 
First, Judg. 5®: 
1H) OY OF APPT 77 
30% 1b} O'Sy O2 


This is 4+ 3. But verse 12° is 3+4: 


myin3 “ww “hy 
vO aT Ty sh 


The Massoretic note, here and at Isa. 51°, calls attention to the vari- 
ation of accent, “>I followed by “=D. I suppose the design of the 
change, in either case, was purely metrical, namely, to avoid an 
uneuphonic succession. The play on the name of Deborah would 
have been unpardonable if it had been introduced thus : 


mist “ho “a 
78 pt np pw 
There is a 7-toned line at the close of the one hundredth Psalm 
(4+3): . 
hon obiyd vir sib ‘p 
sepa “Hy Ay 


Another begins David’s song of the bow, 2 Sam. 1”: 


ben pitiag bp Site: “aes : 
sovtin2 Se) Ti 


The cesural pause here is full of pathos. 

Sometimes the triple rhythm meets us thrice instead of twice in 
immediate succession, giving a 9-toned line, whose symbol is the tri- 
angle instead of the balance or the pendulum. A clear case is the 
blessing of Asher, Deut. 33”: 


Oy DDD Ty 
wy eT 
+1577 TowS Date) 


fete eerie eee ce hee ec eee ea er a 
“ “ 5 ae 2 


Sons apes 


eg ta ii tn. i An 
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There seems to be no other way to read this, and no reason for 


trying to escape from the symmetry of its 3 x 3 accents. Compare 
the blessing of Joseph, Gen. 49”: 


Rot me [3 
ny oy me 
sy °Sy py nis 


This might, indeed, be hurried into a 7-toned line (4+3), but is 
more effective, and much more accordant with the context, if the 
voice dwells upon each /3. 

Psalm 24 is metrical throughout ; it illustrates nearly all the vari- 
eties of form which we have been examining. It illustrates also the 
perfect freedom with which the poet passed at will from one metrical 
mode to another. Note the three g toned lines in regular sequence, 
vss. 7, 8,9. Mark the assonance in vss. 1, 3, 6. Observe too the 
change from /71 “% in verse 8 to I N71“ in verse 10, and the con- 
sequent alteration of the accent, which I have imitated in the Eng- 
lish. The metrical scheme of the psalm is as follows : 


Verses 1, 2 are 6-toned lines, 3, 3. 

Verse 3 is an 8-toned line, 4, 4. 

Verse 4 is a 4-toned line, followed by a 7-toned line (4+3). 
Verse 5 is a 7-toned line (4+3). 

Verse 6 is a 6-toned line, 3, 3. 

(But LXX and RV. would make it a 7-toned line (3+4).) 
Verses 7, 8, 9 are 9-toned lines, 3, 3, 3. 

Verse 10 is a 7-toned line (3+4). 


In this last line, the pause after the first “3/7 is like that after 
mM™iS7 in Judg. 5”. It would be simpler to regard this, and indeed 
every 7-toned line, as two lines of 3 and 4 tones respectively ; were 
it not for the fact that a line of only three tones violates our concep- 
tion of rhythm ; there being nothing to suggest the idea of balance. 
I prefer to consider the isolated three tones at the beginning of the 
eighteenth and the-one hundredth Psalms as standing outside the 
proper metrical scansion, just like the two-toned Hallelu-jah at the 
beginning and end of the last five Psalms. 

If the reader will now turn to the Hebrew of the twenty-fourth 
Psalm, and compare it, line for line, with-the appended English ver- 
sion, he will find a close correspondence in the rhythmical structure 
of the two. The admittedly mechanical translation will accomplish 
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its purpose if it helps to familiarize any one with the graceful flow of 
the original, which surely deserves the name of poetry by the strict- 
est of modern tests: 


1. To Jahve the earth and its fulness, 
the world and the dwellers therein. 
2, For He upon seas has based it, 
yea, upon floods established it. 
3 Who shall ascend the mount of Jahve, 
and who shall stand in the place of his holiness? 
The clean of hands and the pure of heart, 
who lifteth not up his soul to fraud, 
and sweareth not to deceit. 
A blessing is his from before Jahve, 
even right from the God who saves him. 
“This is the race of his followers; 
seeking thy face, O [God of] Jacob. j 
Lift up, Oo gates, your heads; 
be uplifted, O doors of old; 
‘now enters the King of glory. 
Who is yon King of glory? 
Jahve, the strong, the hero; 
Jahve, the hero of battle. 
Lift up, O gates, your heads; 
be uplifted, O doors of old; 
now enters the King of glory. 
Who is yon King of glory? 
Jahve of hosts is the King of glory. 


At this point the sceptic may be inclined to ask whether all things 
are not possible to this elastic metrical system. Already we have 
postulated lines of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 tones; could we not take any 
sentence in the Old Testament and bring it under some one of these 
classes? By no means, I reply; and if we could, we would not 
forget the gulf between prose and poetry. A piece, I repeat, must 
first de rhythmical ; then the tone mars the rhythm. The man who 
should attempt to scan the seventh chapter of Numbers or the nine- 
teenth chapter of Joshua would be the man that hath no music in 
himself. Let no such man be trusted. 

But furthermore, the thing is impossible. Accidental verses are 
exceptional in any language ; I believe there are only two or three 


Sarna tS aa ar RRS ama ae 


ior ha eee in eA aoconmetpermreaatets 
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such in the whole compass of the New Testament (¢.g. Luke 5” ris 
éorw otros ds AcAet BAacdypias;) Doubtless there are many more 
such in the Old Testament ; but whoever supposes these metres ad- 
justable anywhere can soon be cured ; by practising, for instance, on 
the lists of names in the sixth chapter of 1 Chronicles. 

It is altogether probable that, if we could recover the true text in 
many passages which are really metrical, the scansion would be 
greatly simplified; the crooked would be made straight and the 
rough places plain. Thus far I have followed the Massoretic conso- 
nants strictly, except that I supplied (with the best editors) the 
single word "JS at Isa. 14’, The two procedures to which I object 
are first the attempt to establish a metrical theory by changing the 
received readings whenever they prove stubborn, and next the use of 
a theory established in that way to justify further emendations. I 
would go so far as to hold that a prophet, or a psalmist, about to 
publish his oracles, may have cared so little for form in comparison 
with substance, as to begin with a rhythmical intent, which he would 
not take time to carry out to perfection. Nevertheless, we all must 
grant the presence of a large amount of error in the traditional Bible ; 
we all assign a certain value, be it more or less, to conjectural read- 
ings ; and certainly a conjecture is none the worse when by a trifling 
change it brings metrical order out of disorder. In studying the 
metres, I have not had this end in view; my interest has been lit- 
erary, not critical. The value of the metres as an aid to critical 
analysis has been well brought out by Professor Francis Brown (this. 
JourNAL, vol. ix, 1890, pp. 71-106). In my article on the Ode in 
Isa. xiv (vol. xv, 1896), I offered a few slight emendations, on which 
I would not lay much weight. But that something of the sort is 
needed acquires some probability from the fact that the ode would 
thus fall into five regular and perfect seven-lined strophes like the 
one I have given above (Isa. 14"). Another suggestion has oc- 
curred to me, which I give for what it may be worth. The song of 
Lamech, Gen. 4”*, consists of three lines, the last of which empha- 
sizes the number seven. It is itself a perfect 7-toned line (4+3). 
So too is the first line; and the second would be also, if we could 
make a slight insertion, supplying, for example, the subject "J8 after 
‘FI. Then the whole would read : 
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Adhah and Sillah, hear ye my voice; 
wives of Lamech, give ear to my sperch ! 
For a man have I slain because he did wound me, 
a youth because of my bruise. 
For seven fold is the vengeance of Cain, 
but Lamech’s is seventy and seven. 


The subject of strophes I shall leave untouched at present; they 
seem to relate quite as much to rhetorical distinctions of thought as 
to metrical distinctions of form. Moreover, I think that the needed 
harmony among students of Hebrew poetry would be secured sooner 
if the matters discussed could be confined within narrow limits. 

I have made myself acquainted with the leading modern author- 
ities on the subject of Hebrew metre. It appears to me that Profes-° 
sor Budde, and also Professor Briggs (especially in his later work, 
The Study of Holy Scripture), are in the right in their general 
method of treatment. Professor K6nig’s recent work in this depart- 
ment is also admirably done (see this JOURNAL, 1901, p. 90). But I 
feel obliged to differ from the two scholars who have written most ex- 
tensively on this theme, Professor Gustav Bickell and Dr. Julius Ley. 
With many of Ley’s positions in his Grundsziige des Rhythmus 1 
find myself in substantial accord ; but when he comes to apply these 
general principles, I cannot follow his lead. Instead of starting with 
simple forms, he begins with octameters, to which he assigns an in- 
herent virtue of expansion and contraction. Though doing little 
violence to the Massoretic text, he shows, I think, great lack of judg- 
ment in measuring it. His first example is the one I have just given, 
the sword song of Lamech. This is made an octameter by putting a 
ro pause between the construct "WJ and the governing noun 
25 ; this is his count: 


Sp pee ren mp 
8 7 6 5 
A MET TR? 
as though he had said, “‘O wives! O Lamech! attend to my word.” 


This case is not exceptional with Dr. Ley, but typical. Further, he 
has elaborated a system of compensation and substitution, by which 
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the octameter develops into the decameter, the trichotomic octa- 
meter, the catalectic hexameter, the elegiac pentameter, and many 
others, with a good margin for miscellaneous combinations. Were 
this simply a matter of nomenclature, it would be of little conse- 
quence ; but when precisely the same metre is regarded as a variety 
of octameter or of pentameter according to the swdyect treated, the 
confusion between form and content is obvious. It is no wonder 
that Budde and Briggs, who start with him, soon draw back.! 

I have given much attention to Bickell’s principal work, Carmina 
Veteris Testament metrice. In my opinion, this is wrong fundamen- 
tally. It follows the alleged (though disputed) analogies of Syriac 
poetry in a way so prosaic that it would sap the life of any poetry. 
The author never seems to perceive the suicidal character of his 
theory, which he forces through by making the necessary hacks and 
twists in the received text. Under his guidance, Job begins the nar- 
rative of his woes in these trochaics : 

Jébad jom ivvaléd bd, 
V’hallajla,— mar: hora gabr! 





I am sure that if Job could have heard his sorrows chanted in that 
procrustean measure, he would have smiled at all his pain. 

But a truce to these strictures ; lest I forget that with what meas- 
ure I mete, it will be measured to me again. I surrender myself to 
the goodly fellowship of the critics, and join thereby the noble army 
of martyrs. 










1In his later work, Lettfaden der Metrik, 1887, Dr. Ley has abandoned the 
scheme of compensation and substitution. 
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Wright, xvi. 171-174 
615, Sox. W. Muss-Armolt, xi. 88-94 

1117, textual emendation. T. K. 


Cheyne, xviii, 212 
1287, stairs of city of David. T. 
F. Wright, xvi, 171-174 
Jos, argument from silence, as to 
date. C. A. Briggs, iii. 10-13 
and Psa. 73. C.H. Toy, vil, 74 
divine names in. H.M. Harman, 
vil, 119 
original form of legend. D. B. 
Macdonald, xiv. 63-71 
13°, textual emendation. T. K. 
Cheyne, xviii, 211 


192-27, history of its interpretation. 

J. I. Mombert, ii. 27-39; iii. 154, 155 
2612.13, textual. D.G. Lyon, xiv. 131-135 
379-10, Assyrian influence in, T. 


K. Cheyne, xvii. T05 
3831-38, Assyrian influence in. T. 
K. Cheyne, Xvii. 103-105 


386, textual. T.K. Cheyne, xvii. 104, 105 


PSALMS, argument from silence, as 


to date. C. A. Briggs, iii, 14-16 
date of Korahite. C.H. Toy, iv. 80-92" 
titles in Syriac. C. H. Toy, iv, 82 
divine name as indication of date. 

C. H. Toy, iv. 84-86 
ritual as indication of date. C.H. 

Toy, iv. 86-88 
Asaph. C.H. Toy, vil, 73-85 
date of composition of Psalter. C. 

H. Toy, viil. 47-60 
late date. F. Brown, XV. 70, 71 
2. T.H. Rich, v. 83 
2ll.12, textual emendation. J. D. 

Prince, xix. I-3 
8, protevangelium and. E. C. 

Bissell, vi2, 64-68 





2275, T. K. Cheyne, Xv. 198 
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PSALMS, 287, textual emendation. 
T. K. Cheyne, xviii. 210 


35°, influence of Assyrian. T. K. 
Cheyne, xvii. 106 
407, aNon. C. A. Briggs, iii, 14, 15 
42-49, 84, 85, 87, date of Korah 
psalms. C. H. Toy, iv. 80-92 
42, place and date. J. P. Peters, xii. 57-60 


4267, J. P. Peters, xili. 33 

45, comparative study of. W.S. 
Pratt, xix, 189-218 

45’. W. J. Beecher, viii. 139, 140 


4518, textual emendation. T. K. 
Cheyne, xviii, 210 
509. C.H. Toy, vil, 73-85 

6524, arrangement. T.K.Cheyne, 
xvii. 207, 208 

653, emendation. T. K. Cheyne, 
xviii. 209 

6720, order of words in LXX. T. 
Dwight, i. 32, 33 

679, order of words in LXX. E. 

Abbot, 

6812-15, J. P. Peters, 
6828-82, Pathros. 


i. 107, 108 
xi. 50-52 
T. K. Cheyne, 
xi. 125, 126 
688. 31.82, emendation. E. Nestle, 
X. 151, 152 
W. J. 
viii. 140-142 
C.H. Toy, 
vil. 73-85 
xviii, 211 
T.H. 
vii2, 


72 (especially 9 and 17), 
Beecher, 
73-83, Asaph Psalms. 


816, textual. T. K. Cheyne, 
IIo, translation with notes, 
Rich, 
IIo, Jesus’ quotation from. J. P. 
Peters, XV. 102, 103 
1166, textual emendation. T. K. 
Cheyne, xviii, 210 
11827, J. P. Peters, xi. 49 
120-134, Babylonian elements. J. 
P. Peters, xiii. 31-39 
t20l-5, late forms. J. P. Peters, xiii. 34 
J. P. Peters, xiii. 31 
1211, D. A. Walker, xvii. 205, 206 
1221-2, Aramaisms. J. P. Peters, xiii. 33 
123!4, Aramaisms. J. P. Peters, 
xiii. 32, 33 
1241-2, Assyrian use of conjunc- 
tion. J. P. Peters, xiii: 32 


43-45 


1282. 4, Babylonian elements. J. P. 
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PSALMS, 129, Aramaisms. J. P. 
Peters, xiii. 33 
1312, J. P. Peters, xiii. 32, 33 
1324, Aramaism. J.P. Peters, xiii. 33 


PROVERBS 1235, D. B. Macdonald, 

xiv. 58 
T. K. 
xviii. 208, 209 


2511, “apples of gold.” 
Cheyne, 


ECCLESIASTES, 311, emendation. D. 
B. Macdonald, xviii, 212, 213 
125,the caper-berry. J. E. Todd, 


vi2. 13-26 
125, caper-plant and its edible 
products. G. F. Moore, x. 55-64 


SONG OF SONGS, abstract and alle- 
gorical interpretation in Vulgate 
Mss. in Astor library. J. I. 


Mombert, iv. 104-106 
J. P. Peters, xi, 52 

215, fragment of popular melody. 
J. P. Peters, v. 90 


48, fragment of popular melody. 
J. P. Peters, Vv. 90 
ISAIAH, coincidences with Cyrus 
cylinder. D.G. Lyon, vil, 139 
evidence of authorship from colo- 
phonin Peshitto. J. Binney, xiv. 92-94 
composite nature. F. Brown, xv. 69 
recent study. T. K. Cheyne, xvi. 131-135 


integrating the book. W. H. 

Cobb, XX. 77-100 
I-12, poetical structure as aid in 

analysis. F. Brown, ix. 83-106 
318-23, fragment of popular melody. 

J. P. Peters, v. 88, 89 


47, not applicable to Messiah. 
R. P. Stebbins, Vv. 79, 80 


51, fragment of popular melody. 

J. P. Peters, v. 89, 90 
70-17, C. R. Brown, ix. 118-127 
714-16, not applicable to Messiah. 

R. P. Stebbins, v. 80-82 
7'4.15, F.C. Porter, xiv. 19-36 
74. J. P. Peters, xi. 46-49 
89.10, F.C. Porter, xiv. 31, 32 
820, translation. H. G. Mitchell, 

viil, 65-68 





Peters, 


xiii. 31 


828, emendation. J.P. Peters, xi. 44, 45 
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ISAIAH, 9° 7, “ Everlasting Father.” 

T. W. Chambers, i, 169-171 
1o*, emendation. W. Muss- 

Arnolt, xi. 8 
12, date. F. Brown, ix. 128-131 
12, date (opposing F. Brown). 

W. H. Cobb, X. 131-143 
14+22, W. H. Cobb, Xv. 18-35 
1422 (opposing W. H. Cobb). 

T. K. Cheyne, xvi. 132 
211-10, W. H. Cobb, xvii. 40-61 


JEREMIAH, theology of. H. G. 


219, “ Babel.” W.H. Cobb, xvii. 57-59 
25* 5, verse division. J. P. Peters, 


xi. 46 
388, colophon in Peshitto version. 

J. Binney, xiv. 92-94 
40-66, Deutero-Isaiah and Cyrus. 

‘W. H. Cobb, xx. 78-81 
418-10, W.H. Cobb, xiv. 100-102 
42!-2, quotation in Matt, 1218, 

B. W. Bacon, xx, 28 
421. W.H. Cobb, Xiv. 103-105, 
4414, ;98. J. D. Prince, xix. 3, 4 
44%, contains Assyrian baruti. 

P. Haupt, xix. 57 
461,52 is Merodach. W. Muss- 

Arnolt, xi. 81 
4738, 937 possibly baruti. P. Haupt, 

xix. 57, 66-68 
5218-53, servant of Jehovah. R. P. 

Stebbins, iv. 65-79 
5215, G. F. Moore, ix. 216-222 
53- W.H. Cobb, xiv. 109-113 


654, Ashtoreth cult. G. A. Barton, x. 74 
668, Ashtoreth cult. G, A. Barton, x. 74 


Mitchell, xx. 56-76 
Workman's text reviewed. H. P. 
Smith, ix. 107-117 
12, 53 is Merodach. W. Muss- 
Arnolt, xi, 81 
718, queen of heaven. G. A. 
Barton, X. 74 
of, textual emendation. T. K. : 
Cheyne, xviii, 210 
29% and Dan. 3. J. P. Peters, 
XV. IOQ-III 


3211, emendation. J.P. Peters, xi. 43 
4417-19. 95, queen of heaven. G.A. 
Barton, X. 74 
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EZEKIEL, Babylonian element. C.H. 
Toy, i. 59-66 
relation to Levitical law. F. Gar- 
diner, i. 172-205, 
and Isa. 14. W.H.Cobb, = xv. 29-31 
11-3, J. P. Peters, xi. 38, 39 
11, Babylonian time reckoning. 
C. H. Toy, i. 62 


184, a gloss. J. P. Peters, xi. 40, 41 
118, J. P. Peters, Xi. 39, 40, 42 
114, a gloss. J. P. Peters, xi. 41 
118, emendation. J. P. Peters, xi. 42-44 
312, emendation. J. P. Peters, xi. 42 
511, text-critical note. C. H. Toy, xv. 54 
614, emendation. J. P. Peters, xi, 42 
814, the god Tammuz. W. Muss- 
Arnolt, xi. 85 
814, Tammuz, G.A. Barton, x. 74,75 
tol4, reference to cherub. C. H. Toy, i.64 


1121, H.G. Mitchell, viii. 162 
192-7, text-critical notes. C. H. 
Toy, XV. 55 


21%, x 3. W. J. Beecher, ii. 128-133 
2126, Babylonian custom. P. Haupt, 

xix. 56 
235-12, text-critical notes. C. H. 

Toy, xv. 56 
2347, x72. W. J. Beecher, ii. 128-133 
2417, text-critical note. C.H. Toy, xv. 56 
256, text-critical note. C. H. Toy, 

Xv. 56, 57 
2813. 15, Babylonian origin of refer- 

ences to Eden. C.H. Toy, i. 62, 63 
2814, reference to cherub. C. H. — 

Toy, i. 64 
305, text-critical note. C.H. Toy, xv. 57 
318, Babylonian origin of refer- 

ence to Eden. C.H. Toy, i. 62, 63 
gr, H.G. Mitchell, viii. 162 
365, text-critical note. C.H. Toy, xv. 57 
4118. 19 reference tocherub. C.H. 


Toy, i. 64 
4126, J. P. Peters, xii. 48 
428, J. P. Peters, xii. 47, 48 
43%. J. P. Peters, xii. 51-53 
448. J. P. Peters, xii. 48 


4512.14, J. P. Peters, xii. 48, 49-51 
4622, textual emendation. T. K. 
Cheyne, xviii. 211 


DANIEL, citation in Matt. 2415, F, 
Brown, ii, 105-108 
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DANIEL, “ Beast.” E.C, Moore, x. 26, 27 
Nebuchadrezzar. J. P. Peters, 
XV, III-114 
apocalyptic in. G.A. Barton, xvii. 78 
composite. G.A. Barton, xvii. 62-86 
“son of man.” N. Schmidt, xix. 22-28 
3 and Jer. 297%, J. P. Peters, 
XV. IOQ-III 
55, J. P. Peters, XV. II4-117 
78, “son of man” is Michael. 
N. Schmidt, xix. 26-28 
89-14, reconstructed. G. F. Moore, 
XV. 193-197 
811.12, emendation. J. D. Prince, 
xvii. 203, 204 
9*%-%, Revised Version of. F. 
Gardiner, Vv. 75, 76 


HosEA 1 ff., Hosea’s Marriage. L. 
B. Paton, XV. 9-17 


JOEL, date. C. H. Toy, 
and Obadiah, their historical situa- 
tion as giving evidence of date. 


i. 63 


W. J. Beecher, viii. 14-40 
chronological position. H. T. 
Fowler, xvi. 146-154 
AMOS, and the calf worship at Bethel. 
L. B. Paton, xiii, 80-90 
the idea of God in. H. G. 
Mitchell, vii2. 33-42 


18-10, compared with Obadiah and 

Joel. W. J. Beecher, viii. 34, 35 
27, C.C. Torrey, XV. ISI, 152 
44.5, fragment of popular melody. 

J. P. Peters, Vv. 90 
44. L. B. Paton, xiii. 88 
4%-11, compared with Joel. W. J. 


Beecher, viii. 32, 33 
418, genuineness. L. B. Paton, xiii. 86 
58, genuineness. L.B. Paton, xiii. 86 


5%-27, text and interpretation. N. 


Schmidt, xiii, I-15 
525, revised translation. D. B. 

Macdonald, xviii. 214, 215 
526, W. Muss-Arnolt, xi. 86 
576, N. Schmidt, xiii. 9, 10 
5%. C.C. Torrey, xiii. 61, 62 
61.2, C.C. Torrey, xiii. 62, 63 
610 88, C. C. Torrey, XV. 152, 153 
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Amos, 88, C. C. Torrey, XV. 152, 153 
' g5-6, genuineness, L.B. Paton, xiii. 86 
9&0, C.C. Torrey, XV. 153, 154 


OBADIAH, historical situation as evi- 
dence of date. W. J. Beecher, 
viii. 14-40 


7,110. J. D. Prince, xvi. 176, 177 


JONAH, Jesus’ use of the sign of. 
J. P. Peters, XV. 93-97 


MICAH, poetical measurements as 
an aid in analysis. F. Brown, 


ix. 73-82 
15%, F, Brown, ix. 73, 74 
78, ‘xe. M. Jastrow, Jr., xix. 95, 96 


NAHuM, 24, influence of Assyrian. 
T. K. Cheyne, xvii. 106, 107 
28, T. K. Cheyne, xv. 198 


ZEPHANIAH, historical testimony of. 
H. Ferguson, iii. 42-59 
15, chemarim. H. Ferguson, iii. 49, 50 


ZECHARIAH, authorship. F. Brown, 
ii, 101-105 
exegetical notes, L, B. Paton, 


xviii. 177-183 

17, the month Shebat. W. Muss- 
Amolt, xi. 171-173 
61-7, E. C. Bissell, vil, 117, 118 
7’. C.C. Torrey, xvii. 17-19 
78. L. B. Paton, xviii, 180 


MALACHI, additional LXX. super- 
scription. C.C. Torrey, xvii. 1 
prophecy of. C.C. Torrey, xvii. 1-15 
18. 7.12 textual. C.C. Torrey, xvii. 2 

111, interpretation. C.C. Torrey. 
xvii. 7, 8 

29. 10-16, Cc. C. 
Torrey, xvii. 4, 8-10 
22. 15. 16, textual. C.C. Torrey, xvii. 5 
3}, fulfilment. J. P. Peters, XV. 93 
316, textual. C.C. Torrey, xvii. 11, 12 
322-24, probably an appendix. C. 

C. Torrey, 


interpretation. 


xvii. 7 


1 MACC, 2 and Assumptio Mosis ix. 





7%. C.C. Torrey, xiii. 63 
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1 EspRAS 457-61, 56a, the missing con- 
clusion of Ezra 1. C.C. Torrey, 
xvi. 168-170 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, a “striking 
monotony” in. R. Rhees, xvii. 87-102 
MATTHEW, in Didache. P. Schaff, v.6 
Greek text the basis of Cureton's 
Syriac text. H.M. Harman, v. 28-31 
original language of discourses 
and narrative. F. Gardiner, ix. 1-16 
Luke's probable use of. E. Y. 
Hincks, X. 92-106 
Judaism of. G. M. Harmon, 
xiv. 114-124 
quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment. J. P. Peters, XV. 98-100 
early Messianic claims of Jesus 
in Synoptic Gospels. R. Rhees, 
xvii. 87-102 
217, testimony to authorship of 
O. T. books. F. Brown, ii. 101-105 
3°, Diatessaron variant. I. H. 


Hall, X. 153-155 
317, eviéxnoa. B. W. Bacon, 

xvi. 136-139 

518, not implying verbal inspira- 
tion. J. P. Peters, xv. 90 
571.22, J. P. Peters, xi. 131, 132 

581, quotation from Deut. 241. J. 
P. Peters, XV. 90, OI 

588.89, lex talionis. J. P. Peters, 
XV. QI, 92 

548, Christ's contradiction of O. T. 
law. J. P. Peters, XV. 92 


611, émovous. L.S. Potwin, xii. 15-22 
1119 and Mal. 31. J. P. Peters, xv. 93 
1218, agyarnrés attributive. B. W. 


Bacon, xx. 28 
1238 ff. J. P. Peters, XV. 93-97 
121-45, E. P. Gould, iii. 62 
179 and Mk. 99, Revised Version, 

D. R. Goodwin, viil. 95, 96 
23%5, Old Testament quotation. 

J. P. Peters, xv. 98 


2415, testimony to authorship of 
O. T. books. F. Brown, ii. 105-108 
2625.64, gi elwas. J. H. Thayer, 
xiii. 40-49 
2645, 7) Aocmév. T. Chase, vil. 131-135 
26%, ci elwas. S.J. Andrews, viil. 90-93 
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MATTHEW, 27°, testimony to au- 
thorship of O. T. books. F. 
Brown, ii. IOI-105, 

2711, ov Adyes. J. H. Thayer, xiii. 40-49 

2711, ot A€yers. S. J. Andrews, 


viil, 92, 93 
2754 and Mk. 15%, @eod vids. D. 
R. Goodwin, vil, 129-131 


MARK, peculiarities of form and 
colorin. T.C. Pease, xvi, 1-16 
12, testimony to authorship of Old 
Testament books. F. Brown, 
ii, I1I-113 
11], evSéxnoa. B. W. Bacon, 
xvi. 136-139, xx. 28-30 
9°, and Matt. 179 compared. D. 
R. Goodwin, viil. 95, 96 
14, alternate ending in Ms. No. 12, 
in “ Biblical fragments from Mt. 
Sinai.” J. R. Harris, xii. 96-103 
152, ov Aéyers. J. H. Thayer, xiii. 40-49 
1589 and Matt. 2754, dod vids. D. 
R. Goodwin, vil, 129-131 


LUKE, and Paul, linguistic affinities 

of Hebrews with. F. Gardiner, 
viil, 1-27 

22, note on Revised Version. D. 
~ R. Goodwin, viil, 96 
322, eiddéxnoa. B.W. Bacon, xvi. 136-139 
118, émovows. L.S. Potwin, xii. 15-22 

1124-26, see parallel, Matt. 124-45, 


11% ff, J. P. Peters, XV. 94-97 
1914, note on Revised Version. D. 
R. Goodwin, viil, 96 


2287, gi elmas. S.J. Andrews,  viil. 92 
238, cv Aéyers. S.J. Andrews, viil. 92, 93 
233, ai Aéyets. J. H. Thayer, xiii. 40-49 
2482, in Syriac. I. H. Hall, iii. 153, 154 


JOHN, date of; is Basilides quoted in 
the Philosophumena? J. Drum- 


mond, xi. 133-159 
the Alexandrian Gospel. E. P. 

Gould, xix, 5-II 
Baldensperger’s theory of origin. 

C. W. Rishell, XX. 38-49 
1449, confession of Nathanael. 

R. Rhees, xvii. 21-30 
38. J. F. Genung, iv. 145, 146 





26%, gi elmas. J. H. Thayer, xiii. 40-49 
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JOHN, 331-38, W.N. Clarke, viii, 163 
124, note on Revised Version. D. 
R. Goodwin, viil, 96 


14, displaced. B.W. Bacon, xiii. 64-76 
15, 16, should follow 13. B. W. 


Bacon, xiii. 67-76 
18%, aorist awéoredev. F. Gar- 

diner, vil, 45-55 
1887, J. H. Thayer, xiii. 40-49 


ACTS, 125, note on Revised Version. 
D. R. Goodwin, viil. 96 

22. 47, note on Revised Version. 
D. R. Goodwin, viil, 97 

247, saved vs. being saved. T.W. 
Chambers, vil, 40-44 

34, testimony to authorship of Old 

Testament books. F. Brown, 


ii. 99-101 

1120, reading "EAAnvas and ‘EAAr- 
vuotas. B.B. Warfield, iii. 113-127 
139. W. N. Stearns, xix. 53 
1521, J. H. Ropes, XV. 75-81 


183, St. Paul's handicraft. E. Nes- 
tle, xi. 205, 206 
2078, textual. E. Abbot, i, 115, 116 

ROMANS, address and destination. 
W. B. Smith, .  XX/I-21 

Pauline authorship. W.B. Smith, 
XX, I-21, 129-157 


13.4, E, Abbot, i, 116, 117 
17, W. B. Smith, XX. 3, 4 
15, textual. W. B. Smith, XX. 4-10 
19.21, &én. I. T. Beckwith, ~* xv. 163 
120, Col. 29, Oeérys, Oedrns. H.S. 

Nash, xviii. I-34 
376, telic infinitive. I. T. Beck- 

with, Xv. 164 
7°, purpose or result. I, T. Beck- 

with, xv. 164 
g-11.- E. P. Gould, iii, 22-41 
9°. T. Dwight, i. 22-55 
g®. E. Abbot, i, 87-154 


g®, recent discussions, especially 

Gifford’s criticism of Abbot. 

E. Abbot, iii. go-112 

9°, views of Origen, Irenzus, 
Clement of Rome. E. Abbot, 

te iii. 103-111 

tot], righteousness which is of 
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ROMANS, 12 and 1 Cor. 12, one 


body in Christ. F. A. Christie, 
xvi, 118-130 

122, result clause. I.T. Beckwith, 
xv. 164 

15, 16, authorship. W. H. Ryder, 
xvii. 184-198 

15, 16, authorship. B. W. Bacon, 
xviii. 167-176 

15, 16, and Pauline authorship of 
Epistle. W.B. Smith, xx. 129-157 


1625-27, doxology. W. H. Ryder, 

xvii. 184-198 
1625-27, doxology. B. W. Bacon, 

xviii. 167-176 


1 CORINTHIANS, date of certain pas- 
sages. B. B. Warfield, iv. 50-64 
allusions to Galatians. B.B, War- 
field, iv. 58-64 
118, saved vs. being saved. T.W. 
Chambers, vil. 40-44 
214, does not teach trichotomy. 


D. R. Goodwin, i. 83 
715, E. P. Gould, i. 20, 21 
86, E,. Abbot, i, 121, 126-128 
9°, and the apostolate. E. Y. 

Hincks, xiv. 38-41 
918, purpose clause. I. T. Beck- 

with, xv. 164, 165 
10%. 3, B. B. Warfield, v. 109, TIO 
12, Rom. 12, one body in Christ. 

F. A. Christie, xvi, 118-130 
15, éyjyeptar. J. W. Nott, viii. 41-42 
1542-44, C. M. Mead, xiv. 89-91 
15. 45, does not teach trichotomy. 

D. R. Goodwin, i, 83 
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parallels. G. F. Moore, xvi. 158-161 

1551, 52, rdvres ov ANd qyeis. D.R. 
Goodwin, viii. 121-125 
1622, wapavada. N. Schmidt, xiii. 50-60 

2 CORINTHIANS, 18 B. B. War- 
field, vi2. 27-30 
1810, B. B. Warfield, vi2. 30-35 
11-17, B. B. Warfield, vi2, 35-37 
12-21, B. B. Warfield, vi2. 37-39 


215, saved us. being saved. T.W. 





faith, J. F. Genung, iv. 29-36 


Chambers, vil, 40-44 
41-51, aidvios. W.H. Cobb, iii. 61 
5%, iwép. D. R. Goodwin, v. 86, 87 
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2 CORINTHIANS 88, echbatic infini- 
tive. I. T. Beckwith, xv. 165 


GALATIANS, date. 1B. B, Warfield, 
iv. 50-64 
216, ¢av uy. D.R. Goodwin, vil. 122-127 
315.17, S:a0jxy. F. Gardiner,  v. 18, 19 
3i6. B.W. Bacon, xvi. 139-142 

3)”, infinitive of result. 1.T. Beck- 
with, xv. 165 

48 and Col. 28, crocxeia rod xéopov. 
E. Y. Hincks, xv, 183-192 


EPHESIANS, 16, yyarnuéns. B. W. 


Bacon, xx. 28 
2°, “children of wrath.” T. W. 
Chambers, vi2, 105-108 


PHILIPPIANS 45, 6 «vpios éyyvs. 
T. W. Chambers, vi2, 108-110 


COLOSSIANS, 115-20, E. Abbot, i. 117, 118 
28 and Gal. 48. E. Y. Hincks, xv. 183-192 
29 and Rom. 1, 6edrns, Oerdrys. 

H. S. Nash, xviii. 1-34 


1 THESSALONIANS 573 does not teach 
trichotomy. D.R.Goodwin, i. 82 


2 THESSALONIANS, 15, infinitive with 
idea of “respect.” I.T. Beck- 


with, xv. 165 
2H, infinitive of purpose. I. T. 
Beckwith, xv. 165 


TIMOTHY, Titus, Philemon, their 
peculiarities show Pauline au- 
thorship. M.J.Cramer, _ vii2. 3-32 

Timothy and Titus, authorship. E.Y. 
Hincks, xvi. 94-117 

1 Timothy 316. R. W. Micou, xi. 201-205 


TITUs, peculiarities show Pauline 
authorship. M. J. Cramer, vii. 3-32 
authorship. E. Y. Hincks, xvi. 94-117 
218, E, Abbot, i, 3-19, I15 
218, T. Dwight, i, 44 


PHILEMON, peculiarities show Paul- 
ine authorship. M. j. Cramer, 
vii2, 3-32 
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D. R. Goodwin, 


with, 


Hincks, 


J. R. Smith, 


Hincks, 


with, 


G. M. Harmon, 


I. T. Beckwith, 


Bacon, 
3/9, I. H. Hall, 


1. H. Hall, 


S. M. Jackson, 
E. C. Moore, 


scope and plan. 





D. R. Goodwin, v. 87 





18, iwép. 





118, ecbatic infinitive. 


17, D. R. Goodwin, 
218, textual emendation. E. Y. 
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HEBREWS, language bearing on au- 
thorship. F. Gardiner, viil, 1-27 
James and Clement of Rome, 
faith in. B. W. Bacon, 
42 does not teach trichotomy. 


xix, I2-21 


i, 82, 83 


916-17, Sa0yen. F. Gardiner, v. 8-19 
10%, F. Gardiner, 
1076.27, H. Crosby, 
1088, use of xai. D. R. Goodwin, 


viii. 142-146 
vii2, 1, 2 


v. 84, 85 
I. T. Beck- 
xv. 166 


JAMES, and the apostolate. E. Y. 


xiv. 37, 38 


the gospel in the Epistle, as affect- 
ing the quesiion of authorship. 


xviii. 144-155 


doctrine of faith in. B.W. Bacon, 


xix, 12-21 
vil, 127, 128 


xviii. 199-202 


38, infinitive of result. 1I.T. Beck- 


xv. 166 


PETER, the man, and the Epistle. 


xvii. 31-39 


1 PETER 2%, imp. D. R. Goodwin, v. 87 
42, infinitive defines the extent. 


xv. 166, 167 


2 PETER, 117, ayamnrés pov. B. W. 


xx, 28 
vi2, 104, 105 


JUDE 4. 15, testimony to authorship 
of Enoch. F. Brown, 


ii. 102-105 


REVELATION, Syriac Apocalypse. 


ii. 134-151 


authorship. E. P. Gould, xi. 63-65 
Jewish apocalypse in Christian 
redaction, Vischer’s theory. 


vil. 93-95 


some recent theories of origin. 


X. 20-43 


“Beast.” E. C. Moore, x. 26, 27 


M. S. Terry, 
xiii, 91-100 
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an probably an old Semitic deity. 
.G. A. Barton, xv. 182 
an, the month. W. Muss-Arnolt, xi. 87, 88 

3 and nx and name of a god, in 
compounds. G.A. Barton, xv. 168 

wan, Isa. 967, T. W. Chambers, 
i, 169-171 
mvar, Eccles, 125. J. E. Todd, vi2. 13-26 
G. F. Moore, X. 55-64 

mix, use in Old Testament. C. R. 
Brown, ix, II9, 120 

‘bx, the preposition. H.G, Mitchell, 
viii. 43-120 

Wy 5x, antiquity of name. J. A. 
Kelso, XX. 50-55 
bybm, Neh. 615, W. Muss-Arnolt, xi. 88-94 
198, Isa. 4414." J. D. Prince, xix. 3, 4 


"3 derived from root 13. P. Haupt, xix. 66 
"m3, possible connection with 3. 
P. Haupt, 
bya in proper names, changed to 
nw3.° M. Jastrow, Jr., xiii. 19-30 
"3, possible derivatives from. _P, 
Haupt, "xix. 66 
4&3. Isita Messianic title? N. 
Schmidt, XV. 36-53 
in Daniel, | N. Schmidt, xix, 22-28 
N13 in Josh: 1715.18; Ezek. 2124 
2347. W. J. Beecher, ii, 128-133 
m3, Babylonian: equivalent. P. 


xix. 66 


Haupt, xix. 59 
nwa in Hebrew proper names. M. 

Jastrow, Jr., xiii. 19-30 
02, Jud. 316. G, F. Moore, xii. 104 


Son, 1 Sam. 32:8, L. W. Batten, xix. 29-33 
oYpyon, 1 Kings 1821, M. Jastrow, 
Jr., xvii, 108-110 


bp") in Gen. 27. E.C. Richardson, v. 49-55 
nays), Ezra 4. C.C. Torrey, xvi. 166-168 


d°3pr, council of elders, D. W. 


VOL. AND 
PAGE 
iii. 14, 15 


maxon in Psa. 407. C. A. Briggs, 


7 and wy in Hebrew proper names. 

M. Jastrow, Jr., xiii. 101-127 
J. P. Peters, XX. 109 
mm, etymology. J. P. Peters, XX. 109 
min Isa. 5215, G. F. Moore, 

ix. 216-222 
y and wryn. H.G. Mitchell, x.’70-72 
379, development in meaning. L. B. 

Paton, : xii, 1-14 
v2, Amos 576, N. Schmidt, xiii. 9, 10 
prad>, Deut. 2318.19, G. A. Barton, x. 80 
o1n>. H. Ferguson, iii. 49, 50 
“p>, idea of atonement as found in. 

W. J. Beecher, iv..144 


25 and «xepiia in Bible. D. R. 
~ Goodwin, i. 67-72 
235 in Old Testament. D.R. Good- 
win, i. 68 
mov, Isa. 3414. C. H. Toy, ix. 19 
Npv, etymology. D.B. Macdonald, 
xiv. 58-62 
sup, Obad.?. T. D. Prince, xvi. 176, 177 
nyun, Job 388%, T. K. Cheyne, : 
xvii, 103, 104 
qnbn. C. H. Toy, ix, 22; 23 
mnan, tribute offering. W. J. Beecher, v.73 
N. Schmidt, - xiii. 3 


wip xvpo. H.G., Mitchell, viii. 159-161 

xwn prophecies in Isaiah. . W. H. 
Cobb, xvii. 42-44 

oper. L. W. Batten, xi. 206-210 


W703, 2 Kings 1987. W. Muss-Ar- 
nolt, xi. 86, 87 

np), significance of its letters. E.C. 

Richardson, ve 

wb3 in Old Testament. C. A. Briggs, 
xvi. 17-30 


D. R. Goodwin, i. 68, 73-86 





Amram, xix. 34-52 





nip, Amos 526. W. Muss-Arnolt, xi. 86 
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bp, inductive study of. C. A. Briggs, 


xviii, 132, 143, 


brery, Lev. 168 10.26, C,H. Toy, ix. 18, 19 
moby, meaning in Old Testament. 

C. R. Brown, ix. 122, 123 
oy, used of indication of divine will. 

P. Haupt, xix. 58, 70 
nanwy, Deut. 718 284.18 “lamb.” 

G. A. Barton, x. 75,78 


npbd’p, Masoretic piska in Hebrew 
Bible. B. Pick, vil, 135-139 

mop. C.H. Toy, xvi. 178, 179 

N33, service in temple. I. J. Peritz, xvii. 145 


wverp and wp. R. J. H. Gottheil, 
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wip and www. R. J. H. Gottheil, 
xvii. 199-202 
1729p, a Babylonian loan word. P. 


Haupt, xix. 55 
mn. D. R. Goodwin, i. 73-86 
C. A. Briggs, xix. 132-145, 
3119, its Assyrian cognate. J. D. 
Prince, xvi. 175, 176 
bxw, and the name Samuel. M. 
Jastrow, Jr., xix. 82-105, 
nw. T. J. Coffin, xix. 168-171 
yow. C.H. Toy, ix. 23-30 
nbow, Gen. 4919, equivalent to She- 
chem. J. P. Peters, vil, 105-107 
yw, Lev. 177. C.H. Toy, ix. 18 


vpw, the verb. H. Ferguson, viii. 130-136 


mn and Assyrian éertu. P. Haupt, xix. 58 


xvii. 199-202 | wrwn and 3}. H.G. Mitchell, x. 70-72 
1°P, Gen. 59, possibly a god. G. A. mn, Prov. 254. T. K. Cheyne, 
Barton, — xv. 172 xviii, 208, 209 
V. 
INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 
VOL, AND VOL. AND 
PAGE PAGE 
*Ayyéos, 1 Tim, 36 R. W. Micou, Eiui and yivoue: with participles in 


xi. 201-205 

Aiwvos, meaning seen from 2 Cor. 
417 and 51. W.H. Cobb, 

*Anéoretdevy, John 1874, F, Gardi- — 

ner, vil. 45-55 

"Avamvners, ix. 146-150 


iii. 61 


T. K. Abbott, 


Tép and Syriac gheir. H.M. Har- 
man, 

Tivozat with participles in the New 
Testament. G. H. Schodde, v. 76-78 


v. 29 


Ava6yxn, Heb. g!6- 17, F. Gardiner, v. 8-19 


*Eav uy, Gal. 216, D. R. Goodwin, 


vil, 122-127 
*Eyjyeprar, in r Cor. 15. J. W. 
Nott, viii. 41, 42 


the New Testament. 
Schodde, 
Eis with infinitive. 


G. H. 
v. 76-78 
I, T. Beckwith, 
XV. 155-167 
’Emovovos, Matt. 611; Luke 118, L.S. 
Potwin, xii, 15-22 
*Emgavea, and kindred terms with 


reference to’ God, Tit. 218, 
E. Abbot, i. 4-6, 16-18 
EvdAoyytés, E. Abbot, iii. 103-112 
and evAoyynuévos, distinguished. 
E. Abbot, i. 152-154 
Ews, in Hellenistic Greek. G. W. 
Gilmore, ix. 153-160 
ZyAos, translation. H.Crosby,  vii2. 1, 2 


@erdrns — bedrys, Rom, 120; Col. 2°. 





H.S. Nash, xviii. 1-34 
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@ecs, and xvpios, distinguished. 
E. Abbot, iii. IOT-103 


is it applied by Paul to Christ? 
E. Abbot, i. 10, 113-129 
T. Dwight, i. 42-46 
@eot vids, Matt. 2754 and Mark 15%. 
D. R. Goodwin, vil, 129-131 


Kai, in Heb. 1088. D.R. Goodwin, v. 84, 85 
Kapéia and 3° in the Bible. D. R. 
Goodwin, i. 67-72 


Aonév, Matt. 2645, T, Chase, vil. 131-135 
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VOL. AND 
PAGE 
Tlvevua and vx¥, and connected 


words in the Bible. D. R. 


Goodwin, i. 73-86 
Tloeiv, has it a sacrificial meaning? 
T. K. Abbott, ix. 137-152 


Sroxeia rod xéopov, Gal. 42; Col. 28, 
E. Y. Hincks, XV. 183-192 
Xv elwas, ov A€yecs, in the answers of 
Jesus. J. H. Thayer, xiii. 40-49 
Svtayua Avdacnadias, Pseudo-Atha- 
nasian tract and Didache. B. B. 


Mapavaéa, 1 Cor. 1622, N. Schmidt, Warfield, vil, 86-91 
xiii. 50-60 
My, interrogative. W. H. Cobb, 


iv. 148, 149 


"Opy, Eph. 2% T. W. Chambers, 


vi2, 105-108 
vil, 47, 48 


Ody, uses of. F. Gardiner, 


Tpowijs awooxiacua, Jas. 117, D. R. 

Goodwin, vil, 127, 128 
Yids rod avOpéwov, N. Schmidt, xv. 36-53 
*Yxép, use in New Testament. D.R. 





Ovpavés, sing. and plu. distinguished Goodwin, v. 86, 87 
in Matthew. F. Gardiner, ix. 5,6 
Ildexa, in New Testament. T. K. ¥vx4 and wvedua, and connected 
Abbott, ix. 139, 140 words in the Bible. D. R. 
N. Schmidt, xi, I-11 Goodwin, i. 73-86 




















CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


Tuis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
Il. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

il. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with jive others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 

v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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vi. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall: meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


I. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual.report of the condition of the Soci- 


ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


III. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to ‘use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


Iv. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally.to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


——~——_ 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which membets may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY.! 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 
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